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PREFACE. 


VOLUMES IX AND x (1892). 


We have again arrived at the close of another year, and also to the 
close of the tenth volume of Nores AND Queries. While taking a 
retrospective glance over the volumes, we are reminded of the words 
of William Ellery Channing in his address on “ SELrF-CurTURE" an 
introductory to the Franklin Lectures, Boston, 1838. He says: 


“God be thanked for books. They are the voices of the distant 
and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life of past 
Books are the true levellers. They give to all, who will faithfully use 
them, the society, the spiritual presence, of the best and greatest of 
our race. No matter how poor I am, no matter though the prosper- 
ous of my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling, if the sacred 
writers will enter and take up their abode under my roof, if Milton 
will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and Shakespeare 
to open to me the worlds of imagination and the workings of the hu- 
man heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his practical wisdom, I 
shall not pine for mant of intellectual companionship, and I may be- 
come a cultivated man though excluded from what is called the best 
society, in the place where I live.” 

Disraeli (Earl of Beconsfield) says that nine-tenths of existing books 
are nonsense, and the clever books are the refutation of that nonsense. 
These adverse views as to the value of books only illustrate many a 
modern mind. Even it is said that when the Alexandrian library 
was ordered to be burned, that the Calif Omar said the Koran was 
the sole book needed for the world. 

"The great number of books referred to and quoted in ten volumes 
of this periodical are evidence of the large field the contents cover, 
We intend dusing the coming year to publish an index to the entire 
ten volumes (July, 1882, to December, 1892), which will constitute 
the first series. 

We are aware that there are some discrepencies in statements, and 
other minor errors. Authorities differ in chronology, in translation, 
in etymology, etc., but the conflit serves to incite us to investigate, 
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which developes new thought and material on the same and other sub- 
jects, and others are benefitted thereby. 

Errors have been detected in several of our great works of know- 
ledge, showing that more extensive research and'comparative study 
sometimes modifies, sometimes enlarges, and oftimes corrects a state- 
ment. Witness the text of Shakespeare, its ‘ various readings,’ the 
disputed authorship, and the like, all comparatively modern. William 
Geddes, LL.D., of Aberdeen, Scotland, says: “It is a singular fact 
that the text of Euripides and perhaps of Sophocles also, is in a firmer 
State than Shakespeare's at this hour." 

We makes no promises for the future as to field occupied by this 
magaziue, but shall continue to “ keep the noiseless tenor of our way.” 

Our kind thanks are hereby expressed to all contributors to our 
pages, and a kind remembrance to all those who have promised con- 
tributions. We trust we shall receive some entertaining and instruc 
tive articles from old and new correspondents. 

S. C. 4 І. М. Gould, Publishers. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., December, 1892. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


“t Let us be silent, so we may hear the whisper of the gods." —EMERSON. 


Vor. IX. JANUARY, 1892, No. 1. 


1892. 

During the past decade we have published 1964 pages of Votes, 
Queries, and Answers comprising a great variety of subjects, The 
total pages more than cover the promised monthly installment in the 
initial number, for the period past. Another decade begins with this 
Columbian cyclic year, which seems to be the gateway to the opening 
portals of the coming century. 

We seldom say anything of ourselves, and hence make very few 
promises as to our future purposes. We find recreation in searching 
for that which was lost, whether under cover of a word or in some out- 
of-the-way volume. We are told that “ Homer sometimes nods,” and 
that may be true to some, but his admirers are rapidly on the increase, 
We have several articles on file for our readers, and many questions 
relating to him and his poems. These will be printed in a more com- 
pact form than heretofore. One reader asks what translation he shall 
read. That is a hard question, when we consider the many tnat have 
been made, and some of them attempted to obviate the defects of 
others. There have been many translations of the Jliad and quite a 
number of the Odyssey, which may form an article subsequent to those 
on the “ Cyclic Poets," who wrote six epics, known as the lost poems 
of the Epic Cycle. 


(2) 
What is Theosophy ? 


BY ANNIE BESANT. 


All the world of late has been talking about Theosophy—mostly 
with a plentiful lack of information —because of the death of the 
woman who presented it once more in the Western world, Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky. Many predicted its disappearance with the death 
of its expounder, but Mme. Blavatsky was only the latest of a long 
line of messengers, who, at considerable intervals of time, have put 
forth the same teachings, the same ideas touching the Universe, man, 
and man’s destiny. Theosophy was not born with her physical body, 
nor has it died with it; on the contrary, it has received a new im- 
pulse from her departure, if only in the fresh proof that it does not 
depends on the physical presence of any one personality, however great. 
And truly her personality was a very great one, how great will be 
measured better a century hence than it is to-day. 

Thosophy is the ancient Wisdom-Religion, handed down for thou- 
sands of years by generation after generation of Initiates, who from 
time to time have given out portions of its doctrines, as the evolution 
of the human race rendered mankind at large ready for the teaching. 
These Initiates are merely men more highly evolved than their fellow- 
men, who have become capable of apprehending the deeper truths of 
nature, by devleoping the intellectual and spiritual parts of their be- 
ing, and so coming into contact with portions of the Universe un- 
known to the race at large. Eor it must be remembered that while our 
knowledge of the Universe is bounded by our capacity to receive im- 
pressions from it, the Universe itself is not so bounded, Every fresh 
sense, every new point of contact, that can be devoloped in man opens 
up new avenues to knowledge ofthe infinite shores of nature, The 
Initiates—called sometimes Adepts, Mahátmas, Masters—are men 
who have opened up many such new avenues, and who pass on the 
knowledge thus acquired to their more backward brethren, as these are 
able to understand it. 

This Wisdom Religion—to give its older name, for Theosophy is a 
modern title, dating only from the third century, A. D.—is the foun- 
dation of all exoteric religions, the source of all true sciences and phi- 
losophies. The chief doctrines of the great religions of the world are 
allegories, too often distorted, clustered round a nucleus of exoteric 
truth. The science of the nineteenth century also draws some of its 
most cherished theories from the Initiates of Greece, and the chief 
“ discoveries " of the Middle Ages were made by men who had been 
trained in Occultism in the East — as the discovery of hydrogen by 
Paracelsus, Every student can see how the most advanced philoso- 
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phies of Germany are penetrated with the spirit of the Eastern schools. 
And so, in the course of ages the time has come when Theosophy can 
Stand out to claim a heariog for its doctrines from the intellectual 
world, to challenge the theory of materialism, to lay the scientific 
foundation of religion, and to give that sure basis for ethics of which 
modern society is so much in need. 

Theosophy teaches that the Universe is Life embodied, and regards 
“t spirit " and “ matter” as the two poles of this manifesting energy, 
which evolves intoseven planes or stages of existence,each characterized 
by its own attributes. Man is an image in miniature of the Universe, 
and is therefore sevenfold in his constitution, being related by each 
plane of his being to the corresponding plane in the Universe. Hence, 
as he evolves the higher parts of himself he comes in contact with the 
higher planes of the Universe, and can study, investigate, and know 
them with as much certainty as he can study, investigate, and know 
the physical plane through his five physical senses. The department 
of Theosophy that deals with the methods of this evolution is called 
Occultism ; it is the study of the mind of the Universe by theory and 
by practice. Few have the self-sacrifice, the endurance, the courage, 
the purity, for such investigation, and emphatically it is true of occult- 
ism that“ few are chosen,” 

Accepting the c rrespondence between the Universe and Man, it 
follows that man must also be Spirit-embodied, +, e. that he is a spirit 
using a body, not a body possessed of a spirit. This spirit can be- 
come self-conscious on all planes of existence only by experience, and 
this experience can only be won by treading each plane in all its 
phases, until the Perfect Man, living on all planes in full self-con- 
sciousness, is ultimately evolved. The task is a long and weary one, 
needing myriads of years for complete accomplishment, so that the 
spirit and intelligence, which are the permanent part of man, must re- 
turn to earth life over and over again, inhabiting body after body, and 
building up brick by brick the splendid temple of a Divine Humanity. 
Theosophy, then, teaches the doctrine of Reincarnation, and further, 
Reincarnation under Law. This law, named Karma (the Sanscrit 
word for action), is the enunciation of causation, in all worlds, mental 
and moral as spiritual, and Reincarnation is under its sway. As the 
man sows in one life, he reaps in succeeding lives, and he can never 
escape the consequences of his own actions. “* Action,” in the Theo- 
sophical vocabulary, it should be said, includes all mental as well as 
bodily activities, the mental being, indeed, by far the most potent in 
their effects. In a fashion, any description of which would far out- 
run the limits of my space, man in each life casts the mould for his 
future capacities, power of self expression climbing slowly up’ wilh 
many slips.and falls, alas! that long ladder of life eternal, whose 
highest rungs are veiled in light too dazzling to be pierced by mortal 
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eye. Reincarnation and Karma are the foundation of theosophical 
ethics, affording the categorical imperative for which every ethical sys~ 
tem craves. 

Such is the bold outline of a fragment hewn from the rock of Theo- 
sophy, a fragment only of a mighty whole, Those who would grasp 
the teachings of the Wisdom-Religion must study for themselves, and 
not hope to catch more then a glimpse of it in a magazine article. 
But the glimpse may attract one here and there to long to see the un- 
veiled truth, 

I ought to add to this sketch that no belief in any of the teachings 
sketched is necessary for adinission to the Theosophical Society. 
That Society only imposes on its members one obligation, the accep- 
tance of the Universal Brotherhood of Mankind. Its objects are: 

1. To form the nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

2. To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, sciences, and to demonstr. te its importance. 

3. To investigate unexplained laws of nature, and the psychic 
powers latent in man. 

Of these, acceptance of the first ouly is obligatory. Many members 
of the society study Theosophy, and many accept its teachings, but 
neither the study nor the acceptance, is enforced on any. Each is 
left free to work оцу his own line of thought, and to reach its own 
conclusions in his own way. But every member member must recog- 
nize, and ought to serve in that brotherhood which sees in every sor- 
row the duty of succor, which hears in every cry the call to comfort, 
which refuses to allow any barrier to shut off man from man, and 
which by the very might of its conviction shall one day realize that 
in which it believes. 


AN "ANGRY TREE.” The “ angry tree," a woody plant which 
grows from ten to twenty-five feet high, and was formerly supposed to 
exist only in.Nevada, has recently been found both in eastern Cali- 
fornia, and in Arizona, says the Omaha Bee. — If disturbed, this pecu- 
liar tree shows signs of vexation, even to ruffling up of its leaves like 
the hair on an angry cat, and giving forth an unpleasant, and sicken- 
ing odor. 


Ecc PROBLEM. Put down the figures of the year of your birth; 
add to it your own age and the figure 4 ; multiply the sum by 1,000; 
subtract from the product the number 680,423. In the answer substi- 
tute, letters for the figures, in the order of the alphabet, the letter be- 
ing numbered їп numerical order. The result will show, in setting a 
hen, which is the bad egg. 
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The Abracadabra. 


( From Glossary of ^ Оаһаре—а New Bible,” second edition, 1891, p. X.) 


The abracadabra was a monotonous prayer, set in the form of a 
triangle, of short and disconnected sentences, so arranged that it was 
without beginning or ending, which a person might repeat over 
and over to induce sleep or trance. Persons who practiced cast- 
ing themselves into trance by this method were called abracadabras. 


When the prayer abracadabra was given to a person, it was from 
mouth to ear, and never written, The receiver was told that on learn- 
ing it, he should forever keep it a secret, and only reveal it to one 

` person just before his death, The person was told also that it had 
power to induce the trance state in him, or her self. Persons who 
thus attained to the self trance-state became oblivious to pain and to 
all knowledge of things around about them for a certain period of 
time, which was generally marked out by themselves beforehand. In 
this trance, the person often worked what was then called miracles. 
When they applied themselves to heal the sick, they made the sick one 
keep repeating the word, “abracadabra.” This of course also had 
its faith effect on the sick опе, in which case a healing was sure to 
take place. 

The word is pronounced as if written, aud, rau, &au, d'aub, rau, 
with the accents on аш, and on the final raw ; or, in the English lan- 
guage as if written, ob re kaw, de ob rauf. 


The meaning of the word according to this in the ancient tongue is: 

1. Ad—something is as the earth and sky; things move ; I am, 
and I move ; my hand moveth ; life in me maketh my hand move; 
therefore life is rimus ; motion ‘cometh afterward j life in me causing 
motion showeth that life moveth all the universe. Itis the I-AM, 
self-existent everywhere. We now have corpor, motion, and life, three 
in one, This is the foundation of the problem, and is called ab. 


з. Ra—Things move two ways, to life and from life. Опе is cre- 
ating and coming together, and the other is going away from, as de- 
struction or death. This, the second part of the problem, is called га, 


3. Ka—I cannot exist separate from thinking, nor can any life 
move, even my hand, without thinking. Therefore, thinking is before 
life itself, I could not think if I had not inherited it from the I-AM. 
Therefore, He is the Knowledge pervading all life and all corporeal 
things. This thinking, the third part of the problem, is called Za. 


4. JD'aj—a creation, coming out of the first and second ; for as 
аф standeth for general creation, life and coming together, motion, etc., 
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so d'ab signifieth that which creates out of the evil creation, or lesser 
creation, As man sinneth against creation if he killeth, Thus he 
becometh a creator himself, but of death. This creation, the fourth 
part of the problem, is called 26. 


. Aa—is evil in crossing conditions of earth. І may plan war, 
but of own myself kill not ; but my soldiers do the killing. My own 
парі, my life, and my powers are directed to evil creation. І am 
the d'ad ra, or evil creator. a alone is sin, evil, destruction, death ; 
but he that standeth behand as the inventive mind is the creator of 
sin, the 2722 ra. At least such was the doctrine of the ancients. They 
held that the word was the digest of things composed of five simple 
problems. Moreover they taught that to repeat the word over and 
over put man in conjunction with the I-AM in all holiness. The final 
ra was the fifth part of the problem. 


“ Oxen оғ THE SUN." What was the crime committed by the 
companions of Ulysses as stated in the Odyssey (1, 4), “ who devoured 
the oxen of the Sun who journeys on high " (Buckley)? OBSERVER. 

For further information on this question we will quote Buckley's 
translation of the Odyssey (xtt, 254-160), which furnishes a fuller text 
for the propounding of the subject. Let some esoteric scholar give us a 
solution of “ ODSERVER'S "" question. 

** And thou wilt come to the island Trinacria, where are fed many 
oxen and fat sheep of the Sun ; seven herds of oxen, and as many 
beautiful flocks of sheep, and fifty in each ; but there is no increase 
of them, nor do they ever perish ; but goddesses are their shepherd- 
esses, the fair-haired nymphs, Pháethusa, and Lampetia, whom the 
divine Newra bore to the Sun who journeys above, Whom having 
nourished and brought them forth, their venerable mother sent them 
away to the Trinacrian island, to dwell afar of, to guard their father’s 
sheep and crumpled-horned oxen, If thou leavest these unharmed, 
and carest for thy return, thou mayest yet come to Ithaca, although suf- 
fering evils ; but if thou harmest them, then I foretell to thee destruc- 
tion to thy ship and thy companions ; and although thou should thy- 
self escape, thou wilt return late, in misfortune, having lost all thy 
companions." 

Such was the prophecy of the fair-haired Circé to Ulysses, and not- 
withstanding the advice and restraint of Ulysses to his companions, 
one of them Eurylochus, in the absence of Ulysses, advise his comp- 
panions to “ kill and eat," which was done, and the prophecy was 
fulfilled as stated. 
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An Abracadabran Invocation. 


О Mighty One! Devoured am I with sip, Immerse me in Thee, 
O my Father in Heaven! Hide me, that I be no more forever. 
Death I covet, О All One | Sweet world in pain! Death in life! 
Mighty Creator! Blessed! Heavenly! Amen! Extinguish 
mine iniquities! Make те as nothing! I fain would be a saint, 
Talk to me, Thou high Ruler, Who made me before I knew it! 
O Mighty, All Perceiving! Holy, Holy, above all else! 
What am I that I should call upon Thee ? Thou knowest, 
I am not hidden. My flesh is dead even while I live, 
Remove all that is foul in me! Come thou near me, 
if only for once, O Mighty one! І could be destroyed 
by a stroke of Thy hand, O All One! I am but a 
waste particle in Thy members. Give me the oblit- 
erating stroke! Purify me, O Father, or blot me 
out! O Mighty One! Thou, never seen, though 
the print of Thy presence is all around me! 
Glory be to Thee on high, O Mighty One! 
How fearfully madest Thou me! Take out 
that which is dead in me, and lo, Iam not! 
Take out that which is life in me, and lo, 
I am not! Hallowed be Thy works, 
O Father! All Holy be Thy hidden 
name! Mighty and Everlasting! 
I dare not call Thee by Thy name, 
O Father! Holiness is in the 
thoughtof Thee ; but words blot 
Thee. Take me into Thee, 
that I shall be lost forever! 
Now am I going! Hold 
me, О Father! My vision 
is clouding, О Thou, АП 
Creator! О Thou 
Mighty One! Im- 
merse me in Thy 
Being ! Make 
me all forget- 
fulness! In 
Thee, All 
Holiness, 
forever, 
I rest, 
Om! 
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Astral Origin of the Hebrew Alphabet. 


“ Can we read the stars " ? is a question that is frequently asked. 
Similar questions have several times been received by us, asking if 
any alphabetic characters can be discerned among the stars, and if so, 
where, Now literally there are but very few English letters t» be act- 
ually observed. For instance, the letter V is plainly seen in the group 
called the Hyades in the face of Taurus. The letter known as the 
Egyptian X is formed by the five stars Procyon (in Canis Minor), 
Betelguese (in Orion), Waos (in Argo Navis), Phaet (in Columba Noachi), 
Sirius (in Canis Major), for the central star. The letter Ү is observed 
in the urn of Aquarius. (See Burritt’s “ Geography of the Heavens,” 
рр. 55, 73, 135, for fuller details of these letters.) 

Rey. J. H. Broome, Vicar of Houghton, Norfolk, England, in 1881, 
published a quarto volume on the “ Astral Origin of the Hebrew 
Alphabet,” in which he quotes from a volume, “ Memorial of Frances 
Ridley Havergal,” by a sister, that “ everything earthly contains anal- 
ogies of the heavenly, but that we have not yet the key to all the 
golden ciphers.” He instances, however, several analogies in botany, 
crystalization, and forms, looking like “day stars, rainbow galaxies of 
earth’s creation,” as Horace Smith inspires it. 

Mr. Broome says Robert Southey mentions one Rabbi Каро! as 
having written an astral alphabet. Gaffarelli says Kapol was the 
greatest Jewish astronomer, The “ Astronomical Register,” for 1870, 
contains an astral alphabet with letter-press. The diagrams are given 
in Vol. III, in the Library of the Victoria Institute. 

The letters of the Hebrew alphabet are found in form in the resem- 
blance to configurations in the twelve zodiacal constellations, and ten 
others making the twenty-two, as follows : 


Aleph, in Taurus. Lamed, in Aries. 

Beth, Gemini. Mem, Eridanus, 
Gimel, Cancer, Nun, Southen Fish. 
Daleth, Leo. Samech, Band of Fishes. 
He, Virgo. Ain, Pleiades. 

Vau, Libra. Pe, Beta in Taurus. 
Zain, Scorpio. Tzaddi, Orion. 

Cheth, Sagittarius, Koph, Belt of Orion. 
Teth, Capricornus, Resh, Delta Canis Maj. 
Jod, Aquarius. Shin, Canis Minor. 


Caph, Pisces, Tau, Southern Cross, 
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The first verse of Psalm xix in the Hebrew stellar characters which 
are asterisms taken as per the above alphabet, are arranged in lines, 
and give the Hebrew words composing this verse : 

* The heavens declare the glory of God , and the firmament shew- 
eth his handiwork,” 

These Hebrew letters were verified by Mr. Deustch, late Librarian 
of the British Museum. The scheme depicts 72 stars of the first 
and second magnitudes, and 48 stars of lesser magnitudes, 


SuMBULA. Thomas Hyde, in his “ Religionis Veterum Persarum," 
chap. хххи!, p. 39, traces the origin of the word Sibyl to the astrology 
of the Persians and Arabians. He mentions a star in the zodiacal 
constellation Virgo, which is called Sambul, or Sumbula, The Phæ- 
nicians and Chaldeans called some star in this same constellation by 
the name of Sibylla or Sibhyla, What particular star was called thus ; 

SUBSCRIBER, 

The star alluded to above by * SUBSCRIBER " is that known by the 
name Asimeck, or Spica Virginis (spike of the Virgin), the ears of 
corn. It is of the first magnitude, and one of the nine conspicuous 
stars which lie along the moon's path that are use by nautical men for 
determining their longitude at sea. They are Arietis, Aldebaran, Pol- 
lux, Regulus, Spica, Antares, Altair, Formalhaut, and Markab. 

The Arabic name of this sign is Sun-bula “ one who bears.” The 
chief star's name in Arabic is 4/ Zimach ; in Hebrew Zemakh, “ the 
branch or offspring ” (Isaiah 1v, 2). The Hebrew name of the sign 
is “Bethula” the virgin. 

07.4 S fub ne 

Diep ON ANNIVERSARY Or Вівтн, (N, AND Q., Vol. П, p. 400; 

Vol. VIII, p. 412.) The following are remarkable for this occurence : 


Name. Born. Died. Ag 
Moses,* Aug. 27, 1827 B. C. Aug.27,1705 B. C. 120 
John Sobieski, d June 17, 1629. June 17, 1696. 67 
William Shakespeare, April 23, 1564. April 23, 1619 52 
"Thomas Browne, Oct. 19, 1505. Oct. 19, 1682. 77 
Timothy Swan,t July 23, 1758. July 23, 1842. 84 
Maria Taglioni,$ April 23, 1804. April 23, 1884. 8o 
John McLean Taylor,| Nov. 21, 1828. Nov. 21, 1875. 47 


* Dent.xxxn2; XXXIV, ő. f Author of "Religio Medi 
$ Dancer. 1 Nephew of Zachary Tay! 


3 Composer. 
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Note on J. Н. Lanigan’s Trisection of an Angle. 


Mr. Lanigan’s geometry is all right up to the end of the first para. 
graph on page 6, where he asserts, without proof, that the arc G Z Л 
trisects the arc 4 R Cin Л Although he attempts to prove this asser- 
tion his proof is not valid ; and furthermore it cannot be made valid, 
because the assertion is nof true. 


The trisection is limited to an arc of 180°, or less, and for all arcs, 
up to 180? the trisection is close, the maximum error being a little 
more than .01, the radius 4 D being 1. 

Because the position of the point Z, on the arc С JV, depends on 
the extent of the arc to be trisected, it may therefore have any posi. 
tion between (7 and W. For convenience in the calculation we will 
assume Zto be at the middle of the arc GW; also assume 4 D= 
D С — 1 ; then, if Gp be a perpendicular from Gon the diameter 
AC, Gp — VÀ, Np =} and GN = (84-0) = .8819. 

Now in the triangle С 4 JV we have all the sides and the angle at 4 
to find the < A G = < L GN — 79° 6' 40", Therefore, < GLA 
== 21° 46' 40”. In the right-angled triangle Z 2 С we have the < 
pL G= 21° A6 40” and the opposite side ? G = М $ to find LG 
= L N= 2,3948. Because Jis the middle point of the arc G №, 
the < ANZ I= 10° 58' 20” ; therefore, if 77' be a perpendicular 
from Zon the diameter A C, we shall have, 


n) 


sin 90° : Z Z (= 2.3848) : : sin 79° 6' 40" : Lp’ = 2.2923 ; 
t.t P N= 9.3843 — 2,2928 — 0420 ; 
* # D= 0420 + 3383 = .8758 ; 
.8758 X 2 = .7506 = ГН. 

In the triangle 4 Z Z we have Z 7 = 2.3343 апа Z A = 2.8348 — 
.6666 — 1.6677, and the included angle 4 Z 7 — 10° 58’ 20", to find 
the side 4 / — .7645. Therefore, the chord A 7 is greater than the 
chord / Н by .7645 — 7506 = .0139 —error of construction, Hence, 
it follows that, in general, the arc 4 ZÆ C is mof trisected in Z. 

J. E. Henpricxs, Des Moines, Ia. 


Superstition. The following is acopy of an old manuscript in 
the possession of a gentleman in Topsfield, Mass. : 

To know whether a person tells the truth or not. You must write his or 
her name in Latin, that you would prove this practice by, and likewise 
the name of the day they told you the tale; and unto each of these 
letters the number thereunto belonging, as you shall see in the alpha- 
bet following, and put all those numbers into one total sum, and add 
thereunto 26, and then divide the whole total sum by 7, and then if 
the remainder be even, the person hath not told you the truth; but if 
it be uneven, the person hath told you the truth. 

A BC DEFG H I K LM 
to 4 ab 4 i14 6G 16 7 310 SE ы i19 


NO P Q ER ST БЕ з, ЖЕ А 
4 14 6 26 6 rx жю 2 2 4 14 
Observations show that this rule dates back several hundred years 
because of the omission of J, U, and W. 


Brpwic — Тнк Авк-Вокм Man. N. anv Q., (Vol, VII, p. 98; 
VIII, p.422.) In one of the six existing manuscripts of the Ancient 
Saxon Chronicles, at the end, are these words : 

“ Bedwig was the son of Shem, who was the son of Noah, and he, 
Bedwig, was born in the ark." 

For further information relative to the Ancient Saxon Chronicle 
see “ Anglo-Israelism and the Great Pyramid," by Rev. Bourchier 
Wrey Savile, p. so. London, 1880, 
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NAMES—MEANING OF AGAMEMNON, ACHILLES, AJAX, ANDROMACHE, 
Æneas, ETC (N. AND Q., Vol. VIII, p. 370.) Any good Greek- 
English Lexicon will answer this correspondent, We take a few from 
"Clavis Homerica, or Lexicon of all the words which occur in the 
Iliad,” by John Walker. London, 1829. Third edition, 

Achilles—a, not, cheilos, the lip; which some make him “ thin lips,” 
Anthon adds some information to this. He says Chiron is said to have 
given him the name Achilles from the circumstance of his food being 
unlike that of the rest of men, “а, priv, and chile: “fructus quibus 
vescuntur homines" Apollodorus says his first name was Ligyron; 
but Agamestor says he was first called Pyrisous, that is “ saved from 
fire.” Several other etymologies have been given. 

Agamemnon—means “ one to be admired for his perseverance.” 

Ulysses—means “ а road, or public highway," indicative of the 
place where he was born. ' 

Priam—means “ purchased or ransomed,” from being ransomed by 
his sister Hesione from Hercules. 

Calchas—means “ to meditate deeply,” being a Grecian soothsayer, 

Astyanax—means “ the chief of the city,” son of Hector, so called 
because, as Homer says,  Heetor’s arm alone was the defence and 
strength of Troy.” 

Chrysos—means “ golden," a name of a priest of Apollo, 

Smintheus—means “ mice," a place noted for mice. 

Phcenix—generally considered to mean “ а palm-tree,” but there 
are several other etymologies proposed. 

Enviroments and circumstances at birth had much to do with the 
names of those who bore them. 


Opp ок Even, Suppose that a person take an even number 
of coins or counters, or any such in one hand, and an odd number in 
the other, there is a simple method by which to tell in which hand the 
even number is. Ask the person to multiply the number in the right 
hand by an odd number, and the number in the left hand by an even 
number; then tell the person to add the two products together and 
tell you if the sum total be odd or even. If the sum be even, the even 
number is in the right hand, and if it be odd the even number is in 
the left hand. 
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ACHILLEID AND Opyssetp, Why was Homer's masterpiece called 
the Jiad instead of the Achslleid, from Achilles, whose wrath is the 
basis of the poem ? READER. 

In reply to this correspondent we will say that Pope does call the 
Інай the Achilleid, and the Odyssey the Odysseid. See his intro- 
duction to the Odyssey, p. xxii, (“ Chandos Classics”), It is generally 
conceded that Peisistratus compiled the //iad from the collected songs 
previously gathered. The Miad took it name from Ilium or Ilion, 
and Ilium from Ilus the fourth king of Troy, he being son of Tros. 
From Tros came the name Troy. Æneas had a son by Creusa (sister 
of Hector) named Ascanius. He was called " Little Iülus " from [lus 
From Iülus came Julius, Julia, July, etc. 

Pope says, "could France have given birth to a Tasso, Tancred 
would have been the hero of Jerusalem Delivered,” 

The Odyssey took its name from Odysseus (“ Nimrod” п, р, 89, 
says Hodysseus), or Ulysses. Rev. A. Herbert, author of * Nimrod,” 
says Hodysseus wore long hair, because of a vow he had taken prior 
to going to Troy, on account of Helen, from which he was called the 
Comet, that is “ long-haired.” 

Several of the more prominent actors in the Trojan war were closely 
related by marriage, or otherwise. 

The brother kings Agamemnon and Menelaus married sisters Cly- 
temnestra and Helen, who were sisters of the twin-brothers Castor and 
Pollux. 

The two bravest Grecian heroes were Achilles son of Peleus and 
Ajax son of Telemon who were first-cousins, Peleus and Telemon be- 
ing brothers and sons of ZEacus. = 

The bulwarks of Troy were Hector and Æneas who were brothers- 
in-law, Æneas having married Creusa a sister of Hector, 

Astyanax called also Scamandrios son of Hector and Andromache, 
and Ascanius called also Iülus son of Æneas and Creusa, were first- 
cousins. 


.— 


“ GNOMOLOGIA HOMERICA,” ву Duport. (N. AND Q., Vol. VIII, 
p. 369.) We do not recall having ever seen an English translation of 
Duport’s Greek work on Homer. There is a copy of the Greek in the 
Boston Public Library. 
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“Ом MANI PADMA Hum,” What is the English of this sacred in- 
spiration of the Buddhists? ALMA, 

Among the sacred literature of the natives of Thibet is the histori- 
cal book called * Mani Kambum,” containing the legendary tales of 
Padmapani’s propagation of Buddhism in Thibet, and the origin and 
application of the sacred formula, Om mani padma hum. It contains 
a history of creation, prayers to Padmapani, and the advantage of the 
frequent repetition of “ Om mani padma Нит ; " the meaning of that 
sacred sentence ; and an account of the figurative representations of 
Padmapani. The mystic sentence is repeated in worship, and is con- 
stantly heard as one moves about the country- It has been translated 
in three forms : 

1. Om, the jewel of the lotus ! 

2. Най to him of the jewel and the lotus ! 

3. Glory to the lotus-bearing Hum! 


Discovery оғ AMERICA FogETOLD. Does any one claim that the 
discovery of America was foretold in prophecy, or is such an event 
mentioned by any author prior to the Columbian discovery ? W. 

This correspondent should obtain and read Charles Sumner’s work 
entitled “ Prophetic America,” in which are a collection of predic- 
tions which are claimed to point to America. Any well-selected library 
should have the book. 

At this writing there occurs to us a passage їп the works of Seneca, 
found in his Metlea, which seems, in the age of Nero, to have foretold 
at that time the future discovery of America, an event which took 
place 1400 years after its prediction, Here are the words ; 

** Venient annis secula seria, 
* Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum. 
Laxet, ot ingens pateat tellus 
Tethyaque novos detegat orhes 
Nec sit terria Ultima Thule." 

Translation—" The times will come in later years when ocean may 
reJax the chain of things, and a vast continent may open; the sea may 
uncover new worlds, and Thule cease to be the last of lands.” 

Edward V. Kenealy, in his “ Book of God,” pp. 573, 637, says the 
ancient name of the Americas was CAi-Xi-Bau (Chixibau), and that 
Revelation хіп, 18, was prophetic of America: “ And his number is 
Chi-Xi-Bau " (Chi, 600; ХІ, бо; Bau, 6; = 666). This іп the He 
brew is Shin-samek-vau, Мої so euphonious as America, Columbia! 
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6 6 6— The Number of a Man 


J. E. Clarke, author of “ Dessertation on the Dragon, Beast, and 
False Prophet of the Apocalypse," says the following triangle is regu- 
larly formed by the numerals from 1 to 36 ; that the sum of this arith- 
metical series is 666. That he finds the foundation of this pyramid 
in the book, “ Translation of the New Testament,” by the author of 
the “ Christian Code," and “ Primitive History.” 

The sum of each horizontal line is also the line of equilibrium of 
the the series of magic squares as follows: 1, 5, 15, 34, 65, 111, 175, 
and 260. à 

The diagonal line on the right is the series of triangular numbers. 


29 30 E 32 38 34 85 36 
The name of Napoleon has long been associated with the number 
of the Beast in its dative form, Vapolonti (To Napoleon) : 
N so, a 1, p 80, 0 70, 1 зо, e 5, 0 70, n 5o, t 300, i то = 666. 
The Napoleonic Triangle is given in a similar manner to the 
Abracadabran Triangle, the letter being dropped at the beginning in- 
stead;of the ending of the word, as follows : 
N A Р о L E о N 


о N 
“ Napoleon, apoleon, poleon, oleon, leon, eon, on.” 
“ Napoleon, the lion of the people, was the destroyer of whole cities,” 
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A DEAD MAN TO HIS FRIENDS. 
(Read at the obsequtes of Col, John Badger Clarke, November 2, 1891,) 


Faithful friends, it Mes 1 know, 
Pale and white and cold as snow 
‘And ye say "ће dear one's dead," 
‘Weeping at tbe feet and head, 


Iam not the thing you kias 
Cease your tears and let It lj 
^it was mine; it is not L" 


Sweet friends, what the women lave 
For ita last ep in tbe grave 

Isa but which { am quitting,— 

Ів а garment no more fitting, 

1ва 6з from which at lasi 

Like a bird my вош) has passed. 

Love the inmate, not the room ; 

"The wearer, not the garb; the plume 

Of the exgle, not the bara 

Which kept him from the splendid stars. 


Loving friende,be wise, and dry 
Biralghtway every weeping eye; 
‘What ye lift upon the bier 
Is not worth a wistful tear. 
{His an empty sea-abell one 

jut of which the pearl has ропе; 
‘The shell ia broken —it les there; 
‘The pear), tho al], the soul is bere. 
“Tis an ezrthen jar whose lid 
Allab sealed the while ic bid 
‘A treasure of his treasury, 
А mind that loved bim ; fet tt lie. 
Let the shroud be earth's once more, 
Binoe the gold shines in bis store, 


Allah glorious, Апаз good, 
Now thy world is understood ; 
Now the long, long wonder ends; 
Yet уе weep, my erring friends, 
‘While the one whom ye call dead 
Та unspoken bliss, Inatesd, 

Lives and lovea you; lost ‘tia true, 
By euch light as shines for you; 
But in the light ye cannot see 

Of undisturbed felicity— 

Tn enlarging paradise, 

Lives a life that never dies. 


Farewell, friends, yet not farewell ; 
Where I am ye too shall dwell. 

Iam gone before your face, 

A moment's time, a little apace: 
When ye come where I have stepped, 
Xe will wonder why ye wept; 

Xo will know by true love taught, 
‘That bere is all and there 1в naught, 


Zonen if ye are fain— 

Bunehíne still must follow rain; 

Only not at death—for death 

Now I know is that first breath 

Which our soals draw when they enter 
Life, whioh is of all lite center. 


Ве уе certain all seems love, 
Viewed from Allab's throne above; 
Bravely onward to your home, 
‘Thon love divine, thou love alway. 
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Poems of the Epic Cycle. 


The Trojan chapter of the epic cycle contained eight poems, Ho- 
mer's Miad standing second, and his Odyssey seventh. The other six 
are known as the cyclic epics, and some of them presuppose the //iad, 
being planned to introduce or continue it; in some copies of the //iad 
the Aethiopis was actually pieced on to the 24th book. It would ap- 
pear that the //iad must have existed, in something like ifs present 
compass, as early as 800 B. C. ; indeed, a considerably earlier date will 
seem probable, if due time is allowed for the poem to have grown in- 
to such fame as would incite the effort to continue it. As compared 
with the /Ла@ and Odyssey, the Cyclic epics show the stamp of a later 
age in certain ideas,—as hero-worship, purifying rituals, etc.: in a 
Jarger circle of geographical knowledge, and a wider range of mythical 
material, : 

The external evidence of the epic cycle thus confirms the twofold 
internal evidence of Homeric matter and Homeric language. The 
bulk of the Homeric poems must be older than 8oo В. C., although 
воте particular additions to them later. 

1, Cypria; тл books. Author, doubtful (Stasinus of Cyprus?) 
Date, about 776 B. C. 

Subject: Zeus resolves to reduce the burdens of the teeming earth 
by a great war, and sends Discord to the wedding of Peleus and Thetis. 
* Judgment of Paris, giving the prize to Aphrodite. Paris carries off 
Helen. War of Troy down to the point at which Zeus resolves to help 
the Trojans by withdrawing Achilles. Hero of the epic — Paris. The 
Cypria seems to have been a sort of chronicle, beginning from the first 
cause of the Trojan War, and going down to the point at which the 
Шаа opens, 

Non-Homeric traits : Apotheosis of the Dioscuri who in Homer (Z. 
3, 243) are merely dead inen.— Story of Iphigenia whom the Cypria 
distinguished from Homer's Iphianassa, (//. 9, 145). Story of Pala- 
medes. Helen is now the daughter of Nemesis — who, pursued by 
Zeus, changes into many shapes to elude him. Cassandra has the gift 
of prophecy, which Homer does not give to her. 

2. Homers Jiad. 

з. Aethiopis : 5 books. Author, Arctinus of Miletus, about 776 В. C. 

Subject: After the funeral of Hector (Miad 24), the Amazon 
queen, Penthesileia, comes to the aid of Troy. Her death. Exploits 
and death of Memnon. Death of Achilles. ` Ajax and Odysseus con- 
tend for his rms: the latter obtains them. Hero of the epic—Achilles, 
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Non-Homeric traits: The worship of men after their death as 
‘heroes’ (Achilles and Memnon being made immortal). A ritual of 
purification from the guilt of homicide, under the favor of Apollo. 

4. Little Таа : 4 books, Author, doubtful (Lesches of Mitylene ?). 
Date, about 700 B. C. 

Subject: Trojan war, from the award of the Achilleah arms to 
Odysseus, down to the capture of Troy : including the return and heal- 
ing of Philoctetes, and the episode of the wooden horse. Hero of the 
epic—Odysseus,— The poem seems to have been directly inspired by 
the tone of the Odyssey, and to have had more material in common 
with Homer than any other of the Cyclic epics. 

Non-Homeric traits: The magic Palladium (image of Pallas), on 
which the fate of Troy depends. Story of Sinon (Virg. Aeneid 11). 
Story of Aetbra, mother of Theseus, carried off from Attica by the 
Dioscuri. 

5. Jliupersis: 2 books, Author, Arctinus of Miletus, about 776 B. С, 

Subject: The Trojans resolve to dedicate the wooden horse on 
their acropolis. Laocoon and one of his sons are killed by serpents, 
Aeneas and some followers, warned by this potent, retire from Troy 
to Mount Ida, Fall of Troy. Departure ofthe Greeks. Hero of the 
epic—Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, 

Non-Homeric traits: Episode of Laocoon and flight of Aenegs, 
Sacrifice of Priam's daughter, Polyxena, at the tomb of Achilles—in 
dicating hero-worship. Other points (as the stories of Sinon and Aethra) 
are common to this poem and the Little Iliad. 

6. Моно: 5 books. Author, Agias of "l'roezen, about 750 B. С. 

Subject; The adventures of some heroes оп their return from Troy, 
chiefly those of Menelaus, who visits Egyyt, and of Agamemnon, who 
is slain by Clytaemnestra, The poem was a sort of tragic Odyssey, 
bridging the passage from Homer to Aeschylus. 

Non Homeric traits; Death of Calchas, on meeting a greater seer 
than himself (Mopsus, at Colophon), Journey of Neoptolemus to 
Epeirus—where the Molossi are first named. The shade of Achilles 
warns Agamemnon of his doom, ‘The enchantress Medea, 

7. Homer's Odyssey. 

8, Telegonia; 2 books. Author,Eugammon of Cyrene,abouts66 B.C. 

Subject: 'lelegonus, son of the enchantress Circe by Odysseus, 
unwittingly slays his father in Ithaca, Made aware of his sin, he takes 
his sire's corpse, with Telemachus and Penelope to his mother. She 
makes the living immortal: ‘Telegonus is wedded to Penelope, and 
Telemachus to Cicre. In the earlier part, Odysseus was made to 
marry a Thesprotian queen, Callidice. Here is seen the wish to work 
in genealogies of families claiming descent from Odysseus. 
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Fool Friends. 


[R. G. Ingersoll in the National Illustrated Weekly. 

Nothing hurts a man, nothing hurts a party so terribly as fool friends. 

A fool friend is the sower of bad news, of slander and all base and 
unpleasant things. 

A fool friend always knows every mean thing that has been said 
against you and the party. 

He always knows where your party is losing, and the other is mak- 
ing large gains. 

He always tells you of the good luck your enemy has bad. 

He implicitly believes every story against you and kindly suspects 
your defence. 

A fool friend is always full of stupid candor. 

He is so candid that he always believes the statements of an enemy. 

He never suspects any thing on your side. 

Nothing pleases him like being shocked by horrible news concern- 
ing some good man. 

He never denies a lie unless it is in your favor. 

He is always finding fault with his party, and is continually begging 
pardon for not belonging to the other side. 

He is frightfully anxious that all hiscandidates should stand well 
with the opposition. 

He is forever seeing the faults of his party and the virtues of the 
other, 

He generally shows his candor by scratching his ticket, 

He always reaches every nook and corner of his conscience to find 
a reason for deserting a friend or a principle. 

In the moment of victory he is magnanimously on your side; but 
in defeat he consoles you by repeating prophecies made after the event. 

"The fool friend regards your reputation as commonf property, and 
as common prey for all the vultures, hyenas, and jackals, 

He takes а sad pleasure in your misfortunes, 

He forgets his principles to gratify your enemies, 

He forgives your maligner and slanderer with all his heart. 

He is so friendly that you cannot kick him, 

He generally talks for r you, but always bets the other way. 


Hawp-SHaAKING. Where is this custom first mentioned? Азл. 

Brewer’s “ Historic Note-Book" (р. 820,) says shaking hands to 
confirm a bargain is mentioned in II Kings x, 15; by Aristophanes, 
Nubes 18; Virgil, Zneid т, доз. Brewer says Homer mentions it, but 
gives no reference. In modern times the custom is English. 
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APCENTRON AND PERICENTRON. (М. AND Q., Vol. VIII, p. 170.) 
We have searched out Samuel Elliott Coues’ works to learn the use of 
the words apcentron and pericentron as referred to by “J. J. J.” Their 
analogy to apogee and perigee, aphelion and perihelion being obsera 
ble furnished a partial definition. We quote the use of them from his 
* Studies of the Earth; an Essay on the Figure and Surface-Divisions 
of the Earth, its Geological and Meteorological Phenomena, and its 
Astronomical Elements,” Washington, D. C., 1860, 4to., p. 53 : 

" Let now a fact be recalled, that both the earth's figure and its 
orbit are eliptical, The perigee of the orbit, that is, its elipticity, re- 
volves. Likewise, in symmetrical relation, the elipticity of the earth's 
Jigure revolves, The periods of both revolutions are the same, namely, 
110,340 years, To the orbit of the earth, around the sun, there is an 
aphelion and a perihelion, and to the orbits of the earth's axial rota- 
tion there is an apcentron and a pericentron, This must needs be, be- 
cause, considering the ocean-surfaces, if continued around the earth, 
to constitute a true sphere, the more elevated land of one hemisphere 
constitutes an elipticity of figure, which is so correlated to the elip- 
ticity of orbit that the one, as has been shown, is calculable from the 
other, The movement which transfers the elipticity of form around 
the earth in 110,340 years is indeed slow ; and, like the growth of a 
tree, it is unperceived. It is known that by it continents have been 
submerged and others relifted from the waters,” 


Tue Hesrew Metopres, What are the poems called the “ Hebrew 
Melodies,” and where found ? ‘SIXTEEN. 

The “ Hebrew Melodies " are a series of poems written by Lord 
Byron at the request of a friend, and published in 1815. They can 
be found in any complete edition of Byron’s works, and include these : 


She walks in beauty. All is Vanity. 

The Harp the Monarch Minstrel | When Coldness wraps this suffer- 
Swept, ing Clay. 

If that High World, The Wild | Vision of Belshazzar. 
Gazelle, Sun of the Sleepless. 

Oh, weep for those, On Jordan's| Were my bosom as false as thou 
Banks. deem'st it to be, 

Jephtha's Daughter, Oh! snatched | Herod’s Lament for Mariamne, on 
away in beauty’s bloom. the Day of the Destruction of 

My Soul is Dark. Jerusalem by Titus. 

I Saw Thee Weep, Thy Days аге | By the Rivers of Babylon. 
Done, The Destruction of Sennacherib, 


Saul. A Spirit passed before me. 
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* AVONKELAJON” This is the name of a book said to have been 
written in the second century of the Christian era by Simon Ben 
Kalpus, who S. Baring-Gould identifies with Simeon Ben Chelptu. 
The book “ Avonkelajon " is said to be an Evangelium, and gives us 
the account of the change cf the alphabet and the new names given 
to the letters by its author, thus: 

A, Be, Ce, De, E, Ef. Cha, I, Ka, El, Em, En, O, Pe, Ku, Er, 
Es. Te, U, Ix, Ejed, Zet. 

Are we to believe that Simon Ben Kalpus invented the Roman AI- 
phabet ? This account is found in Baring-Gould’s “Lost and Hostile 
Gospels,” also an anonymous work entitled “ Revelations Concerning 
Christ and Christianity.” 


- 

“ WiMODAUGHSIS" This is the name of an educational and benevo- 
lent institution in Washington, D. C. Itis managed by ап efficient 
board of directors composed entirely of women, Rev. Anna Н, Shaw 
being president, and Emma J, Woodard, secretary. The derivation 
of the name is of sufficient interest to be recorded, Wimodaughsis is 
made from the first of each word, wives, mothers, daughters, sisters— 
Wimodaughsis, This is pronounced Wi (i like i in wives), mo like mo 
in mother, daugh (which has the accent) like daugh in daughter, and 
sis like last syllable of thesis. The word is smooth—Wi mo daugh'sis. 


———— 
GREEK ALPHABET, (М. лхр Q., Vol VIII, p.243.) Your cor. 

respondent “A. С. L. A.,” gives a line containing the Greek alphabet 
in four words, and solicits a translation which does not seem to be 
forthcoming. I send you two lines which I transliterate from the 
“ Dessertation on the Life and Writings of Tryphiodorus,” prefixed 
to his poem on “ The Destruction of Troy being the Sequel of the 
lliad," by J. Merrick. These lines contain the Greek alphabet, and 
will some of your readers give a free translation of them? о. 

Zouktheis plerois eklagxe bombode psophon, 

Abrochiton d’ ho phulax theroxugokampsimetopos. 


"AMERICAN MANCHESTER.” This continental name has been be- 
stowed upon Lowell, Mass., on account of its Cotton mills. Ghent is 
called the “ Manchester of Belgium." Elberfeld is called the “ Man- 
chester of Prussia,” its specialty being '* Turkey Red.” The * Man- 
chester Poet " was Charles Swain (1803-1874, an English poet 
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Homeric Questions. 


1. Were the goddesses Circé and Calypsó one and the same per- 
sonifications (Odyssey ҮШ, 259 ; X, 230) ? 

2, What are the games called Penelope and Pentalithismus, аз re- 
ferred to in the classics ? 

How many cities were there by the name of Thebes, and where 

was each located ? 

4. How many suitors were there seeking the hand of Penelope, 
and did she intimate any preference? 


5. Who is considered the best authority that Homer was not blind 
because the name Homer means d/ind ? 

6, How is the word Aeaea (Arafe) pronounced, the name of (ће 
home of Circé (Odyssey x, 135) ? 

Is our word odious derived from the same root as Odysseus as 

quasistated in Palmer's translation (Odyssey p. 308) ? 

8. From whom came the quotation, Homer sometimes nods,” 
and where found ? 

9. Where can be found the account of the “ Contest of Homer and 
Hesiod," for the superiority of. verse, and who won ? 

10. What was the game of dice over which Patroclus became en- 
raged and killed Clysonymus (ZZaz ххип, 87)? The Greek word is 
astrágálos, the root of Astragalomancy. 

ir, Which of the ancient Sibyls called Homer a false poet, and 
what was the language used ? 

12. Who divided the liad and Odyssey each into 24 books by ac- 
cording to the letters of the Greek alphabet ? 


13.. We are told in the Odyssey (уп, 70) that “ the strife of Ulysses 
and Achilles was a song the fame of which then reached the wide 
heavens,” which time was at least ten years subsequent to the Trojan 
war, Is any further account of that strife in any of the classics ? 


14. Calypso is а word which means Zhe Concealed, The Biblical 
word Apocalypse is derived from this word, a no, calypso concealed, or 
Revelation, Does Homer use the word calypso in the Miad ? 

15. What is the modern herd which is supposed to correspond to 
the Afoly, herb of virtue, “That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave” . 
(Odyssey х, 305). . 

16. St. John Vincent Day, in his work on the pyramids, says that 
pyramids are first mentioned by Homer. Where are they spoken of ? 

LLEWELLYN. 
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Chronologie Questions. 


т. Whois called the “ Father of Chronology,” and why? Who 
called astronomy and chronology the “two eyes of history" ? What 
science is called the “ parent of chronology ? 


2. William Hales’ “ Analysis of Chronology, Geography, History, 
and Prophecy,” Vol. I, p. 101, says the beginning of the Julian Period 
(7980) was 4714 B. С. How is it that the various almanacs for 1892 
give 6605 as the Julian Period for 1892? Is Hales correct ? 


What is the ** Victorian Period,” and on what is it based and by 
whom invented? 


4. Itis said that Newton was in error in his system of chronology 
and fell short of the accepted era of the world by 300 yous iv one 
particular calculation ; in what date was the error made 

What people introduced the custom, and names of sevennight 
for seven days or a week, fortnight for fourteen days or two weeks, 
and when did such custom begin? 

6. How many and what years, in the nineteenth century, was 
there no full тооп іп the month of February? 


7. _ In what work is found the first recorded mnemonic of “ Thirty 
days has September," etc.? also, the dominical mnemonic, “At Dover 
Dwells George Brown Esquire," etc. ? 


8. Itisstated that the first book known to have been printed in the 
English language was by William Caxton, and entitled “The Recuyell 
of the History of Troy.” When did this occur? 


George К. Gliddon, in “ Types of Mankind,” p. 667, says that 
the “ Nabornassarian Era ” (February 26, 747 B. C.) is the only an- 
cient chronological era that is positively fixed. Howis it established? 


1o. The Antient and Primitive Rite (Freemasonry) use the letters 
А.У. L. (An du Vraié Lumière) Year of True Light, 000,000,000, 
How is this explained ? 


11, Among the Greeks were certain years called by them Embolisms, 
ог Embolismic years ; what were they and why so called? 

12. Who is the author of the anonymous work entitled “ Palmeni ; 
An Essay on the Chronological and Numerical Systems in use Among 
the Ancient Jews,” London, 1851. 8уо., рр, 681. 

13. Wbatisthe minimum and maximum limits of the great, or 
“ Platonic Year " so called as calzulated by various chronologists ? 

LLEWELLYN. 
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QUESTIONS. 


(QUESTIONS UNANSWERED IN VOL. VIII.) 


1, What is meant by “ critical error " as mentioned by Augustus 
DeMorgan in his work on the “ Theory of Probabilities " шз). 


2. Are the pair of numbers, 4,831,837,184 and 4,827,120, А ami- 
cable numbers, as said to be in Thomas Taylor's New Arithmetical 
Notation,” p. 146? (242) CALEB CANNON, 

3. Where can the “Hymn to the Sun," by Martianus Capella be 
found? (242) «++ 

4. Why is the number 5 regarded as “ the evil number," by the 
Egyptians, as stated by Sir Gardner Wilkinson ? (242) J. 

5. “ To construct an equilateral triangle whose area shall be equal 
to that of a given square," Proposed by Prof. Totten in his work, 
“ An Important Question in Metrology,” p. 190. (242) Н, Н.Н. 

6. “ He must increase, but I musfdecrease " (John 111, 30,), From 
whom did John the Baptist quote these words? (258) BENOTH, 


7. What is the form of the geometric figure called the “ phyloid "? 
(273) Locos. 
8. Where can the poem “ On the Sun," by Monnus, be found ? 


(273) ALBION, 
9. What are said to be the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit (Sacrum 
Septuarium)? (273) SEVEN. 
to, Why are the sufferings of Jesus, at the crucifixion, called “ The 
Passions” ? (273) M.AB. 
11, Who were the Orpheotolites ? (273) L. C. W. 


12. What is the meaning of the four names of stars in the constel- 
lation ei namely, Zudenescamali, -elgemabi, -hakrabi, —elgubi? 
(273 G. 
13. What is the rule for transliteratin, A Coe words containing the 
Upsilon ? Should it be Psuche or Psyche, Huram or Hyram, Hiram? 


(274) Loros. 

14. Which letter of the alphabet is called the digamma, or double 
gamma, and why? (274) ЈАВЕ”, 

15. What form of argument is meant by Socratic Eclenchus and 
Socratic Sorities ? (322) А. W. PooLx. 


16, Where can be found the facsimile of the “ hand-writing on the 
wall"? (322) J. S. H. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


* When we walk toward the Sun of Truth, all shadows are cast behind us,” 
—Henry WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 


Vor. IX. FEBRUARY, 1892. No. 2, 


Wincép Worps, (Vol. І, pp, 12,54, 65.) A correspondent asks, 
1 Whence comes the expression wingéd words" ў As this is answered 
quite indefinitely by two correspondents, I will add a few words as to 
the use of that expression. Dr. E. M. Epstein's remark as to George 
Buchman's claim to the first use of the words may be correct, but Mr. 
Buchman must have been ignorant of their usein the Homeric poems, 

“ PRIGGLES ” is more to the point as far as it goes. The expression, 
"wingéd words" is from the Jad, first used (1, 201) where Achilles 
addresses Minerva (** with wingéd words he cried”). The Greek is 
EIIEA IITEPOENTA (“epea pteroenta," and is the motto on the 
title-page of John Horne Tooke's “ Diversions of Purley,” a work on 
philology. In the Odyssey is found the expression, “ but his words 
were unwingéd " (xxt, 390), that is, his words were moderate, Some 
phonographic serials have used the words appropriately, as well as 
metaphorically like Homer, Joun Horne. 


Tue Locos. (Vol. VIII, pp. 369, 404.) — Wearily will one search 
the Dialogues of Plato for the introductory words of the “ Gospel of 
John.” The doctrine of the proem of that Gospel is Gnostic rather 
than Platonic. In the * Apocalypse of Marcus " it reads that the 
Father, who is super-essential, uttered the Word which is like himself. 
This Word, or Logos, being next to Him, is the Manifest Type of the 
Invisible, The first verse of the Gospel is a similar sentiment. 

А. Мирев, M. D. 
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Factors in Human Evolution. 


BY S. V. EDGE, MADRAS, INDIA, 


THEOSOPHY. 


There are few religions, systems of thought, or philosophies which 
have not in some way or other helped on the progress of Humanity. 
Every earnest thinker studies as far as possible all forms of belief, in 
the hope of finding satisfactory answers to his many perplexities, and 
every fair-minded person is ready to admit that a comparative study of 
religions is rapidly becoming an important and very necessary factor 
in our lives. It is a curious fact, and perhaps a significant one, that 
in this busy and hurrying age of ours such a preéminently philosophi- 
cal system of thought as that embodied under the term Theosophy 
should attract the attention of so many thinkers. That so-called mod- 
ern unbelief is the outcome of the impracticability of attempting to 
reconcile science and logical hypotheses with our present form of 
Christianity, is a fact generally admitted ; but this of itself would not 
appear to be the sole reason why so many are turning their attention 
to more philosophical forms of thought. The world is beginning to 
see and to understand the key to life’s tangled problems and to the 
many mysteries of existence to be found within 


MAN HIMSELF 


rather than without, This is nota thoughtful age: few people have 
the time or opportunities for quiet thinking, and the majority of those 
who have are content to allow others to do their thinking for them. 
Perhaps it is this very hurry of existence which is driving some to 
take refuge within themselves and to endeavor as far as possible to 
evolve answers to their numerous perplexities from their own inner 
consciousness. Schopenhauer clearly points out in his 


WISDOM OF LIFE 


that a man's happiness depends on himself and his interior state, not 
on his surroundings. 'Тһеозорһу shows the first lessons to be learned 
are those of self - knowledge and self - conquest. Self - knowledge, 
that man may in come measure obtain the key to the workings of human 
nature in its creation of harmony or discord; self-conquest, that he 
may use himself purely as a factor for that perfection of the human 
race for which we are all striving. 

Great reformers of the past have always been deep thinkers, other- 
wise they would have left no mark on the world. How many of our 
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modern Socialists have really given an earnest study to the primary 
causes producing the effects theg are striving to destroy? Theosophy 
should merit the approval of all workers for humanity when it fear- 
lessly asserts, as it does, that the practical realization of the ideal of 


UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 


is to be foundin man individually. Men must first be taught to enter- 
tain brotherly feelings toward their fellows and to recognize fully the 
universal oneness of humanity, and that the good of the whole is to be 
referred to individual benefit. No reform will ever succeed unless 
ased on the comprehension of the idea that such should come by the 
individual efforts of men, and from within rather than from without. 
In studying the various causes and forms of human misery, we must 
necessarily look for some factor or agent either directly or indirectly 
causing them. Theosophy teaches that man himself is the cause, that 
each individual is his own absolute lawgiver, the dispenser of doom or 
glory to himself, decreer of his life, his reward, his punishment. And 
how is man thus the cause of his own suffering ? Simply by trans- 
gressing 
ETERNAL LAWS, 
by working against Nature instead of with her, by retarding evolution 
and progress instead of helping it forward. This law which punishes 
man, or, rather, through which man brings punishment upon himself, is 
vested in the hands of no personal Сой; such a being is not needed, 
The conception of a 
UNIVERSAL LAW 


of adjustment and equilibrium. acting in the moral and spiritual world 
as well as in the physical, will be found on consideration to be a rea- 
sonable one. In the simple phenomena of natural philosophy the 
law of action and reaction is of course apparent, 

Briefly, suffering and misery and all our various ills are but the 
outcome of disturbed equilibrium. A man setting їп motion certain 
forces, equilibrium can only be maintained by the return of those 
forces to the point from which thery originated. As a man sows, so 
shall he reap ; good for good, and evil for evil. This universal law 
is known in the East as the 


LAW OF KARMA, 


"Theosopbists have adopted the word as d concise and convenient 
one, Again, what answer has Theosophy to give to the old,old 
questions of the why and wherefore of existence? To gain experi- 
ence, is the answer, Without going into any abstruse metaphysical 
problems, Theosophy may be said to postulate the idea that 
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THE SOUL OF MAN 


through a series of mundane experiences, or earth-lives, perfects it- 
self and gradually attains to a condition of clear self-consciousness, 
Itis only through a union with matter and by the assimulation of 
earthly experiences that the soul ot man can reach its highest state of 
consciousness and become “ as a god, knowing good and evil," and 
the cause thereof, and of all existence. This persistence of a unity of 
consciousness, or soul, through a series of lives, is known as 


REINCARNATION, 


The lines along which this evolution of consciousness proceeds are 
determined by the above-mentioned law of adjustment, or Karma; 
and it will readily be seen that these two teachings of Reincarnation 
and Karma are inseparably and mutually interdependent. 

Here, therefore, are two leading teachings of Theosophy capable, 
in themselves alone, of offering a reasonable explanation of life's 
problems. Differences of birth, social position, and so on, and those 
advantages which a man, brings into the world with him, and which 
is his “ stock in trade," can only be explained on the theory that he 
has passed through previous existences and that the present life is 
but the continuation of the past; that as he bas lived in the 
time gone by, so, according to his action in the present, be will 
merit a good or bad environment in the future, Given, the belief that 
a man has a fate and a future in his own hands, and ап absolute free 
will, self-respect (that virtue so sadly lacking in these days) will natu- 
aally follow. Given, self-respect in the absolute conviction that “ the 
soul of man is immortal, and its future the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendor have no limit," we shall in time do away with all 
religious factions and parties, all bigotry and materialism, and devel- 
ope into 

BEINGS GOD-LIKE 


in comparison to what we are now. Every one in these times of 
doubt and dissatisfaction with orthodox beliefs owes to the world the 
duty of endeavoring to throw some light on the unexploerd paths of 
existence ; and a careful study of Theosophy and its teachings will 
amply repay all earnest truth-seekers and workers for humanity, and 
erhaps give to them some of those keys for which they have been so 
long and vainly searching. 


“Tue Man Уно Lauous " is by Victor Hugo, instead of Dumas, 
as stated by “ DEXTER,” on page 124 of Vol. VII. J.G. G. 
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Rara Mathematica. 


The following tracts of rara mathematica are worth recording for 
the purpose of bibliographical reference in future. Title-pages given : 


A Treatise on the Doctrine of Numerical Series, both ascending 
and descending; also the Binomial Theorem, with integer and frac- 
tional exponents, 


(EOP) — Ps 49 4.7 вот" cg m9 DOL 


By Alonzo Jackman, M. A., Professor of Mathematics in Norwich 
University. 8vo. pp. 56. Claremont, N. H., 1846. 


A New Key to the Exact Sciences; or a new and practical theory 
by which Mathematical Problems or Algebraic Equations of almost 
every description can be solved with accuracy, and with greater facility. 
and simplicity than they can be by any method that has yet been 
given; in which are also introduced a variety of useful and interesting 
problems that have never before been proposed, and which it is be- 
lieved cannot be solved by any methods or rules except those here 
laid down. By Francis Tillett, 8vo. pp. 64. Winchester, Va., 1824. 


A Tract on Possible and Impossible Cases of Quadratic Duplicate 
Equalities in the Diophantine Analysis; to which is added a short but 
comprehensive appendiz, in which most of the useful and important 
propositions in the Zhcory of Numbers are very concisely demonstrated. 
By Matthew Collins, B. A., Senior Moderator in Mathematics and 
Physics, and Bishop Low's Mathematical Prizeman, Trinity College, 
Dublin. Vil tam difficile est quod non Solertia Vincat, Pythagoras re- 
garded Arithmetic as the noblest Science, and an acquaintance with 
Numbers as the highest good. 8vo. рр. бо, Dublin, 1858. 

“I own I was greatly surprised, disappointed and grieved, at find- 
ing two Boards of Education (from which I foolishly expected active 
assistance) so extremely illiberal and penurious as to refuse giving me 
the least help, Alas! how really useless to a country are such сот- 
porations, who would sooner let discoveries in science perish than ad- 
vance one shilling to forward their publication or to assist native 
talent.” (Extract from preface.) 


‘The Root Extractor, exhibiting new rules and processes, for the for- 
mation and resolution of Equations of all Orders in Algebra; and for 
the evolution of the roots of any power in numbers; serving likewise 
as a key to all the examples in Bonnycastle’s Introduction to Algebra. 
By Timothy Clowes, LL. D. 12mo. рр. 68. Hempstead, N. Y. 1831, 
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A Method of Approximating toward the Roots of Cubic Equations 
belonging to the Irreducible Case. Appendix: A method of affording 
some facility to the resolution of quadratic equations. By John Lock- 
hart. 8vo. pp. 88. London, 1813. 


az? — be = cand bz — 23 =e 


“ Methods of resolving equations by approximation ought to be 
considered of the highest utility, and as being absolutely necessary to 
the completion of the doctrine of the resolution of s А эсти equa- 
ations, which is the most important branch of the science of Algebra.” 

“ Now, little book ! go forth into the world without fear or appre- 
hension, for thou art engaged in the cause of truth. Present thyself 
to those whose lamps are always burning. Enter into the study and 
retired room ; but tarry not among those archives where the works of 
the renowned Abraham Sharp are mouldering in obscurity. If thou 
visitest the colleges, perhaps thou mayest be greeted ; but if a more 
retired life should please thee, thou mayest seek the parterres of 
Argyle, and perhaps be welcomed by some gardener’s boy; or, per- 
chance, some shepherd may take thee to those lofty fells where thy 
master made thee, and place thee on the honied ling while his flock is 
feeding." (Extract p. 82.) 

" I would ask the managers of the Royal Society of London, how 
they can expect that the chiet end of their institution should be fulfilled, 
namely, ‘ Zo make the way more passable to what remains unrevealed," 
if they disdain the offerings of thinking men?” (Extract p. 88.) 


Researches on Curves of the Second Order, also оп Cones and 
Spherical Conics treated Analytically, in which the Tangencies of 
Apollonius are investigated, and general geometrical constructions de- 
duced from analysis ; also several of the geometrical conclusions of 
M. Chasles are analytically resolved, together with many properties 
entirely original, By George Whitehead Hearn. 8уо, pp. 83. 
London, 1846. 


New Combinations in Respect to the Binomial Theorem and Loga- 
rithms; and a new discovery of one general root theorem for the solu- 


tion of equations of all degrees; the equation, X*—A, or any similar 
опе not excepted. Designed for such as first study some simpler 
work on algebra, and desire to have a more perfect knowledge of that 
useful branch of mathematics. By Joseph B. Mott. 8vo. pp. 50. 
Detroit, 1855. 


Curvature. A Fragmentary Essay on Curves, By Thomas Hill. 
8vo. pp. зо. Boston and Cambridge, 1850, Book First. This is all 
that was published. 
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Translation of Quotations. 


The following quotations in the last three volumes have not hereto- 
fore been responded to with a translation : 


(Vol VI, р. 267.) Jordano Bruno's Triads. Bruno was roasted 
alive, Feb. 17, 1600, 


Efficiunt totum Casus, Natura, Voluntas ; 
Dat triplicem mundum Deitas, Natura, Mathesis ; 
Hinc tria principia, emanant Lux, Spiritus, Unda ; 
Est animus triplex Vita, Seusu, Ratione. 
Calamity, Nature, and Will bring everything to pass ; 
Deity, ‘Nature, and Astrology give a threefold world ; 
Hence emanate three principles, Light, Spirit, and Water ; 
The mind is threefold with Life, Affection, and Reason. 


(Vol. VI, р. 268.) Ludolph Van Ceulen, in his work on the circle, 
closes his speculations with these lines : TYRO. 
Constat ergo numerus rite esse inventus, 
Cujus rei soli Deo debetur gloria. 
Therefore, it is consistent with reason that numbers should have been in- 
vented, the glory of which thing is due to God alone." 


(Vol VII, 40.) The following hexameters refer to the sacrifices of 
Cain and Abel. The first line refers to the offering of Abel (Gen. 1v, 
4). The second line is the reverse of the words in the first, and re- 
fers to the offering of Cain (Gen. tv, 3): 


Sacrum pingue dabo non macrum sacrificabo. 
Sacrificabo macrum non dabo pingue sacrum. 
JI will give a sacrifice full of fat ; 1 will not sacrifice a lean offering. 
(Vol. VIII, p. 402.) Rev. Algernon Herbert, in his “Nimrod,” 
Vol. II, p. 552, says that the maxim put into the mouth of Ulysses, 
contains the whole Odyssey in two lines, Where does Ulysses repeat 
these lines : X. 
Nate Dea, quo fata trahunt requahuntque sequamur, 
Quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est. 


Son of a goddess, we follow wherever the fates lead us back. All for- 
tune, whatever it shall be, must be endured and overcome. 
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(Vol. VII, p. 72.) The following lines are handsomely written on 
the back of the dedicatory leaf of a copy of Richard Laurence's 
translation of the Ascension of Isaiah the Prophet," Oxford, 1819: 

LLEWELLYN. 
Infra nomen meum pono 
Quia librum puden nolo 
Si puden voluissem 
Nomen hic non posiussem. 


1 place my name below because I am not ashamed of the book, 

If I had been ashamed I should not have placed my name below, 

(Vol. VIII, p. 98.) The following line is quoted by a biographical 
author, and a reader desires a literal translation : R. K. D. 


Przdam acceleravit spoliam festinado. 
He hastened the booty by hastening the spoils, 


(Vol. VIII, p. 283.) The following lines, by Thomas Lansius, are 
from Francis Maseres’s “ Doctrine of Permutations and Combina- 
tions, being an Essential and Fundamental part of the Doctrine of 
Chances,” p. 49, London, 1795 : 

Lex, rex, grex, res, spes, jus, thus, sal, sol, (bona) lux, laus ; 

Mars, mors, sors, lis, vis, styx, pus, nox, fex, (mala) crux, fraus, 

Law, king, society, property, hope, justice, incense, salt, sun, light, and 
fame are good ; 

War, death, "fate, strife, violence, poison, rot, darkness, drega, torture, 
and fraud are evil. 


(Vol. VII, p. 322.) The following is a saying from Poor Richard's 
Almanac: B.C. 
Nec sibi, sed toto, genitum, se ceredere mundo. 
Not for himself, but for the whole world, ought one to think himself to 
have been born. 
(Vol. VIII, 369.) The following is on the title-page of the work by 
Benedict Hilarion, entitled “ Echo Colloquii ” : ТОЕ, 
Augustis, Augusta, viis petit ardua virtus, 
Non datur, ad coelum currere lata via. 


High virtue, Augusta, seeks the narrow path ; nor is it given to attain 
to heaven by the broad road, A 
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(Vol. VIII, p. 325.) The following is from а church-yard in Ger- 
many. Said to be a familiar passage of scripture from the Vul gate 
Where is it found? The English seems to be as translated below : 

H. 


O superbe quid superbis? Tua superbia to superabit. 
Terra eset interramibis, Mox eris quod ego nunc. 


Oh proud one, what art thou among the proud? Thy pride shall be thy 
ruin, 

Dust thou art and to dust shalt thou return, Soon thou shalt be what I 
пош am. 


LAUGHING AND WEEPING PHILOSOPHERS. (Vol. IV, pp. 253, 286.) 
Democritus of Abdera, a celebrated philosopher of antiquity, contem- 
porary with Socrates ; he was so called because he always made a 
jest of men’s follies and sorrows, his feeble struggles and evanescent 
works. The word applied to him by his fellow-citizens was Ge/asínos, 
“ the derider.” He was contrasted with another of his contemporaries, 
Heraclitus of Ephesus who is said to have been called the “ Weeping 
Philosopher,” because of shedding tears on account of the follies and 
vices of mankind. He was surnamed Ho Physikos, “ the Naturalist,” 
and wrote a work, “ On Nature.” The work was called seremos “ the 
obscure,” of which fragments are extant. He was of the Ionian 
school. He says of progression, — “ No one has ever been twice on 
the same stream,” 

Democritus, Junior, was a pseudonym under which Robert Burton 
(1576-1640) published his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” a work which 
presents in quaint language a view of all the modifications of that dsi- 
ease, and the method of curing it. 


ABADDON AND APOLLYON. (VIII, p. 322.) We doubt if any pupil 
ever read these words as Abandon and Napoleon in Revelation Ix, 11. 
The words sound much like those of Mrs. Partington's blunders, as 
given by that American humorist, B. P. Shillaber. She is said to 
have greatly feared that her son “ Ike" would become “ a probable 
son.” The imaginary old lady was much distinguished for her misuse 
of words, like Smollett's “ Tabitha Bramble," and Sheridan's ** Mrs 
Malaprop. 
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Arcane DisciPLINE. (Vol. VIII, p. 427.) І think the basis of 
Mr. Temple's paper on this subject is erroneous. I take it that Origen 
affords us a key, when he says that to the liberal-minded they taught 
the historic Christ, but that to the spiritually-minded they give the 
Word (Locos). The Arcane Djscipline was the ancient Egypto- 
Greek mystery of the spiritually-perfected man — the Osirian, the 
Christos, Yet for some centuries they seem to have gone hand in 
hand. The liberal was the symbol of the spiritual. The pre-Jesus 
ceremonials have been continued by Freemasons, Gnostics, Rosicru- 
cians, etc. ‘The Rose Croix degree was the Master of the Cherubim 
and Seraphim Mason, as the Hiramic Master was of the Semitic. 
Much learned information on these subjects will be found in Gerald 
Massey's “ New Lectures,” and “ Book of Beginnings.” 

Joun YARKER, Manchester, Eng. 
TS 


New CowwEcriCUT. (Vol, L p.288) Western Reserve ; a name 
popularly given to a tract of country reserved by the State of Connec- 
ticut, at the time of the cession of the Northwest Territory to the 
United States, Disputes arose, after the war of the Revolution, be- 
tween several of the States, respecting the right of soil of this Terri- 
tory, which were only allayed by the cession of the whole to the 
United States, Connecticut reserving a tract of 3,666,921 acres near 
Lake Erie. In 1800, jurisdiction over this tract was relinquished to 
the Federal government, the State reserving the right to the soil, and 
disposing of it in small Jot to settlers, from which sales the State ob- 
tained magnificent school funds, while the Indian titles to the rest of 
the soil were bought up by the general government. 


“ PLATO, THOU ART AN AUDIENCE IN THYSELF.” (Vol. П, p. 590.) 
I have not yet observed any answer as to who uttered this quota- 
tion under the circumstances stated, But we have a modern perform- 
anee on record that might opportunely be stated at this time. Prof, 
Francis Brünnow, of Leipsic, lectured at the Michigan University, in 
1856, on astronomy. His class consisted solely of James C, Watson, 
Dr White happily remarked, “ that was the best audience that any pro- 
fessor in Michigan ever had.” “ Briinnow with his pupil Watson,” 
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says Prof, Cajori, “ reminds us of Gauss, of Gottingen, who lectured 
at that great university to less then half a dozen students, while Thi- 
baut, a mathematician of no scientific standing, presented the ele- 
ments of mathematics to audiences of hundreds.” “If I had choice,” 
said Hankel, ** I should prefer being Gauss to Thibault.” The story 
goes that Watson decided between mathematics and Greek, as his 
specialty, by throwing up a penny, “There slips a penny," says he: 
“for which?" (See Prof. J. C. Freeman's address, of University of 
Wisconsin, in Ægis Vol. I, No. 37, June 24, 1887; and “ Circular 
of Information,” No. 3, 1890, p. 246.) I will add that I am pleased 
with Nores AND QUERIES, and the great variety of subjects it discusses. 
Also, your readers must appreciate your practice of giving references 
for the sources of information. REMBRANDT ROBINSON. 


а 


Necative Squares. (Vol. VI, p. 404; УШ, p. 273.) Some опе 
asked for а “ negative square.” Неге isan equation that will pro- 
duce such a square : 

Find such a value of æ as will render 104-х апа 10—z each a ra- 
tional square. 

It is convenient to change the signs of one of the binomials, so 
that x may appear under the same form in both, which gives 

2104-2, 

n= — 104-2. 
Subtracting, m®—n®=20, 
Assume m-n=l10. 


—-20 
Then m—n-— io 


Adding, 2m=12, or, s —6, and 72—36. 
Subtracting, ?л==8, or »—4, and #°=16, 
- Substituting the value of »?, in the first equation, 
86=10-+-x, or, х—36—10—26. 
Substituting the value of л?, in the second equation, 
16=—10+-2, or, x=16-+-10=26, as before. 
Proof: 10-+26=36—6*; and 10—26— —16—(4-4)*, or, —4X4. 
Hence, the result is a curious negative square. R. K. D. 
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Ratio or THE CIRCLE AND THE SQUARE, (Vol, I, pp. 46, 71; 111, 
PP. 97-132; VI, p. 294 ; VIII, p. 383.) We have received a tract on 
the value of т, by E. J. Goodwin, М. D., Solitude, Ind. Propositions : 

First, a new physical truth : 

"АП change depends on an inequality in the adjustment of forces, 


whereby particles and aggregates compress to and repel from centers, 
while acting in lines least resisting. 

Second, a new ratio of the circle : 

“ A circular area is equal to the square on a line equal to the quad- 
rant of the circumference ; and the area of the square is equal to the 
area of the circle whose circumference is equal to the perimeter of the 
square.” 

“ For instance, let z == 4, instead of 3.1416, and Q = X4 of the 
quadrant of the circumference; then ~Q? will express the numeri- 
cal measure of га circle, with its circumference and perimeter of the 
resultant square exactly equal. The employment of four illustrations 
will suffice to show a wide difference in their relative values, and which 
of the two is the correct measure, 


Circumferences, Diameters. Areas by (PIG? Areas by (PUR? 
(1) 4 1.2732 Unity. an 
(2) 16 5.092 16 20.371 
(з) 32 10.1856-- 32. 81.484! 
(4) 1024 32.593924- 65536 83440.4352 


“No man can tell how the above ratio was found. The copyright in 
the United States is hereby offered as a prize to any living mathema- 
tician who will determine the fact in one year's time. If the fact fails 
to appear at the expiration of ‹ ne year the author will make public 
the means whereby he was enabled to find that the square on % the 
circumference expresses the exact measure of a circle. 


“A prize of $10,000 is offered to any scientist who proves able to 
find an exception to the first statement as a new physical truth. 

“A prize of $10,000 is offered to the mathematician who proves able 
to ascertain the means whereby the above new ratio of the circle was 
found. 

** These prizes will be awarded to the successful claimants during the 
World's Fair, at Chicago, where the author expects to demonstrate in 

erson or by proxy, the fact, that to America is due the credit of hav- 
ing squared the circle and circled the square. 

** Address all letters for the author to the care of. Walter H. Willis 
911 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C." ' 
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Tre Casiri, (Vol. VI, 396 ; VII, 2.) George Stanley Faber, in 
his '* Mysteries of the Cabiri," essays to show the ancient Cabiri were 
eight in number; that they were Noah and his family saved in the 
ark, namely, Noah and his wife Noemah, Shem and his wife Salith, 
Ham and his wife Nahlah, Japhet and his wife Arisivah. Noah 
espoused Cabira (Noemah or Naamah), who became the mother of 
three Cabiri, and the three Cabire. The Cabiri are said to have built 
the first ship. The four with their wives were the Ogdoad. Faber 
makes Agruerus (the husbandman) to be Noah (SyZy£, the just man), 
Genesis үт, 9. Cronus Junioris made Shem ; Jupiter-Belus, Ham; 
Apollo, Japhet. The family besides Noah were the Seven Cabiri, the 
Seven Titans. They were worshipped under the names of Dioscori, 
Corybantes, Curetes, Idei, Dactyli, Anactes, and Telchines. 


ZUBENE-SCHAMALI, —ELGEMABI, —HAKRABI, —ELGUBI. (Vol. VIII, p. 
273.) These peculiarly-named stars are іп ће constellation Libra 
(the Scales). Zubena in Arabic means purchased, or ransomed, 
1. Schamali, the purchase which recovers raiment. 2. Elgemabi, the 
purchase or price which is deficient. 3. Hakrabi, the redemption of 
the conflict. 4. Elgubi, the purchase heaped up high. All nudoubtedly 
applied to the four stars outlining the Scales to remind us of primitive 
Arabian trade. 


Sarponic Smite, (Vol. II, pp. 639, 668.) The Sardonic Smile is 
from the Greek sardanion, a grin, sarcastic. It is used by Homer in 
the Odyssey (xx, 302), “ And he (Ulysses) smiled in his mind with a 
very Sardonic smile.” It is also used in the Sibylline Oracles (1, 180) 
“ Sardonic smiles will ye laugh, let me say.” Spenser, in bis Faéry 
Queen (у, 9) says, “ And with Sardonian smile laughing at her, his 
false intent to shade,” 


Tue Taror. (Vol. VII, p. 146.) The term Tarot, or Tarocchi, 
is applied to a pack of 78 cards, consisting of four suits of 14 cards 
each (there being one more court card than in the ordinary pack, the 
Cavalier, Knight, or Horseman), and 22 symbolic picture-cards an- 
swering for trumps, These latter are numbered from т to 22 inclusive. 
The design of the trumps are singularly called Death, Devil, Hades, 
and the like. The work on the Tarot can be obtained of a bookseller. 
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Astronomic Questions. 


1, Why is Texas called the * Lone Star”? Which State is called 
“ Star of the North” ? 

2. What is the difference between an asterism and a constellation? 

з. What poem has this quotation, “Іей by the light of the 
Meeonian Star?" The Mceonian Star is said to refer to Homer. 

4. Why isthe planet Uranus sometimes called ** Gorgium Sidus ?” 

5. What person received the name of * Julium Sidus" ? 

6. Who wrote the line, “ An undevout astronomer is mad " ? 

7. We are told that “ astonished ” etymologically means thunder- 
struck ; " Iunatic," moon-struck ; " disaster," star-struck. When were 
these astrologic words first used ? 

8. “Planets” are mentioned once in the Old Testament (11 Kings 
xxii 5), and once in the New Testament, Where ? 

о. What star is estimated to be the nearest to the earth ? 

10. Why are the three stars.in Orion's belt known as the “ ЕП and 
Yard,” called Jacobs Rod ? 

rri. Itis stated that the two stars, Rotanen and Scalovin, in the 
constellation Delphinus are the names of two astronomers whose names 
are spelled backward slightly changed. Who were they and when 
did they flourish ? 

12. А work on astronomy is quoted as saying the Zodiac is divided 
into signs, decans, and abraxoids, What division is an abraxoid ? 

13. Give illustrations of a star rising and setting acronycally, совті- 
cally, and helically. 

14. Сап any reader give the title of the work, or author's name, 
published about 1862, giving the mathematica! and astronomical cal- 
culations of the time for the appearance of a second satellite to this 
earth ? 

15. What is the present official arrangement of “ stars” on the 
U. S, Flag, for the 44 States? 

16. In Hoyle's poem on the Exodus (b. vi, 627-648), he makes 
Moses speak of a comet as being one of the causes of the deluge. 
Where does Moses intimate this ? 

17. What great star was at or near the summer solstice when the 
line of the equinoxes was at right angles to the line of the apsides? 
(See Hanna's “ Celestial Dynamics," p. 21.) LLEWELLYN, 
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Biblical Questions. 


1. Dr. E. V. Kenealy in his six volumes on the Wisdom-Religons, 
endeavors to prove that the Apocalypse of John is the Revelation of 
Oannes (Adam), the first book of the Bible and should precede Gene- 
sis, when rightly translated, and pruned of its interpolations, What 
other divines support the same views ? 

2. How many books are there in the Douay version of the Bible? 

3. Where in the Bible is the first library mentioned ? - 

4. What book would be placed first if chronologically arranged as 
written? 

5. Where in the pentateuch is the first song quoted or repeated ? 

6. What is said to be the reason that St. Paul, in his epistles, never 
quoted from, or referred to, the four Gospels ? 

Where is the only place in the New Testament that a reference 
is made to the Old Testament by giving the chapter ? 

8. Which one of the “ Seven Wise men of Greece ” is referred to 
and quoted by Paul ? 

9. Why were just seventy (Septuagint) persons selected to trans- 
late the Hebrew Scriptures into the Greek tongue ? 


10. Where is the name Christ first mentioned in the Old Testament? 


ті. What person is mentioned in history who it was said could repeat 
the entire Bible by heart ? 

12. Does any other evangelist except Matthew mention the “star 
‘in the east” ? 

13. What Biblical scholar says the words quoted by Jesus on the 
cross ( “Е/0ї, Eloi, lama sabacthani”), mean “ Му God, My God, 
how thou dost glorify те"? 3 


14, Wherein the Old Testament are “ the twelve signs " of the 
Zodiac referred to ? 


15. What book of the Bible was the first to be put into English in 
its entirety for use ? 


16, The word “Agnostic "is from agnosto ; a, not, and gnosto, to 
know. We find in Acts хуп, 23, the Greek “ Agnosto Theo,” To 
the Unknown God," according to King James's version. “ To an Un- 
known God," according to Revised version, while others say it might 
mean “ To some Unknown God." Is the Greek 4107/0 elsewhere 
used in the New Testament ? 
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QUESTIONS. 


(QUESTIONS UNANSWERED IN VOLUME VII.) 


1. Where can be found the several official arrangements of the 
stars on the U. S. Flag from original states to the present? ( p 194) 


Junius, 
2. Whatis the “ Clovis Fag " of France, mentioned in historical 
works? (194) IIERBERT. 


Where can be found the account of 2334 hours of time of which 
it is said “ it is dumb and will be dumb forever" ? (See Microcosm for 
November, 1890.) (194) A. A. Q. 


4. What is recorded as the longest unbroken hereditary dynasty, 
(194) DEXTER. 

5. What author does Herbert Spencer refer to in his “ Philosophy 
of Style,” who uses words of “ sesquipedalian length,” or words a 
foot and a half long—prosodical feet? (194) Locos. 

6. What is the explosive “Tomite” ? (194) R. ROBINSON, 


т. 18 the origin, possibilities, and destiny of the soul the secret 
aimed at by the authors in the following books: Henry James, in his 
^ Secret of Swedenborg "; James Hutchison Sterling, in his “ Secret 
of Hegel” ; Ernest De Bunsen, in his * Hidden Wisdom of Jesus"? 
(194) PHILANDER, 


8. Who are said to be the present “ forty immortals " of the French 
Academy ? (162) R. K. D. 


9 How many and what imitations of Homer's //ad have been 
written? (146) NESTOR, 

10. Could a person standing on the equator make a catalogue of all 
the stars of the heavens? (146) NEsToR. 
11. What were the treasures of Islam? (98) D. M. Drury, 
12. Give the names of the fifty Nereides. (72) Locos. 

13. Who were called * the nine worthy women of the world ? (8) 
D. M. Drury. 

14. Where was Troy in Egypt situated, built by Semiramis? (See 
“ Nimrod,” Vol. II, p. 443.) (98) SEARCHER. 


15. What was the “remarkable planetary configuration,” said to 
have occurred at the birth of Swedenborg ? (72) R. K. D. 
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CATSGCHGSSIS ARCANI, 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE SOCIETAS ROSICRUCIANA, MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE, BOSTON, JANUARY MEETING, 1892, 


By S. С. GOULD, Уш° 


<Lux> 


——Á———— 


In a reprint of a monograph on the * Ancient Catechesis Arcani," 
by Theodore Temple, several names have suggested a brief study of 
words for comparison in derivation and etymology. ‘‘ The Secret 
Discipline” is referred to in ecclesiastical history by nearly all of the 
church fathers, either esoterically or exoterically. 


1, TUMBOXEIN, 


We are told of a certain pass-word anciently in use that was expres- 
sive of a symbolical representation of the state of death to the restored 
and undying existence of n realistic future, 

The Greek word ZUMBOXEZN (Tymbochein), is a word mean- 
ing fo be entombed, and which, this author adds, has been supplanted 
in modern Masonry, by a name not in accordance with the sequence 
of the degree. He claims the innovation was made by a /apsus linguæ. 

Hutchinson, in his “ Spirit of Masonry " (p. 109,) in an article on 
the third degree, says: 

** The Mason, advancing to this state of Masonry, pronounces his 
own sentence, as confessional of the imperfection of the second stage 


of his profession, and as probationary of the exalted degree to which 
he aspires, in a Greek distich, 7итбосйдео, (Struo tumulum)— 


“I preparo my sepulchre ; I make my grave in the polutions of the earth; 
Lhm'uniler (he shadow of death. ^ ^ T 


This distich has been vulgarly corrupted among us, and an expres- 
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sion takes its place scarcely similar in sound, and entirely inconsistent 
with Masonry, and unmeaning in itself.” 

The first use of the word Zumbachoé is found in Homer's Miad 
(xx1, 323), where the river Scamander threatens Achilles that “ there 
forthwith shall be thy /zmó," Herodotus, in his “ Ancient History ” 
(уп, 117), uses the word, and says, “ Xerxes erected a monument to 
the memory of Artachzses.” 

According to Liddell & Scott (p. 1530), the word is the same as 
Tumbon chéein, and is defined “to throw up a cairn or barrow.’ 
John Walker, in bis “ Clavis Homerica " (p. 268), defines the word, 
“ to raise a mound of earth.” 

According to Hales’ “ Chronology,” ‘Solomon, King of Israel, lived 
B. С. 1050-990. White's '* Life of Homer” says Homer lived B C. 
1043-952; thus showing Solomon and Homer to have been cotem- 
poraries. There are other peculiar uses of words in the works of 
the latter which will be referred to in the sequel. 

Charles Scott, in his “Commentary on the Universal Laws and 
Principles of Ancient Masonry " (pp. 314-315), has the following, 
which is interesting to one engaged in the study of words: 

* Our Grand Masters entered into a covenant or contract with their 
workman, which is particularly referred to in Masonic history. It was 
made under peculiar circumstances, and was to have been performed 
upon certain conditions. It was not an uncommon custom under the 
Jewish law to take a pledge, a security, or assurance for the perform- 
ance of a promise or contract. A man's word or affirmation was not 
always taken as an assurance that he would fulfill his promise. So 
Judah gave pledges to Tamar. Judah said unto her, *I will send 
thee a kid from the flock. And she said, Wilt thou give mea pledge 
till thou send #?' (Gen, xxxvut, 17)." 

Scott further says the same word translated “ pledge” (Arrabona in 
the Septuaginta) is translated ''earnest" in the New Testament, 
** Who hath also sealed us, and given the earnest of the Spirit in our 
hearts" (и Cor. t, 22). Thus it appears that the p/edge of Moses 
(Arabon) is the earnest of St. Paul. 

Adam Clarke says the word properly signifies an earnest of some- 
thing promised, the giving and receiving of which a bargain is. 
ratified, or a deposit, which was to be restored when the thing prom- 
ised was given, He says the earnest of the Spirit is an earnest of the 
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heart, from which we learn, that all who can produce this pledge — 
this 4zrabon—this word, at the dast great day shall be invested with 
the word of eternal life, 

The “ Spirit of Masonry” (p. 140) continues the sequel, and says 
the remainder of the distich (Vehementer cupio vitam) is then most 


forcibly impressed on one's mind : 
“I ardently wish for life." 


2. EURAMEN. 


The acquisition of the doctrine of a new lifeis expressed in the 
typical character of the Greek HURAMEN (Euramen), discovery, 
or invention. By the application of that name, with Masons, says 
Hutchinson, is implied the discovery of the knowledge of God, and 
"the passing from death unto life. The root-word is found in Homer's 
Odyssey (xix, 403), where Autolycus is. told to inventa name to be 
given to his grandson. Autolycus invented a name, and said: 

“ My son-in-law and daughter, give him the name I say. Since I 
come here odious to many men and women on the bounteous earth, 
therefore Odysseus be his name, And I, when he is grown and visits 
the great palace of his mother’s kin upon Parnassus, where my pos- 
sessions lie, will give thereof to him and send him home rejoicing,” — 
George Н. Palmer's Translation, p. 308. Boston, 1891. 


3. SIBBOLITHON. 


That peculiar word which is recorded to have been used asa test 
for the separation of two peoples, has been the polemic subject of 
Masonic writers. Thus, SZBBOZ/THON (Sibolithos) according 
to Hutchinson, has been derived from the roots 5/Ze dithos (cherished 
stone). The Romans would say Colo Lapidem, which implies that 
they retain and keep inviolate their obligations, as the J'wramentum 
per Jovem Lapidem (oath by Jupiter Lapis), the most binding 
oath honored amongst the ancients. It is probably derived either 
from the stone which was presented to Saturn by his wife Ops, who 
said it was Jupiter, in which sense Eusebius says that Lapis reigned in 
Crete; or from Zapide Salice, the flint stone, which in making bar- 
gains, the swearer held in his hand, and said : 

“ If, knowingly, I deceive, so let Diespeter, saving the city and capi- 
tal cast me away from all that is good, as 1 cast away this stone.” 
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The stone was then thrown away. This ceremony by some has 
been connected with the Abraxas sozes which has been a subject of 
much speculation by mystical writers and cannot be elaborated here. 

“The wey of wynnynge the facultye of Abrac,” mentioned in the 
Leland Manuscript No. 36, is thought to have been connected with 
Abraxas. 

The word Shibboleth, said to mean “plenty,” and also “waterfall,” 
and sometimes “ water-ford,” is also translated ‘ floods” (Ps. LXIX, 2). 
Shibholeth shetafatni (“ the floods overflow me"), 

4. TECHNITES, 

The genealogy of the line of Adam through Cain as given in the 
Phenician history by Sanchoniathon js interesting as a chapter in the 
study of words. The two genealogies placed side by side as given by 
George S. Faber, in his “ Mysteries of the Cabiri," (Vol. I. p. 46), 
are as follows: 


1. Protogonus, Eon. 1. Adam, and Eve. 

2. Genus, Genea. 2. Cain, and his wife. 

3. Phos, Pyr, Phlox, 3. Enoch, and his brethren. 
4. Cassius, Libanus. 4. Irad, and his brethren. 
5. Memrumus. 5. Mehujael. 

6. Agreus, Halieus. 6. Methusael. 

7. Chrysor. 7. Lamech. 

8. Technites, 8. Tubal-Cain. 


The name of the eighth, ZECHNITES, signifies an artisan, and 
we are told that Tubal-Cain was “ an instructor of every artificer in 
brass and iron” (Gen. rv, 22) ; for “artificer” the margin reads 
whetter, This Tubal-Cain is recorded as having two brothers, Jabal 
and Jubal, Sanchoniathon only mentions one brother of Technites, 
whom he calls Стих, 

Hellanicus says the first cherubic forms were made by Tubal-Cain 
( Zechnites), and consisted of the head of a Horse, a Lion, a Man, 
anda Vulture ; that the face of the Man was Prosdpon (face of God). 

Buttmann, in his * Mythology " (1, 164), not only compares these 
names, but adds to the comparison the Zz/chines of Rhodes, the first 
workers in copper and iron (Strabo, xiv, 654), and Dwa/inn, the 
daemon smith of the Scandinavians. Gesenius proposed an etymology 
that is a hybrid; /za/, iron, and ain, a smith, but this is considered 
doubtful. The name Zuda/, it will be observed, is elsewhere associa~ 
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ted with silver, brass, iron, tin, and lead (Ezekiel xxvi, 12-13). 

The “ Revelations of Methodius " calls Tubal-Cain the last of the 
Cainites, Zhoulousie? ; that is, * Ioubel and Thoulousiel,” 

An extract from the * Legends of the Craft," as recorded in the 
Dowland Manuscript No. 26, will prove interesting in this sequel : 

“ Before Noyes floode there was a man called Lameche as itis writ- 
ten in the Byble, in the iiij* chapter of Genesis; and this Lameche had 
two wives, and the one height Ada and the other height Sella; by his 
first wife Ada he gott two sonns, and that one Jabell, and thother Tu- 
ball. And by that other wife Sella he gotta son and a daughter. 
All these four children founden the begining of all the sciences in 
the world, And this elder son Jabell found the science of Geome- 
trie, and he departed flocks of sheepe and lambs in the field, and 
first wrought house of stone and tree, as is noted in the chapter above 
said, And his brother Tuball found the science of Musicke, songe of 
tonge, harpe, and orgaine. And the third brother Tuball Cain found 
Smithcraft of gold, silver, copper, iron, and steele; and the daughter 
found the craft of Weavinge. And these children knew well that God 
would take vengeance for synn, either by fire or by water ; wherefore 
they writt their science that they had found in two pillars of stone, 
that they might be found after Noyes/flood. And that one stone was 
marble, for that would not bern with fire. And that other stone was 
eclepped /aterns, and would not drown in noe water.” 


5. ELIUN HYPSISTUS. 


George S. Faber, in his Mysteries of the Cabiri” (Vol. І, p. 43), 
says the these words ELJUN HYPS/STUS mean “ God the Most 
High " (Gen. xtv, 18), and that Sanchoniathon called this Being Elion 
the Zrue God and Father of Uranus and Ge, or Heaven and Earth. 

Alfred F. Chapman, in his monograph on ** The Tetragrammaton " 
(p. 11), gives information on the etymology of this compound word 
Ей and on, and discusses an alleged corruption, but recommends that 
the modern practice be continued and be guarded from further innova- 
tion. He quotes many authorities. 

Plato, in his Zimaus, says “ Tell me of the God On, which Zs, and 
never knew beginning." The author of the Apocalypse recognized the 
“ Qn, kai ho en, kai ho erchomenos,” (“ Zim which is, and which 
was, and which is to come” (Rev. т, 4). Thomas's ejaculation has 
been quoted by Masonic writers, as having recovered ancient oral 
knowledge (John xx, 28). 
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6. " TETRAGRAMMATON, 


Reghellini says the Tetragrammaton is “ The basis of our dogma 
and of our mysteries." 

Mr, D. S. Margoliouth, in 1884, while examining an Ethiopic manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library, then recently acquired, found it to con- 
tain the Preces Magicae XII Discipulorum (“The Magical Prayers 
of the ‘Twelve Disciples"). It contained the magical names of Jesus 
which are said to have been communicated by him to his disciples 
(folio 6? ), and is as follows, vocalization unchanged : 

“ And after that he told them his names:  ZyáAé, (i. e, terrible) ; 
Shrahé, (i. e. great)) ; Demánél, ii. e, mighty) < Meryon, (i. e. all- 
watching); O'z, ( e. helper) ; Aphrdn, (i. е. saviour); Manátér, (. e. 
shepherd) ; 'E/, 'E/, (i. e. protector of all); А44, (i. e. patient); 
Elohé, (i, e. supporter of all); . . Yáwé, Удтоё, (i. e. faithful, just). 

It will be observed that here are eleven esoteric names correspond- 
ing with the number who were to nfeet the Master at an appointed 
time and place (Matt, ххуш, 16), and the interpretations correspond 
with his words in the sequel, 

Mr. Margoliouth observed that the vocalization of the last name is 
almost exactly the same as by Epiphanius and Theodoret (’/adé), or 
Yave, Үйшё. 

Albert G. Mackey, in his “ Encyclopædia " (p. 378), says that the 
Tetragrammaton varied'in pronounciation by the patriarchs, namely: 
Mathuselah, Lamech, and Noah pronounced it #шйа ; Shem, Arphax- 
ad, Selah, Heber, and Peleg, Jeva ; Ísaac, and Judah, Jova ; Ez 
rom, and Aram, Jero ; Aminadab, and Naasson, рай; Salmon, 
Boaz, and Obed, Fohe ; Jesse, and David, ¥chovah. 

Enoch, Jacob, and Moses, not mentioned with these names, had 
had the true pronunciation revealed to them; and we may add that 
Jesus was in possession of it—four men. 

McClintock & Strong (iv, 810) refer to the Greek writers, and 
church fathers, giving the following, with references, as examples : 

Clemens Alexandrinus, Diodorus Siculus, Hesychius, Irenzus, 
Jerome, Origin, Porphyry, and Tzetzes say the Deity was called 740. 

Ewald, prefers Fave; Hengstenberg, Yahveh : Hólemann, Fehovah. 

Fiat Lux 
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Rosicrucians Rules. 


(From < Proanos of the Temple."") 


1. Love God above all. 

To “love God” means to love wisdom and truth. We can love 
God in no other way than in being obedient to Divine law; and to 
enable us to exercise that obedience conscientiously, requires knowl- 
edge of the law, which can only be gained by practice. 


2, Devote your time to your spiritual advancement. 

As the sun without leaving his place in the sky sends his rays upon 
the earth to shine upon the pure and the impure, and to illuminate 
even the most minute material objects with his light, likewise the 
spirit o£ man may send his mental rays into matter to obtain knowl- 
edge of all terrestrial things; but there is no need that the spirit 
should thereby lose its own divine self-consciousness, and be itself 
absorbed by the objects of its perception. 


з. Be entirely unselfish, 

Spiritual knowledge begins only where all sense of self ceases, 
Where the delusion which causes man to imagine himself to be a 
being separated and isolated from others ends, there he begins to 
realize his true state as an all-embracing universal and divine self- 
conscious power. 

4. Be lemporate, modest, energetic, and silent. К 

‘The door to the inner temple is called “Contentment” ; but no 
inimal can enter therein, only he who walks uprightly, being consci- 
ous of his true dignity asa human being. Without energy, nothin; 
can be accomplished ; and only in the silence, when all thoughts an 
desires are at rest, can the Divine harmonies penetrate to the internal 
ear. 

5. Learn to know the origin of the METALS contained within thyself, 

Ignorance is the cause of suffering. That which is material must 
be crucified and die, so that that which is spiritual may be resur- 
rected and live. 

6. Beware of quacks and pretenders. 

He who claims to be in possession of knowledge knows nothing ; 
only he through whom the Word of wisdom speaks is wise. 

7. Live in constant adoration of the highest good. 

"The worm seeks for pleasure among abomination and filth ; but the 
free eagle spreads his wings and rises up towards the sun. 
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B. Learn the theory before you attempt the practice. 


He who travels with a trustworthy guide will be safer than he who 
refuses to profit by the experience of another. 


9. Exercise charity towards all beings, 


All beings are one in the spirit, divided from each other merely by 
the illusion of form. He who is charitable towards another form in 
which the universal One Life is manifest, saves suffering 30 his own 
self. 

10, Read the ancient books of wisdom. 


Books are to the unripe mind that which the mother's milk is to the 
nursling. We must receive drink from others until we have gained 
sufficient strength and experience to descend to the living fountain 
within ourselves, and to draw from there the water of Truth. 


11, Try to understand their secret meaning. 


"That which is external may be seen with the external eye, but that 
which is spiritual can only be seen with the eye of the spirit. 


These are the eleven which ought to be followed by those who de- 
sire to enter the temple of the Rosy Cross; but the Rosicrucians 
have a twelfth rule, an Arcanum, in which great powers reside, but of 
which it is not lawful to speak. This Arcanum will be given to those 
who deserve it, and by its aid they will find light in the darkness, and 
a guiding hand through the labyrinth. This Arcanum is inexpressible 
in the language of mortals, and it can, therefore, only be communica- 
ted from heart to heart, There is no torture strong enough to extract 
it from the true Rosicrucian ; for even if he were willing to reveal it, 
those who are unworthy of it’ are not capable of receiving it. 


—À—— 


Rosicrucians Duties, 


1, To alleviate suffering and to cure the sick without accepting 
remuneration. 


2. Toadopt the style of their clothing to the costomes of the 
country wherein they reside for the time being. 


3. To meet once a year in a certain place, 
4. Each member has to select a proper person to be his successor. 
5. The letters R. C. are the the emblems of the Brotherhood. 


6. The existence of the Brotherhood is to be kept secret for one 
hundred years, beginning from the time when it was first established, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS, 


“ The life of man stands much in need of calculation and number." — 


EPICHARMUS. 
Vor. IX. MARCH, 1882, No. 3. 


Hymn to the Sun. 


“Sublime Power of an Unknown Father, or his first. Branch ( Pro- 
pago) Ardor who bestowest sensation, Source of the soul, Origin of 
light, great Ornament of Nature, Affirmation of the gods, Eye of the 
world, Splendor of the bright Olympus: Thou who alone canst see thy 
Father above the heavens, and contemplate the Supreme Being... .. 
Latium names thee Sun, since thou alone, after thy Father, attainest 
the pinnacle of the light... .. As thou dost dissipate the darkness 
and illumine that which is in the azure of the heavens, they call thee 
Phoebus, thou who revealest the secrets of the future and makest clear 
the crimes of the night. The Nile venerates thee by the name of the 
bountiful Serapis; Memphis sees in thee Osiris; the barbarous races 
Mithra, Pluto or the cruel Typhon. Thou art the beautiful Attis, and 
the divine BOY of the bent and bountiful plough, Ammon for the 
sands of Libya, Adonis for Byblus, Thus the universal world invokes 
thee by different names. Hail, veritable Image of the gods and of thy 
Father's face ! " — “ Spirit History of Man,’ р. 54. 


Hymn то THE Sun. (Vol. VIII, p. 242.) Martianus Mineus Fe- 
lix Capella is supposed to have lived in the latter part of the fifth 
century, A. D. His great work is in nine books. ‘The last edition is 
that of U. F. Copp, quarto, Frankfort, 1836. His “ Hymn to the 
Sun ” is in Book п, р. 54. An English version of a considerable part 
of it is in 5, F, Dunlap's © Vestiges of the Spirit History of Man,” 
New York, 1858, pp. 250-251 ; and reference is made therein to Mov- 
er's “ Phoenizer," Vol. i, p. 266, and to Nonnus, Marcellus’s edition, 
Notes; p. 170. WM. EMMETTE COLEMAN. 
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A New PuysicaL Ткитн. Ву E. J, Goodwin, М. D., Solitude, Indi» 
ana, June roth, 1885. Evansville, Ind, 1885, 8vo. рр. 32. 
Dedicated to Daniel Kirkwood, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics 
in the Indiana University. 


“ THE ONE LAW OF THE UNIVERSE. 


All change depends on the adjustment of force with resistance, without 
which no force can act, be manifested, correlated and conserved, whereby 
particles and aggregates compress to and repel from centres, and dynamically 
act in lines of least resistance. 


NEWTON'S THREE LAWS OF MOTION. 


Law І. Every body preserves in its state of rest or of moving uni“ 
formly in a straight line, except so far as it is made to change that 
state by external forces. 


Let us express his first law in terms of the law of adjusted forces, 


A BODY AT REST OR IN MOTION PERSISTS IN ITS STATE OF LEAST RE- 
SISTANCE, AND ITSELF CAN DO NO MORE THAN OCCUPY SPACE CONTINU- 
ALLY WITH TIME. 


Law II. The change of motion is proportionally to the impressed 
force, and takes place in the direction in which the force is impressed, 


We can express this second law in terms of one, thus : 


THE CHANGE OF THE MOMENTUM OF A BODY, ACTING IN А LINE OF 
LEAST RESISTANCE, I8 EQUAL TO THE RESISTANCE ENCOUNTERED BY 
OTHER MATTER, and takes place in the direction from which the re- 
sistance is offered. For instance, Résultant motion, defined by the 
diagonal of a perfect square, represents a credit of equal resistance 
allowed to material agents contributed at right angles. If the resist- 
ances vary, the parallelogram of forces will be changed accordingly. 


Law III. Action and reaction are always equal and opposite; 
that is to say, the actions of two bodies upon each otherare always 
equal and in opposite direction. 


To be consistent, let us define his third law in terms of one, as we 
have done in the first and second : 


‘THE MUTUAL RESISTANCE OF TWO BODIES IS ALWAYS EQUAL AND OP- 
POSITE j THAT IS, IF TWO BODIES COLLIDE IN ANY MANNER, THEY DO NO 
MORE THAN EXCHANGE EQUAL WORK UPON EACH OTHER. IF TWO 
BODIES OF EQUAL MOMENTUM DIRECTLY COLLIDE, THEY EXCHANGE 
EQUAL WORK BY ARRESTING THE MOTION OF EACH OTHER, AND THEIR 
RESISTANCES ARE ALWAYS EQUAL AND IN OPPOSITE DIRECTIONS. 


' Of course these definitions apply only in cases where the resistance 
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between two bodies is not changed by the resistance of some other 
body ; then the changes in their respective momenta, induced by their 
mutual resistances on colliding, are equal and іп opposite directions. 
The changes in the velocities of the two bodies are also in opposite 
directions, but not equal except when their masses are equal. In 
cases of the collision of two bodies of unequal masses, the changes 
of velocities are in the inverse ratio of the masses,” 

Epitor: What you have published as “a new physical truth” 
{Vol IX, Мо, 1, cover р, 7) is implied in the former statements of 
Newton and others, and is only a part truth, and therefore not new. 

My statement, which is both new and true, reads thus : 

All change depends on am INEQUALITY in the adjustment of forces, 
whereby particles and aggregates compress to and repel from centres, while 
‘acting tn lines least resisting. 

The above statement resolves all change into motion by an inequality 
of the adjustment of force with resistance. This is the one law which 
persistent research has been seeking for many years. This it is that 
harmonizes Religion and Science. Mr. Herbert Spencer says the 
most abstract truth in our intelligence affords the needful ground on 
which Religion and Science must stand in support of each other. 

E. J. Сооржтм. 


We republish the statement as found at the beginning of Dr. Good- 
win's pamphlet, which appeared with the notice of his “ New Physica] 
Truth,” in our January number (1892), together,with his re-statement 
of Newton’s three laws, and his statement, which he says is new. 


Two Eves or Greece. (Vol. VII, p. 8.) A name given to Athens 
and Sparta, the most celebrated of all the Grecian cities. So Milton: 
“ Athens, the eve of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence.” (Para- 
dise Regained w, 240-241). 


Two Eyes or History. (Vol. VIII, р. 23.) Astronomy and 
chronology may be said to be so called, yet we have seen it stated 
that chronology and geography are the two eyes of history — time and 
place. Elijah H. Burritt, “ Geography of the Heavens,” p. 54, says 
“ astronomy becomes the parent of chronology." 

Joseph Justus Scaliger, 1540-1709, is called the “Father of Chro- 
nology." (See Brewer's Hand Book for Readers," p. 187.) 

SEARCHER. 
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CaLyPso AND Circe, (Vol. IX, р. 22 [:].) Mr. C. F, Keary con- 
siders Calypso and Circé as the same. "Each is very Death herself.” 
They however personified different principles. Kalypso is the sky of 
Night that with the morn and stars illumines the cave in which she 
dwells. True the Ocean of the west contained the Islands of Blessed 
Souls, and Kronos in the character of Rad-amanthos (Ra-t-Amerti) 
presided there. She was so named because she veiled (cka/upse) 
Odysseus on his return from Ilion. 

Kirké is an oriental genius, and Hermes is less bold with her than 
with Kalypso. ‘The name signifies a circle in Greek; and we should 
probably regard her as the moon-goddess. She is the same as the 
Assyrian Istar and the Phoenician Astarté. А. WILDER. 


KaLveso AND Kirke. (Vol. IX, p.22 [1].) Robert Brown, Jun. 
published in 1883 “The Myth of Kirké," quoting from Milton’s 
Comus (49:59), " Who knows not Circe, the daughter of the Sun? ” 
In section II, he compares the two mysterious goddesses, a process 
which shows that though the one is not actually a reduplication of the 
other, yet that they are merely variant phases of the same great power. 

1, Each is a fair and lovely goddess in a remote island, attended 
by handmaidens.— Odyssey v, 109 ; X, 343- 

2. Each is connected with gold and silver, and weavesa mighty 
web as she sings.—/bid v. 62 ; X, 222. 

з. Eachis specially described as “ fair-haired.”—/id v, 30; xi, 8, 

4. Each is specially styled “an awful goddess of mortal speech."— 
Ibid x, 1365 хп, 449. 

5. Each has a beautiful dwelling surrounded by woods.— 2i v ; x. 

6. Each loves the hero who unwillingly returns her passion, and 
whom she is not permitted to геѓаіп.—/247 v, 155 ; IX, 29-33. 

7- Each swears solemnly not to injure the hero.— 72i v, 182-187 ; 
х, 345. 3 

8, Each sees that he is bathed and dressed.—4/2;4 v, 264 ; x, 364. 

9. Each at dawn “clad herselfin a great shining robe, light of 
woof and gracious, and about her waist cast a fair golden girdle, and 
put a veil upon her head.” —/Zbid v, 230-232 5 X, 546-547. 

то. Each when the hero departed sent a “ welcome breeze” to speed 
him on his way."—Jbid v, 268 ; x1, 7 ; Хи, 149. 
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Tue OcraNIDES, These were sea-nymphs, daughters of Oceanus 
and the goddess Tethys. Their number was many. Hesiod men- 
tions 41 names, and Apollodorus adds Amphitrite, as follows : 


Acasta, Crisia, Melobosis, Prynno, 
Admete, Dioae, Menestho, Rhodia, 
Amphitrite, Doris, Metis, Styx, 
Amphiro, Electra, Ocyroe, Telestho, 
Asia, Eudora, Pasithoe, Thoe, 
Callirhoe, Europa, Petrea, Tycho, 
Galnxaure, Eurynome, Perseis, Urania, 
Calypso, Hippo, Pitho, Xanthe, 
Cerceis, Ianira, Plexaure, Zeuxo. 
Clymene, Ianthe, Pluto, 

Clythia, Idya, Polydora, 


Homer seems to mention in his Hymn to Ceres (404-420) 9 not 
‘included in this list : 


Chryesis, Leucippe, Pheeno, 
Galaxyre, Melite, Pluto, 
Тассће, Rhea, Rhodope, 


‘Tue М№евғІрЕЅ, (Vol. IX, p. 39.) These nymphs of the sea were 
daughters of Nereus and Dorus, said to be 5o in number. Their 
names are singularly formed, and 33 are mentioned by Homer (Miad 
жуш, 47-65). Hesiod is said to give their names as follows : 


Actæa, Eudora, Ianassa, Pronoe, 
Agave, Eulimene, Laomedia, Proto, 
Amphitrite, Eunice, Liagora, Protomelia, 
Autonoe, Eupompe, Lysianassa, Psamathe, 
Cymatolege, Evagora, Melita, Pasthea, 
Cymo, Evarne, Menippe, Sao, " 
Cymodice, Galatea, Nemertes, Spio, 
Cymothoe, Galena, Nesza, Thalia, 
Dynamene, Glauconome, Neso, Themisto, 
Doris, Glauce, Panope, Thetis, 
Doto, Erato, Pherusa, Thoe. 
Eione, Halimede, Polynome, 

Eucrate, Hyppothoe, Pontoporia, 


Homer mentions 15 whose names are not in the list as given above 
from Lempriere's ^ Classical Dictionary," from Hesiod : 
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Amathea, Calliarassa, Halia, Mera, 
Amphinome, Callianira, Tera, Nassa, 
Amphithoe, Clymene, Tanira, Orithya, 
Apseudes, Dexamene, Limnorea, 

Apollodorus mentions 16 whose names are not in the lists above : 
Calypso, Polynoe, Glocothoe, Neomeris, 
Cejanira, Dero, Isea, Pione, 
Ceto, Dione, Ione, Plesaura, 
Cranto, Eumolpe, Melia, Protmedusa. 

Hyginus mention 16 whose names are not in the lists above : 
Arethusa, Crenis, Ephira, Lycorias, 
Asia, Cydippe, Eurydice, Opis, 
Beroe, Deopea, Leucothoe, Phillodoce, 
Cleio, Drymo, Ligea, Xantho. 


THE ATLANTIDES. (Vol. VIII, 268.) These were the twelve daugh- 
ters of Atlas, seven (the Pleiades) by a wife Pleione, and five (the 
Hyades) by a wife Æthra. Н 

"The seven were fabled to have been changed into the seven stars in 
Taurus. Their names were : 


Alcyone, Celeno, Electra, Maia, Merope, Sterope, Taygeta. 


The five became the group of stars in the face of Taurus. Their 
names were : 


Ambrosia, Coronis, Eudora, Phaola, Polyxo. 


Socratic ECLENCHUS AND SoRiTIES. (Vol. VIITp.322-) The eclenchus 
was a mode of argument by scrutiny and questioning. The soritics 
was argument by a series of syllogisms їп which the conclusions of 
one formed the premise of the next. А. WILDER. 


Tue Passions. (Vol. VIII, 24.) The word passion, suffering’ 
what is received or undergone. Though often associated with pain, 
it does not have that meaning necessarily, or at all times, That which 
is experienced, acquiesced in, or coóperated with, is suffering. There 
was a passion of Adonis and other hero-divinities, А. WILDER. 


Live, vile, and evil have the self-same letters, 
He fives but vile who evi holds in fetters.—Zevi Veil. 
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Ѕнпон. Several have propounded the question as to who r what 
is Shiloh in Genesis XLIX, то. In answer we reply there is a great 
diversity of opinions among biblical scholars. We will give the sev- 
eral versions, and the conclusions will have to be left with each ques- 
tioner. Commentators are divided as to whom or what to apply the 
word Shiloh, 

Authorized version, ‘ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor 
a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come.” 

Revised version. “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor the 
ruler's staff from between his feet, until Shiloh come.” 

Julia E. Smith's version, “ The rod shall not depart from Judah, 
and a leader from between his feet, till that Shiloh shall соте,” 

Septuagint. “ A prince shall not fail from Judah, nor a captain out 
of his loins, until the things come that are laid up for him," 

Syriac. “ The sceptre shall not fail from Judah, nor an expounder 
from between his feet, till he come whose it is." 

Arabic. " The sceptre shall not be taken away from Judah, пога 
lawgiver from under his rule, until he shall come whose it is." 

Samaritan, “ Тһе sceptre shall not be taken away from Judah, nor 
a leader from his banners, until the Pacific shall come.” 

Latin Vulgate. “ The sceptre shall not be taken away from Judah, 
nor a leader from his thigh, until-he shall come who is to be sent.” 

Targum, Onkelos. “ One having the principality shall not be taken 
from the house of Judah, пог а scribe from his children’s children, 
until the Messiah come, whose the kingdom is.” 

Targum, Ferusalem, “ Kings shall not fail from the house of Judah 
nor skilful doctors of the law from their children’s children, till the 
time when the king’s Messiah shall come.” 

Targum, Fonathan, “Kings shall not from the house of Judah, 
nor skilful doctors of the law, until the time when the king’s Messiah 
shall come, the little one of his sons.” 

Rabbinic Commentary. “The kindom of the tribe of Judah shall not 
depart, nor the princes in the land of Israel which are of the tribe of 
Judah, until Shiloh come.” 

The B'chai writes: “Until Shiloh come " means that the kingdom 
of Judah shall last till Moses comes to be king, as it is written in the 
text, * And he shall reign in Jeshurun,” 4. ^, And Moses will be king 
over Israel; Shiloh having the same numerical value as Moses, it re- 
fers to Moses. 
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Every Млтсн 15 A Compass, A few days аро I was standing by 
an American gentleman, when I expressed a wish to know which point 
was the north. He at once pulled ovt his watch, looked at it, and 
pointed to the north, I asked him whether he had a compass attached 
to his watch. ‘ All watches,” he replied, “ are compasses.” Then he 
explained to me how this was. Point the hour hand to the sun and 
the south is exactly half-way between the hour and the figure XII on 
the watch. For instance, suppose that it is four o'clock. Point the 
hand indicating four to the sun and II on the watch is exactly south. 
Suppose that it is eight o’clock, point the hand indicating eight to the 
sun, and the figure X on the watch is due south, My American 
friend was quite surprised that I did not know this. Thinking that 
possibly I was ignorant of a thing that every one else knew, and 
happening to meet Mr, Stanley, 1 asked that eminent traveler if he was 
aware of this simple mode of discovering the points of the compass. 
He said that he had never heard of it. I presume, therefore, that the 
world is in the same state of ignorance, Amalfi is proud of having 
been the home of the inventor of the compass. I do not know what 
town boasts of my American friend as a citizen.—Zondon Truth, 


Pecuttar Worps. A correspondent asks for the derivation and 
meaning of the word “ xinxy.” We cannot give it, yet we have met 
the word in Richard Carlile’s works, and others’. Who can explain it ? 

These rare words remind us of George W. Thompson's formula : 

The Norm + the Germ X the Conditions = the Fruit. 

Serieses. This plural form of series is used by James Lockhart in a 
tract on “ Cubic Equations belonging to the Irreducible Case " (p. 34), 
London, 1813. 

Quotity. This word was made by Isaac Barrow, says Stewart, 
and was used in his “ Lectures ” in place of guantity when applied to 
number. Barrow observes : 

“ The general object of the mathematics ha$ no proper name, either 
in Greek or Latin. Itis plain that mathematics is conversant about 
two things especiall;, quantity strictly taken, and quotity; or, magni- 
tude and multitude." 

Quiddity. This word, Dr. William Whewell says, the Latin Aristo- 
telians used. In the same way we talk of the guantity and quality of 
a thing, they spoke of its guéddity, 1 

Нааейу. This word means thinness, “a certain determining posi- 
tive entity." The word was used by the school of Duns Scotus, who 
was the adversary of Thomas Aquinas in theology. “ Thus an indi- 
vidual man is Peter, because his Aumanity is combined with илеу," 
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The Wisdom - Religion. 


BY H. T. EDGE, LONDON. 


In this age of multitudinous beliefs—religious, philosophic, scientific, 
and mystical — broad-minded people, free from prejudice in favor of 
any particular belief, are ata loss which to accept; and not being 
able to accept all, generally end in accepting none, that їз, in becom - 
ing agnostics. But the agnostic position, however free from shackles, 
is after all one of debasement; to confess one’s self ignorant does 
not raise one’s self-respect. Neither is the sentiment of veneration, 
and others akin thereto, satisfied. Hence, an agnostic, unless he be 
devoid of such sentiments, i. е. a moral deformity, must ever be con- 
scious of an aching void. 


Is there, then, no alternative between being an agnostic and accept- 
ing one of the exclusive forms of belief and worship called religions? 
Must an earnest and broad-minded enquirer either confine his soaring 
spirit within the narrow and constricted limits of a church, or else 
confess himself an atheist? Ask Mrs, Annie Besant and many others 
who have had this perplexing question solved for them, and they will 
tell you there is а system called ‘Theosophy, which will enable a man 
to preserve his breadth of mind without compelling him to sacrifice 
his aspirations and veneration for the supreme. 


What, then, is this Theosophy? Theosophy is a system designed 
to reconcile all 


RELIGIONS, PHILOSOPHIES, AND SCIENCES 


under опе common system of ethics based on eternal verities. This is 
a stock definition ; and to those who are accustomed to hear big 
words used to express small ideas or to define empty dogmas, they 
may seem pretentious ; but a little explanation will remove such ob- 
jections. People may say, * How can all religions be reconciled under 
one system, when they are so opposed to one another in their doc- 
trines? " The answer is that Theosophy does not try to reconcile doc- 
frines, since these are merely the external forms of religions, due to 
cumulative effect of differences in the climatic, racial, and intellectual 
characteristics of the various people who profess them. 
In days long gone by, before that event took place which is de- 
scribed in the Bible as the “ Fall of Man," and is known by Theoso- 
lhists as the fall of Spirit into matter, the human race was more spir 
itual and god-like than at present, and the confusion of races, nations 
and creeds did not exist, for the curse of separateness and selfishness 
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had not yet descended, and man was a harmonious brotherhood. The 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD, OF THE UNIVERSE, OF LIFE, 


had not become degraded to a mere speculation as it is at present, 
when every one is at liberty to build up a religion or philosophy of 
his own. Neither were the aspirations of the heart severed from 
those of the intellect, and the science of life divided into halves— 
Religion and Science—as at the present day. There was one single 
system of knowledge, embracing all departments of enquiry, whether 
ethical, socical, scientific, or what not, and it has been called the Wis- 
dom-Religion, or 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE, OR THE DIVINE GNOSIS, 


As man became more material, selfish, and evil, it became песез- 
sary to keep this divine knowledge more or less secret, because it was 
dangerous to entrust it to people who might use it for their own pri- 
vate advantage, instead of for the general welfare. Hence, if we ех- 
amine the pages of history we find it was taught from time to time, 
under names similar to the above by persons calling themselves 
“ Hierophants,” or “ Initiates,” to small select bodies or schools by 
means of ceremonies known as “ Mysteries." To mention a few in- 
stances, there were the mysteries of Egypt, of Samothrace, of Pythag- 
oras and his school, of Plato, of the Alexandrian philosophers, and 
of the Neo-Platonists, also the Mysteries known as the Eleusinia in 
Greece, and the Yogis and Adepts of modern India, with their religio- 
philosophical systems, esoteric and exoteric. The Wisdom-Religion 
is taught at the present day under the name of Theosophy. 


THE CHIEF TEACHINGS OF THEOSOPHY. 


т, The universe is not an aggregation of separate parts, but is one 
whole, and this whole or sum-total of all that exists is Deity. Thus 
our God is not a personality; it is the sum-total of all states of con- 
sciousness and all forms of manifestation,or, in other words,the ultimate 
spiritual basis of the universe, This Deity (Para-BraAm) exists alter- 
nately in a state of rest and a state of activity. In the former state 
the whole universe is unmanifested and, so to say, asleep ; in the latter 
state the Deity assumes a creative power and the universe is evolved 
according to philosophical principles too abstruse to enter into here. 
Both these last billions of years, and the latter one prevails of course 
now. 


2. Man consists mainly of two parts, a spiritual part, which is a 
spark from Deity and is "made in the image of God", and a lower 
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part, which is animal and of the world. The divine part, or Higher 
Ego, is in its original state good from want of power to commit evil ; 
it is part of the divine scheme of evolution that it should acquire ex- 
perience, or the knowledge of good and evil, so as to perfect its na- 
ture ; therefore it has to pass through a long series of incarnations on 
earth, during which at first it inevitably goes astray, but ultimately 
conquers sin, and matter reassumes its divine state of purity. p 

3. Our present earth-life is only one of along series of similar 
ones undergone by our Higher Ego in accordance with the above law. 
The conditions of wealth, station, and happiness in which we are born 
in any given life or incarnation are regulated by a law known as the 


LAW OF KARMA, OR MERIT, 


This may be described as the law of cause and effect in the moral 
world, and provides that sins bring their own punishment and virtues 
their own reward, not according to the decision of a personal God, 
but as a matter of necessity and inevitableness, so that a man who 
breaks Nature's laws in one life incurs the penalty either in that same 
life ora subsequent one, just as a drunkard gets a headache next morn- 
ing. It will be seen that this law accounts for the differences in 
worldly condition which must otherwise be put down to the caprice of 
a personal Deity, teaches us self-reliance, and does away with the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. 


4. The present stage of human development is a comparatively 
low one, and is destined to evolve higher and higher till he reaches 
that state of divine Manhood which is his ultimate goal and which we 
see exemplified in Jesus. We have achieved wonderful power over 
the material world, but there are higher worlds than this, The 
body functions on the physical plane, the soul on the psychic plane, 
and the spiritual on the spiritual plane. Life on this plane is much 
fuller and involves the possession of far higher powers and faculties 
than we at present possess. 


PRACTICAL THEOSOPHY 


teaches how to cultivate our higher nature, and transfer our conscious- 
ness and power of action to the Caran} planes. But the road 
to power lies only through renunciation of self and worldly attractions, 
and is usually the work of several incarnations Some great souls 
have outstripped the run of humanity and risen to these heights of 
development; they have formed the Initiates, Adepts, and true Magi 
of all ages, and they preserve the knowlehge of the Secret Doctrine 
on earth. 
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“Our INHERITANCE IN THE GREAT PvRAMID." Charles Piazzi 
"Smyth, Astronomer Royal of Scotland, author of the book on the 
Great Pyramid, quoted above, in the fifth edition, chapter 11, part 1st» 
page 11, refers to the bibliography of cyclometry, quadrature, and rec- 
tification, published in June and July N. AND Q., 1888, as follows : 

“Thus, in Nos. 6 and 7, Vol. V, of ‘The Bizarre, Notes and 
Queries,’ for June and July, 1888, published at Manchester, М. H., 
United States of America, a publication of small size, but considerable 
weight, because of eminent seriousness and ability, working too, under 
the double motto : rst, from Plato, ‘God perpetually geometrizes ' ; 
2d, from Confucius, ‘He who offends against Heaven has none to 
whom he can pray,"—in the above numbers of the above-named serial, 
let me repeat, will be found an admirably condensed article on 
*Cyclometry, Quadrature, Rectification,’ consisting of thirty-three 
pages of short, pithy notes on chiefly very modern works published 
both in London and America, bringing out by their own supposed ab- 
solute mathematics various impossible values for x, stretching any- 
where on either side of the correct 3.14159, etc., — given to 707 deci- 
mal places, not one of which can be altered with impunity, — up to so 
large a variance on one side as to 3.23, and on the other side as 3.125, 
Nearly one hundred such authors are alluded to ; vigorously, so self- 
sacrificingly have some of them preached their misleading lights that 
‘of one it is reported that his publications, amounting to fourteen, and 
totalizing 1988 pages, are profusely illustrated with plates, diagrams, 
extracts, and examples. And as I once had a chance opportunity of 
hearing him speak at a public meeting in Liverpool, he was a man of 
power on the platform above the the average of men, on all subjects 
but that опе, on which he was most anxious to lead them, viz., his 
own value of т.” 


Way Sixty Seconps МАКЕ А Minute. Why isour hour divided 
into sixty seconds, etc.? Simply and solely, replies Max Muller, in 
Fortnightly Review, because in Babylon there existed by the side of 
the decimal system of notation another system, the sexagesimal, which 
was counted by sixties. Why that number should have been chosen is 
clear enough, and it speaks well for the practical sense of those ancient 
Babylonian merchants. There is no number which has so many di- 
visors as 60; it being divided without a remainder by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 
12, 15, 20 and зо, The Babylonians divided the sun’s daily journey 
into 24 parasangs, or 720 stadia. Each parasang or hour was sub- 
divided into 60 minutes. A parasang is about a German mile, or a 
little more than four and a half English miles ; and Babylonian astron- 
отегѕ compared the progress made by the sun during one hour at the 
time of the equinox to the progress made by a good walker during the 
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same time, both accomplishing one parasang. ‘The whole course of 
the sun during the 24 equinoctial hours was fixed at 24 parasangs, or 
720 standia, or 360 degrees. The system was handed on to the Greeks, 
and Hipparchus, the Greek philosopher, who lived 150 B. C., intro- 
duced the Babylonian hour into Europe. Ptolemy, who wrote 140 
A. D., and whose name still lives in that of the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy, gave still wider currency to the Babylonian way of reckon- 
ing time. It was carried along on the quiet strain of traditional 
knowledge through the Middle Ages, and, strange to say, it sailed down 
safely over the Niagara of the French revolution. For the French, 
when revolutionizing weights, measures, coins, and dates, and subject- 
ing all to the decimal system of reckoning, were induced by some un- 
explained motive to respect our clocks and watches, and allowed our 
bials to remain sexagesimal —that is, Babylonian—each hour consist- 
ing of sixty minutes. 


Names or NoaH's AND His Sons’ Wives. (Vol. VIII, p. 37.) We 
find an extract preserved from Berosus, the Chaldean historian, which 
gives the names of these ante- and post-diluvian wives slightly differ- 
ent from those given in the “ Book of Jasher.” Berosus wrote : 

* But there was one among the giants that reverenced the gods, 
and was more wise and prudent than all the rest, His name was Noa. 
He dwelt in Syria with his three sons, Sem, Japet, Chem, and their 
wives, the great Tidea, Pandora, Noela, and Noegla. This man fear- 
ing the destruction which he foresaw from the stars would come to. 
pass, began in the seventy-eight year before the inundation to build a 
ship covered like an ark, Seventy-eight years from the time he be- 
gan to build the ship the ocean of a sudden broke out, and all the in- 
land seas and the rivers and fountains bursting from beneath, attended 
by the most violent rains from heaven for many days—overflowed all 
the mountains, so that the whole human race was buried in the waters, 
except Noa, and his family, who were saved by means of the ship, 
which, being lifted up by the waters, rested at last on thee top of the 
Gendyz, or mountain, on which it is reported there now remaineth 
some part, and that men take away the bitumen and make use of it by 
charm, or expiation, to avoid evil.” WARREN ADMANT. 

——————— 

“Tue DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS SHALL COME." This is quoted from. 
the Prophecy of Aggeus (Haggai) 11, 8 Douay version. The Revised 
version reads: “the desirable things of all nations shall come.” 
What is the import of the passage ? If it is prophecy, is its fulfill- 
ment in the past, or in the future? Gezo. К. КАСЕ. 
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PENTALITHISMUS AND PENELOPE, (Vol. VIII, p. 22[2].) Thomas 
Browne, in his “ Garden of Cyrus," (Simon Wilkin’s edition), Lon- 
don, 1852, p. 509, says of these games : 

“ Somewhat after this manner they ordered the little stones in the 
old game of Penthelithismus, or casting up five stones to catch them on 
the back of their hand. And with some resemblance hereof, the 
Proci, or prodagal paramous, disposed their men, when they played at 
Penelope. For being themselves 108, they set 54 stones on either side, 
and one in the middle, which they called Penelope, which he that hit 
was master of the game." 

Theodore A, Buckley, in his translation of. Homer's Odyssey Bk. I, 
р 4, (Bohn's Classical Library), note, referring to Liddell's Lexicon, 
about the game of drafts, says : 

“ Tt appears from Athenzeus that the chief fun of the game consist- 
ed in driving one piece, called Penelope, which was placed between 
the two halves of something like a modern backgammon board, twice 
out of its place, by means of another. The winner was supp.sed to 
have some chance in gaining Penelope." 


ParROcLUs's GAME оғ Dick, (Vol. VIII, p. 22, [10].) Patroclus, 
the bosom friend of Achilles, confessed that he killed Clysonymus, son 
of Amphidamas, having become enraged over a game of dice (asrág/os, 
iad ххіп, 87). Astragalomancy is defined by Webster: “ Divina- 
tion by means of small bones or dice marked with letters," It is from 
astrágalos, ankle-bone, and smanteía, divination, 

Jeremy Taylor, in his “Holy Living and Dying," p. 224 (Bohn's 
Standard Library), says : 

* Remove from thyself all provocations and incentives to anger, 
especially games of chance and great wager. Patroclus killed his 
friend, the son of Amphidamas, in his rage and fury, rising from a 
cross game at tables," 


^ Tue HUNTSMEN ARE UP IN America.” “Though Somus (Miad 
1, 6) be sent to rouse up Agamemnon, I find no such effect in these 
drowsy approaches of sleep. To keep our eyes open longer, were but 
to act our Antipodes. The huntsmen are up in America, and they 
are already past their first sleep in Persia. But who can be drowsy 
at that hour which freed us from everlasting sleep? or have slumber- 
ing thoughts at that time, when sleep itself must end, and as some 
conjecture all shall awake again.” — Garden of Cyrus, by Thomas 
Bowne, p. 563. 

What time of night was it with the author? If it was midnight 
with him in London, what time did the huntsmen rise in New England 
on March 21? ANGLO, 
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Surrors or PENELOPE. (Vol. VIII, р. 22, [4].) Thomas Browne 
gives the number of suitors as 108, as above, but gives no authority 
for the statement. The Odyssey gives the names of 16 (Vol. VII, p. 
350). Penelope agreed to take the one who shot an arrow through 
12 axe-eyes placed in succession; this was done by Ulysses in dis- 
guise, the long-absent husband. 


JEHovaH, or JrHoviH ? Inoticethat the great name of Deity 
is spelled two ways in Notes AND QUERIES, Fehovak and Fehovih, 
Is there authority or standard for either spelling ? Jony. 

This name of Deity is peculiar, and we have already admitted to 
our pages considerable space to the use, pronunciation, and etymology 
of the tetragrammatonic name. In tbe King James version it is 
always vocalized ‘ Jehovah,” with one exception (Psalm Lxvittt4), 
where it is “ Jah.” Cruden gives but four references for the name 
alone, Exodus vi, 3; Psalm xxvii, 18 ; Isaiah хи, 2, and XXVI, 4; 
and three times hyphenized, Genesis xxit, 14 ; Exodus хуп, 15, and 
Judges ут, 24. In the original it is in its fourlettered form IHVH, 
and usually is translated “ the Lord.” The prounuciation is very 
varied. In the new Bible called Oahspe it is vocalized “ Jehovih.” 
Yehovah is the generally euphonized form, while many prefer Yahveh. 
The Hebrews read Adonai when they came to the name IHVH. 
It can be vocalized many ways, as may be seen in the many works on 
{һе import of the same, both esoteric and exoteric. 


a 


METAPHORICAL RELATIONSHIPS. A correspondent send us the fol- 
lowing quotations : 
“Truth! eldest daughter of the Diety !"—/ight Thoughts, ТУ, 827, 
“ Silence and Darkness ! solemn sisters, twins | "Night Thoughts,1,28, 
* By Darkness and by Silence, sisters dread | " — Might Thoughts, 
IX, 2096. 
“ Then Sleep and Death, two twins of wingéd race."-7/iad xv1,672. 
“ Death and his brother Sleep."— Queen Mab, 
“ Necessity is the mother of invention."— Gregory Nasianzen. 
** Idleness is the mother of want.’—Zgnatius. М 
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І. 8 Benson’s Trisection ef an Angle. 
—— 
In my letter to you of December 21st instant, I pointed out the 
error in Mr. Benson's trisection, but I gave no proof of my assertion 
that the lines 5 Æ and У Л do not, in general, intersect the arc SK V 


in the same point. This fact is easily proved, but a geometrical proof 
is not easily obtained because there is оле value for < M SB, be- 
tween the limits 0° and 30°, corresponding to which the lines S Æ and 
VN will intersect the arc SX Vin the same point ; and, consequently, 
one particular value of the < BS V can be trisected by this construc- 
tion. The value of the one particular angle that can Бе trisected by 
this construction, and the failure of the construction for all other an- 
gles, except 90°, may be determined as follows : 

Putting radius S C= 1, ѕіп 60° = а, and < MS B == x,we readily 
find (Euclid III, 36, Cor. 1) CX = V DF aans patiant. 

Therefore, in the triangle A’ СХ we have the hypothenuse C X = 
У (-Fatanz--a%an®e, and the perpendicular A’ X = sin 60° = a, to 
find the < ASE=} «4CE—Ysin' (t. 
+5 i G; -Fatanx4- mus) 
Now, if the construction is correct < 4 S E will always be one- 
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third of the angle to be trisected. Therefore, if the constriction is 
correct, because 4 (v — =) is one-third of the angle to be trisected, we 
must have p (т — x) — 4 sin" ( ————* __ 
ч ( ) + ( У тше). ч 

As this is a transcendental equation, it cannot be solved directly, 
but from a few trials we find that (+) will be satisfied by assuming x 
= 19°, and that for all values of a /ess than 19° we have, 

" E a 

T—X > д in! (————=——— 
+ ( ) psi G 1--atanz--astandz/ ' 


and for all values greater than 19° we have, 


н) cat (LER) 


te a 
For æ = 80°, } sia"! ( шыш ) = 20° 26%, which is 
264’ too great. 
i а 
For æ = 15°, } sin ( JUüerpASE ) = 94° 54’, which is 
6' too small. Jort E. Henpricks, Des Moines, Iowa, 


The Veil of Isis. 


BY WM. EMMETTE COLEMAN, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
—— 

Tn continuation of the remarks, in Nores AND Queries, November, 
1891, on the inscription at Sais,on the so-called temple of Isis, the 
following facts are submitted : 

Sais, in Lower Egypt, was the principal seat of the worship of the 
goddess Neith, and in the great temple thereat dedicated to her, oc- 
curred the famous inscription so often misquoted and misapplied. 
Neith and Isis were two distinct divinities, and their supposed identi- 
fication is due to an error of Plutarch, which error has been repro- 
duced to the present time. Neith was one of the first order of deities 
in Egypt, while Isis and the entire circle of Osirian deities were of the 
third order,—that is, according to Herodotus, Wilkinson, and Bunsen 
(Rawlinson's “ Herodotus,” N. Ү., 1859, П, pp. 241-242, 246; Bun- 
sen's “ Egypt," т, p. 378, e£ seg). Neith was preéminently a virgin 
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goddess,—the virgin mother of Ra the sun-god,—that is, of Ra in his 
highest form, that of the Creator. (See Tiele's “ Egyptian Religion,” 
Boston, 1882, pp. 204-205.) Neith combined within herself virginity 
and maternity, “She is the eternal deepest ground of all things 
symbolized, as divine mother-maid.” “ There is no one of the Egyp- 
tian gods as quite like her. Her attributes are transferred to other 
goddesses, but they all reproduce only one side of the double being 
that we find in Neith. (Tiele, “ Egypt. Relig.,” pp. 204-205). 

On the other hand, Isis was one of a circle of Osirian deities,— 
always the wife, but sometimes the mother, sister, or daughter of 
Osiris. The idea of virginity, the distinguishing characteristic of 
Neith, was foreign to Isis. She always figures as the wife of Osiris, 
while Neith, being a perpetual virgin, has no husband assigned to her 
inthe Egyptian pantheon. Neith is forever free from all masculine 
contact, as the correct rendering of the Saitic inscription inform us. 
It is her virginity, not her inscrutability, which is emphasized in the 
inscription, Certain writers have claimed Isisa virgin-mother, but 
such was certainly not the Egyption conception. She is said to have 
been married to Osiris, her brother, while they were in their mother's 
womb; the result of this antenatal union was Horus, the young sun- 
god. After the death of Osiris, he (Osiris) “became lord of the 
world of the dead, and Isis, who has continued to have intercourse 
with him there, brings forth Harpocrates (Tiele, “ Egypt. Relig," p. 
40). Itis absurd to call Isis a virgin-mother. Horus is universally 
recognized in Egyptian mythology as the son of Osiris by his wife Isis, 
How could she bea virgin? Itis probable that representations of 
Isis and the infant Horus gave rise to similar representations of Mary 
and the infant Jesus; butitis incorrect to state, as various authors 
have, that the Egyptian delineations were intended to depict the in- 
fant Horus and his virgin mother. In the temple of Neith at Sais, 
homage was rendered to Isis as a deity distinct from Neith, “There, 
in addition to the worship of Neith in her two forms, corresponding to 
her double nature, homage was paid to Selk, the scorpion goddess, 
Ma, the goddess of truth, Zsis, Seti, Nephthys,” etc., (Tiele; 4 <., p. 208). 

This shows the worship of Isis distinct from that paid to the two 
forms of Neith. 

At an early period the Greeks seemed to have identified Neith with 
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their own goddess Athene, — corresponding to the Roman Minerva. 
Herodotus (п, 59, 62) and Plato (Timzus, 22, A ; Jowett's transla- 
tion, Oxford, 1871, п, 518; Davis's translation, Bohn, п, 325) identify 
the Saitic Neith with Athene-Minerva. The earliest mention of the 
farfamed inscription in the temple at Sais is by Plutarch in his 
Peri Isidos kai Osiridos (De Iside et Osiride), — “ Or Isis and Osiris " 
section g. In the original Greek the passage reads thus : 

“ To d' en Saci tes Athenas, hen kai Isin nomizousin, hedos epigraphen 
eiche toianten, Ego eimi pan to gegonos, kai on, kai esomenon, kai ton emon 
peplon oudeis po thnetos apekalupsen," 

The Latin version is as follows : 

“Quod Sai est Minerva quam camden atque Isidem arbitrantur, fanem 
hanc habebat inscriptionem ; Ego sum amre quod exstitic, est, et erit ; 
meumque peplum nemo adhuc mortalium detexit." (Ploutarchos Suggam- 
aton Tomos Tritos [Plutarchi Scripti Moralia), Duclner emend., Paris, 
Didot, 1856, tom. 1, p. 433). 

The English translation of this in Goodwin's edition of Plutarch's 
“ Morals,” Boston, 1870, tv, p. 72, reads thus : 

“ Moreover, the temple of Minerva which is at Sais (whom they look 
upon as the same with Isis) had upon it this inscription: І ат what- 
ever was, or is, or will be, and my veil no mortal ever took up." 

The latter clause Kenrick translates more correctly, “ No one has 
ever uncovered my skirts " ( Ancient Egypt,” N, Y., 1852, 1, p. 327). 

This clause was expressive of the perpetual virginity of Neith, her 
most marked characteristic. Plutarch misconstrued it as signifying 
the inscrutability of the nature of the goddess and of the principle 
symbolized by her ; and this misconstruction still largely exists in the 
public mind,—the phrase “ The Veil of Isis " being constantly used 
as significant of Nature’s most deeply-hidden arcana. “ Plutarch seems 
to have mistaken the meaning of the words,” says Kenrick, “ refer- 
ringto the mysterious nature of the goddess, instead of her virginity.'" 
(* Ancient Egpyt,” 1, р, 327), “ Plutarch is wrong,” says Wilkinson, 
* jn considering the ‘still unveiled or unmarried goddess the same as 
Isis, and in saying that the latter [Isis] was called by the Egyptians 
‘ Athena,’ signifying ‘ I proceeded from myself’ (Rawlinson's “ He- 
rodotus,” п, p. 91). 

The word pephion (peplos) used by Plutarch is improperly transla- 
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ted“ veil" Peplos was a large full robe worn by women, and specially 
a robe worn by goddesses. The Latin pep/um (pelus) generally sig- 
nified a robe of state, or a robe worn by the gods. The peplus or 
Peplos of Athene-Minerva was specially famous. Plato (Zuthryphron, 
6 C, Jowett’s ** Plato,” 1, p. 305) and Plautus (Prolog. Mercator, ver, 
67,—Riley's “ Plautus," Bohn, п, 137 ; and Fragments from Servius's 
Commentary on the Æneid, 1, 480,—Riley's “ Plautus," п, 528) refer 
to the splendidly embroidered pepios, or peplus of Minerva (Athene) car- 
ried like the sails of a galley in procession at the Panathenaa, or great 
festival of Athene-Minerva, Plutarch having used the word pep/os in 
speaking of Athene-Minerva, he surely could have no reference to 
а veil, 

Proclus, on his Zimevm, lib. т, p. 30, has given us a seemingly more 
complete and accurate rendering of the Saiticinscription. His origi- 
nal Greek is this : 

“ Ta ота, kai ta esomena, kai ta gegonata ego eimi. Ton emon chitona 
oudeis apekalupsen kon ego karpon etehon, helios egeneto.” 


The following English version is in Thomas Taylor's translation of 
“ Proclus on Timæus of Plato,” London, 1820, 1, 82; but the Egyp- 
tians relate, that on the adytum of the goddess there was this 
inscription : 

“ I am the things that are, that will be, and that have been. No 


one has ever laid open the garment by which I ат concealed. The 
fruit which I brought forth was the sun." 


The last clause is omitted entirely in Plutarch. Proclus, instead of 
peplon, uses the word eAifona in naming the covering of the goddess, 
Chiton cannot well be translated veil, as it always denotes a garments 
robe, tunic, or something analogous. 


In view of these facts, we perceive the inapplicability of the phrase 
“The Veil of Isis,” as applied to the inpenetrable mysteries of 
Nature; for there never wasa "'Saitic Isis" ; no “* veil” ever cov- 
ered Isis, or the goddess with whom she was incorrectly depicted 
(Neith); and the supposed “ veil” never symbolized the inscrutable- 
ness of Nature arcana,—the neverlifted garment or robe of Neith 
being a symbol of the perpetual virginity of the great Mother-Goddess 
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Resolution of Algebraical Equations by Substitution, 


Ву B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. 


[THIRD РАРЕВ, | 

When two quadratic equations are symmetrical with respect to the 
two unknown quantities : that is, when they are similarly involved ; it 
is often of advantage in their resolution, it is well known, to substi- 
tute a single unknown quantity for their sum and product respectively, 
Our text-books on algebra, however, do not extend this principle of 
substitution for the purpose of resolution beyond equations con- 
taining two unknown quantities. Our purpose is to show, that the 
method when extended, is equally as well adapted to the resolution of 
such equations containing three or more unknown quantities as it is 
in those containing two, The method in the extended principle is to 
substitute a single unknown quantity for the sum of the unknown 
quantities in the equations, for the sum of their products taken two 
and two, three and three, etc., respectively, ending with a single un- 
known expression for their product taken all together. Then we next 
proceed to form derived equations by adding the given equations, by 
adding their products taken two and two, three and three, etc., ending 
with their products taken all together. In these derived equations, 
after appropriately grouping the terms, we replace them by our sub- 
stituted equivalents, thus forming as many equations as we have un- 
known quantities with different unknown symbols. We then proceed 
by the usual methods of elimination to find the values of these symbols 
in known terms, Finally by a well known principle of algebra in 
forming equations from their roots, we can with the determined values 
found for these symbols construct an equation, of a degree denoted 
by their number, the roots of which will be interchangeably the values 
of the unknown quantities sought to be determined. We bave here- 
tofore illustrated this process in Nores AND Queries by many exam- 
ples in our published article entitled “Simultaneous Equations” 
(Vol. V, рр. 17, 70). In many cases, however, it will be necessary to 
find only one or two of the values of our substituted symbols, which 
by substituting in the given equations transformed to contain them, 
will readily allow us to find the values of the unknown quantities by 
quadratics, or a simpler process, 
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We will give an example and its solution which will more fully ex- 
plain the process than language can describe it. 


pri(xy—:)—a—24 . . 
22 A PLE э mie s e арз ДЕ Solos 
ays(—xtjy+2)=e=120 | (a » granis 
SOLUTION. 
Put z--y-]-2—s, zy-]-z4- yz—m, and ryz=n ; also, for convenience, 
put a--5--c—4—216, abtact+bemg—18248, and abc—- p 207360. 
By (1)--(2)2-(3)— [by involving terms and factoring]—-ns—d (4) 
Similarly (1)X(2)4-(1)Xx(3)d-(2)X(s)—4mm—5M —g .  . (5) 
And (1)X(2)X(z)—4emn'—m—8nmp . ww. (6) 
By (5)xns—(6), 8n4—nsg—p—dg—p, n=} *y[2(dg—p)] . (7) 
Now the given equations are equivalent to 


m—2m—a . . . (8) 
ns—2ny=b . . . (9) 
экө. ү ж ч (m) 


Substituting in (8), (9), and (10), the value of ns as given їп (4), and 
the value of n as found in (7), and resolving severally as simple equa 
tions, we find that 


d—a [28 
= VEP ерла ры P777 
= 4—5 27 ate = 
*S2(dg—p)]  *V[2(a4-b4-c) (ab-I-ac--5c) — Zabe) 


= de ats =й 
NB 9] Аа ab ac 0) — Babe] 

We could give numerous examples like the foregoing in which the 
values of the unknown quantities can be determined by quadtatics by 
the same method, which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
Solve otherwise. 


For instance, the value of x, y, and z may be determined by quad- 
ratics in a similar manner in the two following : 


a(y--s—2)—a ж(в+-у)( Aner} Д 
Bare |. ЕДЕ 


e(e-ty—2)=e slety)eby+s)=< 


(n) 


We will give in conclusion one more interesting example and its so- 
lution, as itJshowg that although our principle of substitution may not 
be necessary for resolution in some cases, yet may still be profitably 
employed tojfind some other simplified and curious results, 


To find 2, y, 3, з, m, and п in terms of a, b, and c. 


SOLUTION. 
From (1), at From (2), — Substituting these val- 


ues found for y and z in (3), it becomes 


—z , b—z , (a—2)ib—2) 
нне 0. o w 


Clearing;(7) from fractions, etc., we obtain the quadratics, 


CHH H ababe n . (8) 


Resolving (8) we find that == [et] -1—4 . (9) 


By induction у=А/ [ен] —1:—39 . . (о) 


Aud mV [ee] —1=31 TONES 


To find в we might simply add (9), (10), and (11), to find т, add 
their products taken two and two, to find », multiply them all together ; 
but in this way we cannot obtain the simplest formule for their values, 
nor establish some fine principles in the theory of numbers which we 
wish to show. Hence we will proceed by our method of substitution, 
to find the values of s, m, and n. 


Put for convenience, in equations (т), (2), and (3) a+b+c=—d= 
1267, ab--ac-+Demg—=319068, and aòr=p— 22719669. 
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Then by (1)+(2)+(3), and factoring, we obtain 2:--m—4 (12) 
Similarly, (1)X (2)H- CX G)H- (2) X (3)9$-Esm--n-I-m--3n—g 


(13) 
And (OXOX granted Hanna -o б 
From (12), m=d—2s е Е ` . (15) 
From (13), ne . 0 oh aa Йй) 
By equating (15) and (16), we find that n= 2 t5 -25—54—4 (|, 


34-8 
Substituting the values found for m and л in (14), we obtain after 
clearing from fractions, etc., the following quadratics : 


„._34--44е--*—9ә—3, 
ea teat ead 6 ах de NIB 


Resolving (18) we find that 
24--g--8 2(a--5--2)--ab-Fac- be -3 
s= IOF Па Ра Face pai] 5—64 


Substituting the value found for s in (15) and (17), we readily find 25 
"HH О" 

а+{Н-+-е+6 a es mise "TS 
€ 

Te A s riam s 


We would call attention of the reader to one of the principles in the 
theory of numbers this solution leads to, Itis this : 

Any three radical fractions composed of the quantities a, 4, e, etc., 
like those given in equations (9), (10), and (11), and bearing the re- 
lation to three other quantities x, y, and z, that they do, may be added 
by placing the square of the sum of their numerators over the product 
of their denominators, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


ICHTHUS,—"“ This single word contains a host of sacred names,"— 
—OvPrarus. 


Vor. IX. APRIL, 1892. No. 4. 


LisRARY First MENTIONED iN THE Biste, (Vol. IX, р. 39.) The 
word “ library” is found in II Maccabees 11, 12 : 

“The same things also were reported in the writings and commen- 
taries of Neemias ; how he, founding a library, gathered together the 
acts of the kings, and the prophets, and of David, and the epistles of 
the kings concerning the holy gifts.” 

It is said here that Nehemiah made a library, I suppose, however, 
that the word meant only a collection of books ; in other words, that 
he first collected the various works into a volume ; that they were 
burned and dispersed by Antiochos Epiphanes, and again collected 
by the Asmoneans, with rabbinic additions, making what we call the 
“ Old Testament.” А. WILDER, 


The first place mentioned in the Bible where it is quite probable 
that a collection of books had been gathered into a library, is io 
Joshua xv, 15. 

“Апа he went up thence to the inhabitants of Debir; and the name 
of Debir before was Kirjath-sepher.” 

The word Kirjath is Hebrew for city, and sepher is Hebrew for 
book ; hence, Kirjath-sepher means “book -city,” The name Debir 
means word, oracle, or holy place; #.¢, where these books were 
deposited for safe-keeping. It is thought that a school or seat of learn- 
ing had been established at this place by the Canaanites, and a reposi- 
tory for records and books. 
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Talk About Theosophy. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Theosophy is undoubtedly the rel 
tellects are growing away from creed-cumbered Christianity as it is 
taught in most of the churches. 

Fifty years ago, only an occasional daring soul was br -ve enough to 
question the Trinity, or doubt the efficacy of a vicarious atonement. 
Today, hundreds of strong, up-reaching minds express their dissatis- 
faction of such a creed, and demand something more in keeping with 
the progress of human intelligence. Every thinking mind must real- 
ize that the ultimate spiritual development of man can only be retard- 
ed by a belief that a death-bed confession of Christ, as the Son of 
God, can atone for a life of sin and selfishness, 

It would be a poor method of making a poor man industrious to 
tell him that whatever debts he might incur, or whatever extravagances 
he indulged in, a devoted relative would assume his liabilities. The 
sooner the young man learns that he must suffer to pay for his exces- 
ses, the sooner he will reform his ways. 

The Chinese merchant is not allowed to continue business unless 
every debt he owes is paid at the New Year ; as a consequence the 
Chinese merchant is the most honorable in the world, and bankruptcy 
is seldom heard of there. , It is exactly the same with spiritual bank- 
ruptey. Fully impress upon the child's mind that he must pay here 
and hereafter for every selfish and sinful act, and he will attain a 
higher degree of morality than one who believes that his deeds can be 
washed away in Christ's blood, or paid for by generous gifts to the 
church, and that he can by sudden repentance finally be taken among 
Heaven's honored hosts. 

Theosophy teaches the necessity of an unselfish life, in thought as 
well as deed, It tells us we are responsible for each word, act and 
thought, and by these words, acts, and thoughts, we are daily building 
ourselves perishable or permanent mansions. We cannot put bad and 
poor material into our soul-house today, and tomorrow say, * Lord, I 
repent,” and have the slothful deed remedied. The bad tricks must 
remain, but they may serve as warnings to usin the future, The- 
osophy teaches us that we are part of one supreme system, and 
that we are surrounded by illimitable spaces, filled with god-like 
forces and powers, who will aid us to any height and attainment, 
we put ourselves in harmony with them ; and it teaches us that with- 
in ourselves lie unheard-of and superhuman powers that render us 
god-like in strength if we choose to develop them. It teaches us 
that selfishness is the root of all evil,and only in subjugation of self 
can peace be attained. 
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“ Why! "exclaims the Christian, “ all this is what Christianity is, at 
the core!” 

Ah, yes, my dear Christian, all religions аге the same at the core, 
for the core is the essence of God's love. But Christianity, like many 
other religions, has grown away from the core, to a very tough rind of 
creeds and dogmas. 

“* Do as you would be done by,” is the core of Christianity, as of 
Theosophy. But I can count upon the fingers of one hand the 
church members who place this phrase higher than any portion of the 
catechism or creed of their denomination, and who regard its obedi- 
ence to be of more import than the strict observance of Sunday, of 
partaking of Communion, or a belief in the Trinity. 

Few of our prominent divines follow the motto to the extent of 
avoiding narrow prejudices, and belittling quarrels over dogmas and 
creeds. The recent Church wrangles which disturbed the spiritual 
nerve-centers of the United States were sufficient to turn deyout na- 
tures away from modern Christianity, in search of something more 
elevating and strengthing. 

Theosophy has received many converts, owing to the undignified 
quarrels of Christian clergymen, but alas ! Theosophy has other than 
true followers as well as Christianity, and already its ranks need weed- 
ing. Fad-lovers, seekers after the marvellous, restless souls who de- 
sire change, and sensational people who desire to astound the world 
are all crowdiug into the broad isles of Theosophy. 

A research into Theosophy can bring harmful knowledge alone, 
unless the spirit is developed with the mind, and to crave the highest 
good, which means the extinction of self for selfish purposes. 

The true Theosophist cares little about phenomena, and does not 
boast of his powers in that direction ; his life is open to the most 
‘scrutinizing investigation, and his influence is as inspiring and ccm- 
forting as the sunlight. He is “ a spiritual power for good,” and de- 
lights in giving pleasure and help, and asks no reward save his own 
consciousness of being an instrument of the powers of good. 

It is impossible for the true Theosophist to feel jealousy or envy; 
he holds himself responsible for every thought, because he knows far 
better than any other the power of thought. He knows by rigid con- 
trol of his thoughts and their right direction he can bring himself into 
harmony with all the forces of the Universe and develop the God 
within himself, 

Christ was a perfect Theosophist, and the miracles he performed 
were the achievements of his spirit, which was wholly in league with 
the forces of beauty, light, goodness, and truth, 

‘There is a Christ in each one of us, and the way to the true Christ 
is through Theosophy.— Zhe Path, January, 1892. 
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Dicits CONTAINED IN THE ORTHODOX VALUE OF т, AS CALCULA- 
TED BY WiLLIAM SHANKS. (Vol. II, pp. 631-632; VI, p. 120.) Vol- 
ume III of Prof, C. Piazzi Smyth's * Life and Works at the 
Great Pyramid," Edinburgh, 1867, contains a postscript on pp. 602- 
604, entitled, “Memorandum on the Digits in x." The article gives 
several tables relating to the frequency of the digits occurring in that 
famous decimal calculation to the then 608 decimal places. As a rec- 
reation I have taken the extended calculation of Mr. Sbanks as given 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XXI, 1873, 
which he extended to 707 places, and tabulated the digits. This was 
done in accordance with the hint of Prof. A. DeMorgan in the Lon- 
don Athenaum for October 27, 1866, page 543. DeMorgan says that 
** one digit is treated with an unfairness that is incredible as an acci- 
dent, and that number is the mystic number seven!" He further ob- 
serves that there is probably some reason why the digit 7 is thus de- 
prived of its representation in the decimal number. Yet in twice the 
number of decimal places, 7 might receive a proper representation- 
Here is a field of speculation in which two branches of inquiries may 
unite. I will here give my table of 707 decimals : 


Digit. ‘Number. ‘Multiplied by. Products. 
з 19 1 = 79 
2 73 2 = 146 
3 14 3 = 222 
4 72 4 = 288 
5 63 5 = 315 
6 68 6 = 408 
7 53 1 = 371 
8 73 8 584 
9 79 9 = 71 
a 73 o = ооо 
Totals, 707 3124 


Here it will be seen that 7 does not show,an average representation 
among the digits, Were the decimals extended to 100 places, wheth- 
er or not the digits would average about 103, if 7 increased to 75 ? 

CARLOS. 


A correspondent furnished the following table several months ago. 
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The digits appear double and treble, in the 707 decimals, as follows : 


DOUBLE, TREBLE, 
Digits, Timon, Digits. Times. 
11 ir air I 
22 3 
33 8 222 1 
44 8 
55 4 555 З 
$6 9 
17 3 999 T 
88 8 
99 4 ооо 1 
оо 3 
N. P. D. 
———— 


A Fish THE SvwmoL or Curist. "ICHTHUS," a fish: This 
single word contains a host of sacred names.”—Opratus. 

“ He is that fish which in baptism descends in answer to prayer 
into the baptismal font, so that what was before water is now call еа, 
{гот the fish (a Pisce), piscina.” —O TATUS. 

“ We are little fishes in Christ our great fish. For we are born in 
water, and can only be saved by continuing therein." — TERTULLIAN, 

“ This sign will prevent men from forgetting their origin."-CLEMENT. 


“t That fish which came alive out of the river to Tobias (chapters 
ут and xr), whose heart consumed by passion, put the demon to flight, 
was Christ."—AUGUSTINE, 

“ ICHTHUS is the mystical name of Christ because he descended 
alive into the depths of this mortal life as into the abyss of waters.” — 
AUGUSTINE. 

** The Saviour, the Son of God, is a fish prepared in his passion, by 
whose interior remedies we are daily enlightened and fed." —PnosPER 
of Aquitania, 

“ The fish in whose mouth was the coin paid as the tribute money, 
was Christ at the cost of whose tien. all sinners were redeemed."— 
Jerome, 

Him who is “ figuratively called a fish." —ORtGEN. 

“ Thus this symbol became a sacred fessera, embodying with won- 
derful brevity and distinctness a complete abridgment of the creed— 
a profession of faith, as it were, both in the two natures and unity of 
and in the redemptorial office, of the Blesséd Lord.""—Dr. NORTHCOTE, 
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Tueses; Cities Bv tuis Name. (Vol. V, p. 148; VII, p. 1945 
Vol. IX. p. 22.) There were five cities by the name of Thebes, 
or its variation in orthography. Anthon says Theba, or more correctly 
Thebe. The word is said to mean secret, but this is questioned by several 
etymologists, as well as ZAebe and Thiet being from the same root- 
word, ‘The Septuagint, in Exodus 11, 3, has йде for the word “ ark," 
and ark, in Genesis vi, 14, in the Vulgate, is arca ; Septuagint, &iZofos ; 
Hebrew, bak ; Josephus’ /armaz,an ark, a chest, a coffer, a secret 
place, 

I. Thebes was a city of Mysia, north of Adramyttium, and also 
called, for distinction’s sake, Hypoplakia, because lying at the foot of 
Mount Plakia, It was destroyed by Achilles during the Trojan war 
(Mad т, 565.) Homer called it “Hypoplacian Thebes” (Ziad vi, 396). 

П. Thebes, one of the most ancient and celebrated of the Grecian 
cities, capital of Bceotia, near river Ismenus, founded by Cadmus, and 
first called Cadmia. Nonus affirms that it received the name Thebes 
from the Egyptian city, so called. The “Seven against Thebes,” of 
this Theban war were Adrastus, king of Argos, Polynices and Tydeus, 
sons-in-law of the king, and four of the leading Grecian princes, 
Amphariaus, Capaneus, Hipomedon, and Parthenopzeus. 

ПІ. Thebes, а city of Thessaly, in Phthiotis, not far from the sea. 
In a military point of view it was of great importance to the avenues 
of Magnesia and ‘Thessaly, from its vicinity to Demetrius, Pherz, and 
Pharsalus. 

IV. Thebes, a celebrated city of Upper Egypt, the capital of 
Thebais, The name is said to be a corruption of 74/2 of the Copic, 
which, in the Memphitic dialect of that language, is pronounced Theba, 
Pliny in one place writes the name Thebes in the singular Zhebe 
(5,9). It was called by the Greeks Diospolis, 2, е, city of Jupiter, as 
a translation of Amunei, or the abode of Ammon. Another name ap- 
plied to it was Heécatompylos, i. e., “ Hundred-gated.” Homer says 
of Thebes, “ She pours forth her heroes through a hundred gates " 
(iad 1x, 381). Thebes sank in importance when Memphis arose. 

V. Thebez, Hebrew, 7224/7 ; Septuagint, Thebes ; Vulgate, Thebes. 
A city mentioned in the Bible (Judges 1x, so) Eusebius says it is in 
the borders of Neapolis, at the thirteenth mile on the road to Scy- 
thopolis. The modern village is 7udas. 
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Homer Nor BrtNp, (Vol. IX, p. 22.) Dr. Edward V. Kenealy is 
considered the best authority that Homer was not blind. In his “1п- 
troduction to the Apocalypse," p. 709, he says : 

“ Different authors have ascribed to Homer different countries, in- 
deed the country of a wise*man is in every land; but he was in fact 
an Egyptian of the city of Zhebes, as you may learn from himself; his 
supposed father was a priest there, his real one Hermes, For the wife 
of the priest whose real son he was taken to be, while she was cele- 
brating some sacred mysteries slept in the temple. Hermes embraced 
her (Luke 1), and Homer bore to his dying day a ‘mark of his origin. 
From Thebes he wandered into various countries, and particularly into 
Greece, singing his verses and obtaining the name he bore, He never 
told his real name, nor his country, nor family; but those who knew 
of this mark upon his body took occasion from it to give him the name 
of Homer (‘Omeros—meros, in Greek signifies a thigh)." "О meros, 
the thigh. 


ILrap AND Opvssey— WHAT TO Reap. (Vol. VI. 332.) We would 
advise “ LEON" to read first a prose translation of these two poems. 
"Theodore A. Buckley's are good standards of prose ; afterwards a 
blank verse or rhymed translation will be better appreciated. Неге 
are a few works that will greatly enlighten one in the development of 
these epics : 

^ Juventus Mundi, the Gods and Men of the Heroic Age," by Wm. 
Ewart Gladstone. London, 1869. pp. 541. 

“Homeric Synchronism ; an Inquiry into the Time and Place of 
Homer," by Wm. E. Gladstone. New York, 1876. pp. 284. 

“Landmarks of Homeric Study, with an essay on the points of con- 
tact between the Assyrian Tablets and the Homeric Text" by Wm. E. 
Gladstone. London, 1890. pp. 160. 

“The Problem of the Homeric Poems,” by George D Geddes, 
London, 1878. pp. 365. 

“ Myths of the Odyssey in Art and Literature,” by J. E. Harrison. 
London, 1882. pp. 219. 


Catypso—THE Worp. (Vol IX, p. 22.) “ Does Homer use the 
word calypso in the Jad?" We answer, “yes, but not as а name.” 
In book 111, line 141, it is found, and translated by Buckley, “ veilihg " ; 
also in book xx1, line 321, the word is found, and translated by Buck- 
18У, “ covered,” 
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Grann Masters or Кміснтѕ OF Matta. Who have been the 
Grand Masters of the Order of Knights of Malta? Novice, 

The Order was founded in 1118 by Hugh de Payens, and 22 have 
served till r297, when at the death of James de Molay it was merged 
or became a factor of the Order of the Temple. Grand Masters and 
dates of elections ; 


т, Hugh de Payens, 1118 12, Gilbert Horal, 1195 
2. Robert of Burgundy, 1136 13. Philip de Plessis, 1201 
3. Everard de Barri, 1146 14. William de Chartres, 1217 
4. Bernard de Tremellay, 1151 15. Peter de Montaigu, 1218 
5. Bertrand de Blanquefort,i154 16. Hermann de Perigord, 1236 
6. Philip of Naplous, 1167 17. William de Sonnac, 1245 
T. Odo de St. Amand, 1170 18. Reginald de Vichier, 1252 
8. Arnold de Troye, 1180 19. Thomas Berard, 1256 
9. Gerard de Ridefort, 1185 20. William de Beaujeu, 1273 
10. Brother Walter, 1189 21. Theobald de Gaudini, 1291 
rı. Robertde Sablé, . 119: 22. James de Molay, 1297 


Curistians Sects. What Christian sects still cling to the name? 
Ковекв оғ Tower Hit, 

Chrirtian claim to be believers in Christ and his teachings but they 
assume many sects, denominations, beliefs, and names, The English 
Scriptures say they first received the name Christians at Antioch (Acts 
п, 26), and the word appears but twice elsewhere (Acts xvi, 28 ; 1 Pe- 
ter 1v, 16). In modern times the sect so called own no name or foun- 
der but Jesus the Christ. The following retain the name : 


Bible Christians, Free Catholic Christian Church, 
Christian Believers, Free Christians, 

Christian Brethren, Free Christian Association, 
Christian Connexion, Free Evangelical Christians, 
Christian Disciples, Free Grace Gospel Christians, 
Christian Eliasites, Rational Christians, 

Christian Israelites, Unitarian Christians, 

Christian Mission, United Christian Church, 
Christian Teetotallers, Universal Christians, 

Christian Temperance Men, Christians of Saint John, (?) 
Christian Unionists, Christians of Saint Thomas, (?) 


There are still other sects that take name іп a modified form, the 
Christians, Christadelphians, etc. (See each name in McClintock & 
Strong's “ Cyclopedia,” and Smith's * Dictionary of the Bible.") 
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Way DECEMBER 25 15 CALLED CHRISTMAS. The following is from 
Sir Isaac Newton on “ The Prophecy of Daniel " : 

“ The times of the birth and passion of Christ not being material 
to religion, were little regarded by the Christians of the first age. 
They who began first to celebrate them placed them im the cardinal 
periods of the year : 

х, The Annunciation of the Virgin Mary on the 25th of March, 
which when Julius Cæsar corrected the calendar was the vernal equinox. 

2. The Feast of John the Baptist on the 24th of June, which was 
the summer solstice. 

3. The feast of St, Michael on September 29, which was the 
autumnal equinox, А 

4. The birth of Christ оп December 251}, which was the winter 
solstice; with the feasts of St, Stephen (26th), and St. John the Evan- 
gelist (27th), as near as they could have them. 


And because the solstice removed from December zsth to the 24th, 
the 23d, the 22d, and so оп backwards, some in the following cent- 
uries placed the birth of Christ on December 23d, and at length on 
December zo, and for the same reason they seem to have set the feast 
of St. Thomas on December 21st, and that of St. Matthew on Septem- 
ber 21st, So also at the entrance of the sun into all the signs in the 
Julian calendar, they placed the days of their saints.” 


sv Jan. 25, Conversion of Paul, 9, July 25, St. James. 


X Feb. 25, St. Matthias. mg Aug. 24, St. Bartholomew, 
"P Mar. 25, Tbe Annunciation, < Sept. 29, St. Michael. 

8 April 25, St. Mark. m Oct. 28, SS. Simon and Jude. 
п May 26, Corpus Christi, 1 Nov. 30, St. Andrew. 


95 June 24, St. John Baptist. W Dec. 25, Christmas. 


“ 1f there were any other remarkable days in the calendar they 
placed the saints, as St. Barnabas on June 11, where Ovid seems to 
place the feast of Vesta and Fortuna, and the goddess Matuta; and 
SS. Philip and James on May 1, a day dedicated both to the Bona 
Dea, or Magna Mater, and to the goddess Flora, and still celebrated 
with her rites All which shows these dates were fixed in the first 
Christians' calendars by mathematicians at pleasure, without any 

round in tradition; and that the Christians took up with what they 
found in the calendars." 

Nive Мовтнеѕ, , Hector of Troy; Alexander the Great of 
Maced .n ; Julius Cæsar, emperor of Rome; Joshua, leader of the 
Israelites; David, king of the Jews; Judas Maccabeus , Charle- 
magne ; Arthur, king of the Britons ; and Godfrey, baron of Jerusalem: 
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Nine WogrHv Women or THE Womrp. (Vol. ІХ, p. 4o.) These 
were Minerva, Semiramis, Tomyris Jael, Deborah, Judith, Britomart, 
Isabella of Aragon, and Johanna of Naples. 

Who Minerva was, and what the Biblical women did, is well known. 
Semiramis was queen of Assyria; Tomyris, queen of Messagete van- 


quished Cyrus ; for Britomart, a Welsh princess, (see “ Faery Queen); 


“She charmed at once and tamed the heart, 
Incomparable Britomart."— Walter Scott. 


Johanna of Naples married the first of her four husbands, at the age 
of seven years, and is said to have woven with her own bands a rope 
of gold thread with which she had him strangled. 

Isabella of Aragon after daring to marry for love against the wishes 
of her royal brother, had a glorious and prosperous career as queen as 
she subsequently became. Davin M. Drury. 

ABBREVIATED Names. I am an Odd - Fellow of over twenty-five 
years’ membership in the Order. During this time I have become 
somewhat familiar with the names of the representative men cf. the 
Order. There are two prominent names which 1 do not remember to 
have ever seen in full in the printed proceedings, but they always are 
abbreviated or shortened, and I submit the question for my enlight- 
ment as to the full Christian name. 1, What does 70. stand for in 
the name of Tal. P. Shaffner ? 2. What does СА stand for in the 
name of СІ, T. Campbell? O. F. 

1. Taliaferro Р. Shaffner was a Grand Representative from Ken- 
tucky to the Sovereign Grand Body 1877 to 1881. He died December 
11, 1881, at Troy, N. Y., at the age of 63 years. A brief obituary 

' notice of him appears in the appendix to the journal of that body for 
1881, page II. 

2. Clarence T, Campbell is the present Deputy Grand Sire. He 
was Grand Representative from Ontario, Canada, to the Sovereign 
Grand Body from 1879 to 1890, when he was elected Deputy Grand 
Sire. We have never seen his full name in print in the Journal of the 
Sovereign Grand Lodge. 

Some other correspondent inquired recently for the late James L. 
Ridgely’s full name. So we answer here that James Zof Ridgely was 
born at Baltimore, Md., January 27,1807. Died at Baltimore, Md., 
November 16, 1881. Age 74 years, g months, 20 days, Grand Sec- 
retary of the Sovereign Grand Body, April 24, 1840, to November 16, 
1881—a period of. over 41 years. 
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THE AMERICAN Ensicn. (Vol. IX, p. 38.) The following in refer- 
ence to the American flag, will be found in the ** World Almanac for 
1892," p. 246 : 

“ The revised sta'ates of the United States provide that ‘ On the 
admission ofa new State to the Union one star shall be added to 
the union of the flag ; and such addition shall take effect on the fourth 
day of July then next succeeding such admission.’ 

* From the date of the admission of Colorado, in 1876, to that of 
North Dakota, November 2, 1889, the union of blue field of. United 
States flag bore 38 stars. The admission of North Dakota, South’ 
Dakota, Montana, and Washington added four more stars to the field, 
and the flag flung to the breeze July 4, 1890, contained 42 stars. 

“ The Idaho admission bill had been signed by President Harrison" 
the day previous, but too late for the addition of the star to the flag... 

“ Wyoming has since been admitted, and the flag therefore has 
borne since July 4, 1891, and will till another State is admitted, 44 
stars. The Navy Department has arranged the order of the stars on 
the new field, which is as represented in the accompanying diagram, 
and the President has approved of the design. There are four rows 
of seven stars each, and two rows of eight stars each, the latter being 
the upper and lower rows." 


* * * к 5S * * t 
* * * * * * * 

. B * ^ . * * 

^ * * . . + LI + 
* * . * * * + 

* * * . * * * 

* . * * * * * 

* * . + -# * * * Ы 


PascAL's PROBLEM то FERMAT.. “ A person undertakes to throw a 
six with a die in eight throws; supposing he has made three throws 
without success, what portion of the stake should he be allowed to 
take on condition of giving up his fourth throw?” 

Fermat's reasoning is as follows: “* The chance of success is }, so 
that he should be allowed to take } of the stake on condition of giving 
up his throw. But if we wish to estimate the value of the fourth throw 
before any throw is made ; then the first throw is worth $ of the stake ; 
the second is worth 4 of what remains, that is E of the stake; the 
third throw is worth $ of what now remains, that is 75, of that stake ; 
ЫЫ throw is worth 4 of what now remains, that is jj, of the 
stake, 
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PLANETS, AND SiGNs OF THE ZODIAC, MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE. 
(Vol. IX, p.38 and 39.) The word “planets” is found in the Old 
Testament in II Kings хх, 5: ‘ To the sun, and to the moon, and 
to the planets, and to all the host of heaven," The marginal reading 
given to “ planets "’ is twelve signs, or constellations,” The Greek 
word translated * planets" here is mazourdth, In Job xxxvii, 32, is 
found the word Massaroth : “ Сап! thou bring forth Mazzaroth in 
his season ? or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons ? " The mar- 
ginal reading here for Mazzaroth is "the twelve signs.” Hence it 
appears that the word fZanets, which means “ wandering stars,” is not 
the propering rendering of the Greek in IT Kings, The Greek word 
Planetes is found in the New Testament (Jude 13), and is properly 
translated “ wandering stars "in the King James version, 


Oricin оғ Pontirr. Pontiff, as every one knows, is a synonym for 
the Pope, or head of the Roman Catholic Church. Pontifex, from 
which it springs, bore a precisely similar signification, being. applied 
to the high priest of the heathen religion, in the elder days of the city 
of Rome. What does the reader think the word Pontiff, or Pontifex, 
signifies, in its plain, true, and original acceptation? A bridge-maker ! 
Pontem facere, in the Latin, signifies to make a bridge ; and according 
to the usual custom of compounding words in that language, comes 
Pontifex, a bridge-maker, -builder, All trace, however, of this sense of 
it merged early in that of high-priest, though in what the change had 
its origin is doubtful. Some etymologists think that the high-priests 
of Rome had the charge of repairing and maintaining in good order 
a certain bridge of the city, attached to their office; while other say 
that one high religious official built a splendid bridge at his own ex- 
pense, and had the name of Pontifex perpetuated, in connection with 
the priestly office, in token of public gratitude. 

ASTERISM AND CONSTELLATION, (Vol. IX, p. 38.) Originally, no 
doubt asterism was used in the sense of constellation as now used; 
but asterism is now more particularly applied to smaller clusters of 
stars, as the Pleiades, the Hyades, the Præsepe (the manger), Cassi- 
opeia's Chair, the three Dippers, the Sickle, Orion's Belt, etc. 

“ SkcoND PsALM." (Vol. ІХ, p.39.) The only place in the New 
Testament where reference is given to the chapter or division is in 
Acts хш, 33, where it reads, “ written in the second psalm." 
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"Undoubtedly we have no questions to ask which are unanswerable, -" Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


1. Milton, in Paradise Lost, Book v, lines 658-659, says, “ Satan, 
(so call him now, his former name is heard по тоге in Heaven); he 
of the first, if not the first archangel.” What was Satan’s former 
name in Heaven ? ALEXANDER, 

2. Talmudic tradition says Eve was Adam's second wife ; that his 
first wife's name was Zi/itk. Where can such semi-mythic account 
be found ? ALEXANDER. 


„ Weare told by Charles Kraitsir, M. D., in his work on the 
ы Significance of the Alphabet,” р. 24, that Cicero intimates that his 
own name is pronounced by the crowing chicken. cock. Аге we to, 
understand that the name Cicero was in his day pronounced either 
Kikero, от Sikero ? ALEXANDER, 


4. What is called in weights and measures “ the poor man's grain,” 
as a standard ? Mary Dir. 


5. A small work on language, by one Simcoe, title forgotten, pub- 
lished in Chicago, about ten years ago, stated that the words, world, 
whirl, whorl, whole, wheel, and the like, had one common root origin. 
Does any reader recall the title of the work, author or publisher ? 

Locos. 


6. “From Homer, through Plato, and other sages, come down the 
memorable lines.” —Mellville s “ Philosophy of Logic," p, 21. 
" By faithful intercouse and mutual 
Groat deeds are done and grand di discóveries made ; 
The wise new wisdom ise bestow, 
While the lone thinkers thoughts come slight and slow." 


Where in Plato, do we find words of the above paraphrase? X. 


т. Who or what were the au/ocA/Aones, and what race descended 
from them ? AUGUSTINE, 
8.. Who is the author of the following remarks, freqently quoted : 
“ He is ungrateful who denies that he has received a kindness when 
he has received it ; ungrateful who conceals the fact that he has re- 
ceived it ; ungrateful who does not return it ; but the most ungrateful 
of all is he who does not return it." AUGUSTINE. 
9. When were the most remarkable conjunctions of the planets on 
record, and how many and what planets were in conjunction? Н, 


10, Who was the discoverer of the Method of Least Squares? 
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Algebraical Substitutes Applied to the Calculus. 


By B. Р. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. 


[ғо0втн РАРЕВ.] 


Our method of substitution in the resolution of certain equations, 
which has already occupied three papers in Notes AND Queries (Vol, 
V, pp. 17-23, 70-72; VIII, p. 69.72), might seem to the casual reader 
to be exhaustive in the uses to which we have applied it. Let us 
recapitulate them. 

First, to the resolution of certain higher equations that would be 
impossible to solve by any other process owing to the difficulty of 
elimination. 4 

Second, its application to geometry, and the aid it affords in re- 
solving certain difficult problems, more especially relating to the 
triangle. 

Third, the aid it renders in obtaining various expressions for the 
area of a triangle. 

Fourth, the easy help it furnishes for solving by quadratics, or a 
simpler process, certain equations of three or more unknown quantities. 

Fifth, the demonstration it supplies of some peculiar properties in 
the theory of numbers. 

It is strange that in the twenty. or thirty algebras that I have ex- 
amined, including the most recent, scarcely a word is said relating to 
this most useful method of substitution. The only author I can now 
recall who has mentioned it at all is George R. Perkins in his 
“ Higher Algebra,” and even he devotes but a very little space to its 
exemplification. So far then as relates to the full investigation and 
exhibition of the workings of the principle, we claim to be the first 
who has attempted it. 

As the patient toiler in algebraical formula needs every aid that in- 
genuity can devise to encourage him in unraveling the labyrinthine 
maze that often confronts him, we hope to see some good Ariadne in 
the near future not only give, but exemplify the uses of this fine clue in 
some algebra, noted not less for its perspicuity than for its completeness. 

We wish to give in concluding this whole subject one more example 
of the utility of our method of substitution in resolving certain cases 
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of maxima and minima in the differential calculus. We will give only 
one example, assuring the reader that many others may be solved 
similarly, some of which we hope to publish extraneously in the future, 
It is as follows : 

Determine (1) the dimensions of a rectangular room from the follow- 
ing data: Its diagonal measures a=25 feet; its entire surface con- 
tains b=1056 square feet ; and its capacity is п=2160 cubic feet. 

Find (2) its dimensions and capacity, when, its diagonal and sur- 
face remaing the same, its capacity shall be a maximum, and also a 
minimum. 

SOLUTION, 


(1) Letz, у, and 2 represent the dimensions of the room; then 
from evident principles of geometry we have the equations : 


Vitae . |. . (у 
2zy--2z:--2:sy—5—1056 — . . . (а) 
and zysea—2160 — 0. . 0. >. (зу 


By our method of substitution we have 
apii (2-5) —41, 
ту--хв--шу=т=}5—598. 

Hence the three roots of the following equation must be inter- 

changeably the dimensions of the room : 


(А) у uo. (а) 
. Substituting numerical values in (4) it becomes, 
3—41? 4528—2160 . . .. 5) 


The three roots of (5) are found to be 20, 12, and 9. .". The di- 
mensions of the room are 20, 12, and 9 feet, interchangeably, 

(II) As equation (4) is a general expression for the capacity of the 
room, it is plain by the principles of the calculus that to find maximum 
and minimum values of the unknown quantity in it, all we shall have 
to do is to put its first differential coefficient equal to zero to find them, 


Hence we have, 188 0/ (а уа 0... (6) 


Resolving (6) іп connection with (1) and (2) we find „that 
g=y=}y (a?4+b)t}y (4a?—2b)=[by substituting numerical for lit- 
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eral values]—16.949619, or 10.383714 feet А 4 eW 
And z=} y [5a®—bF2/ (4a*-- 2a?b—2b?)]—=[by substituting numeri- 
cal for literal values]=7.100702, or 20,232572 feet $ a (8) 


Applying the well known tests for maxima and minima we find that 
the following dimensions give the required maximum and minimum 
capacities of the room : 
fes 940619 к) а {у= 383714 ih 

y=16.949619 ft. p a minimum; n 4 y=10.383714 ft. - a maximum. 

z= 7.100762 ft. d (2—20.232572 ft. 

From the former, 2y2—2039.9749628 cubic feet, the minimum ca- 
pacity of the room, 

From the latter, zys—2181,5065944 cubic feet, the maximum ca- 
pacity of the room. 

The diagonal of both rooms will be found to be 25 feet, and the en- 
tire surface to contain 1056 square feet, 

To those but slightly acquainted with the calculus and the subject 
of maxima and minima it might be well to explain. 

There is only one room that can have а certain diagonal, surface, 
and capacity. Ifthe capacity, however, be not limited, there may be 
an indefinite number of rooms that can have a certain diagonal and sur- 
face, Hence out of this indefinite numbey there must be some one that 
is the greatest possible, and also some one that is the least. These it 
is one of the offices of the differeutial calculus to determine, and these 
we have found in our problem, aided by our method of substitution, as 
it furnishes in (4) the proper equation for differentiating, which it 
would be found very difficult to obtain in any other way. It is inter- 
esting to note that the same differentiated equation, No. (7), furnishes 
both two of the dimensions of the maximum room and two of the 
minimum, which are the same in both cases, two and two alike, 


SUMMATION OF A SERIES, Charles Hutton says that the series, 


Tob тю ds do d» ёр йр thy hn тїр &c 
squares of fractions, сап be summed; that it is finie, and equal to 
the square of the circumference of the circle divided by 6, or equal to 
d of =°. He says the sum was first found by John Bernoulli, Where 
can Bernoulli’s summation Бе found ? 

Hutton says as to the summation of the series in which the denomi- 
nators are the cubes of the natural numbers, Bernoulli acknowledged 
he could not find it. Can the sum be found? If not, why? — D. 
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A Chapter of Quotations on the Devil. 


GATHERED BY MRS. ALLAN RANSOM, CHICAGO, ILL, 


^ And Satan came also among them."— Jon 1, 6 ; п, 1. 

“ And seem an saint when most I play the Devil," —GSHAKESPEARE, 
Richard 111, Act 1, Scene 3. 

“ Angels are bright though the brightest fell." —Swak., Macbeth tv, 3. 

“ An idle brain is the Devil's workshop."—Rav's Coll. of Proverbs. 

“ The idle man's brain is the Devil's workshop.’—Joun KNAPP. 

ч Idleness is but the Devil's home for temptation."—RicH. BAXTER; 

* [dleness is the cushion upon which the Devil chiefly reposes.” — 
Rosert Burton, 

There are some Tuscan proverbs which are very much akin to the 
above : 

“A lazy man is the Devil's bolster,” 

“ He who labors is tempted by one Devil, he who is lazy, by a thou- 
sand.” 

“ The Devil tempts all, but the idle tempts the Devil." — Boxn’s 
Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 

From its very inaction, idleness ultimately becomes the most active 
cause of evil; asa palsy is more to be dreaded thana fever. The 
Turks have a proverb which says that the Devil tempts all other 
men, but the idle tempt the Devil."—Corrow's Lacon. 

“t But you'll have the Devil to pay." 

The entire sentence is, ** The Devil to pay, and no pitch hot, To 
* pay " the seams of a ship is to pitch them with hot pitch (French, 
payer, from paiz, pois pitch; Latin, pix). Devil is any dirty slab, 
hence, “ The Devil to pay, and no pitch hot," means the slab is 
come to pitch the seams of the ship, and there is no pitch hot, — i, e. 
there is nothing ready ; our money is all thrown away. Hence, Here's 
the very Devil to pay," means here's a shocking waste of money.— 
BREWER, 

Moore, “ On a Cast of Sheridan's Hand,” has the following : 

“ Good ata fight, better at a play, 
Godlike in giving, but the Devil to pay.” 

Swift preached an assize sermon, and in the course of it was se- 
vere upon the lawyers for pleading against their consciences. After 
dinner a young counsel said some severe thing against the clergy, and 
did not doubt were the Devil to die, a parson might be found to preach 
his funeral sermon, “ Yes,” said Swift, “I would, and would give 
the Devil his due, as I did his children, this morning.” 
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“ Coóperate Diabalo " (with the assistance of the Devil). —R1Lgv's 
Dictionary of Latin and Greek Quotations. 

“ Culture has also licked the Devil into shape."—GozrHE, Faust. 

Another translation gives : 

“ Culture which smooths the whole world licks, 
Also unto the Devil sticks. 

Another : 

“ The culture, too, that shapes the world at last hath e’en the Devil 
in its sphere embraced." 

Another : 

“ Culture, which has licked the whole world into shape has at length 
also reached the Devil himself.” 

Still another : 

“ The march of intellect too, which licks all the world into shape, 
has even reached the Devil." 

“De Duivel zit achter het cruis " (The Devil sits behind the cross).— 
Boun’s Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs, 

The French say : 

“ The Devil often lurks behind the cross.” 

In Don Quixote, i, 6, is the same proverb to be found. 

“ Tras la cruz está el diablo"; only too applicable to Spain. In 
English we say : “ The nearer the church, the farther from God.” 

ч The Devil take the hindmost.” — Beaumont & FLETCHER, Bon- 
duca iv, 3. Butter, Hudibras, Part 1, Canto ii, line 633. PRIOR, 
Ode on Taking Nemur. Pore, Dunciad, Book ii, line 6o, Burns, To 
a Haggis. 

In Scotland, it is said, when a class of students have made a cer- 
tain progress in their mystic studies, they are obliged to run through a 
subterranean hall and the last man is seized by the Devil and becomes 
his imp. 

“ Occupet extremum scabies."—Latin, Horace, 

“Shame come upon all that lag behind, that do not push forwards, 
that do not go ahead, Plague take the hindmost." A proverbial form 
of expression, borrowed from the sports of the young. 

“ Dieu et de Diable; c'st la toute religion "(God and the Devil 
make the whole of religion).—Nicorr. 

* Down, down to hell, and say, I sent thee thither.”—Suax., Henry 
VI, Part ttt, Act v, scene б. 

^ Ein mensch ist des andem Teufel" (Опе man is another's 
Devil.”)—Boun’r Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs, 

H Get thee behind me, Satan,"—MATTHEW XVI, 23. LUKE 1V, 8. 
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"^ Give the Devil his due." —RAv's Proverbs, SHAKESPEARE, Henry 
IV, Part i, Act t, scene 2. Nasa, Have with you to Saffron Wal- 
dron, 1596. DRYDEN, Epilogue to the Duke of Guise. 


The same phrase was turned very wittingly by a member of the bar 
in North Carolina, some years ago, on those of his legal brethren. 
During the trial of a case, Hillman, Dews, and Swain (the first two 
named, distinguished lawyers, the last also a distinguished lawyer and 
president of the university of the state) handed James Dodge, the clerk 
of the Supreme Court, the following epitaph : 

“ Here lies James Dodge, who dodged all good, and never dodged 
an evil; 

And after dodging all he could he could not dodge the Devil,” 

Mr. Dodge sent to the gentleman the following impromptu reply : 

“ Here lies a Hillman and a Swain, their lot let no man choose, 

They lived in sin and died in pain, and the Devil got his Dews.” 

“Go, poor Devil, get thee gone.” — Laurence STERNE, Tristram 
Shandy, original edition, Vol. II, chap. хп. 

^ Heaven sends meat, but the Devil sends cooks." 

* God sends meat but the Devil sends cooks.” — Ray's Proverbs. 
THom’s English Prose Romance, 85. TAvLoR, Works, 1630, Vol. 11,р.85. 

“ Heaven sends us good meat, but the Devil sends us cooks."— 
Garrick, Epigram on Goldsmith's Retaliation, 

“ Hell and chancery are always open.” — Вонм'ѕ Polyglot of For- 
eign Proverbs, Boun’s Index to Ray's Proverbs. 

“ Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed.” — Martowe, Faustus, 

“ Hell is paved with good intentions.” 

A proverb, full of wit and fully understood, meaning the road to 
hell is paved with good intentions, for to give it any other interpreta- 
tion would lead to an absurdity.—Jounson, Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, ап, 1775, chap. хых. Ray’s Proverbs. 

St. Francis de Sales writes to Madam de Chantal, 1605 : 

* Do not be troubled by St. Bernard’s saying that hell is full of 
good intentions and wills."—Selection from the Spiritual Letters of 
ros ee DE SALE; Letter xu, translated by the author of a Dominican 

rtist. 

“ Hell is full of good ‘meanings and wishings.”—Gzorce HERBERT, 
Jacula Prudentum. 

The Italians and Spaniards say, “ Hell is full of good intentions ": 
the Portuguese say, “ Hell is paved with good intentions.” Political 
proverb, “ Washington is paved with good intentions."—N. Y. Sun. 

“ Hell is paved with women’s tongues,"—AssE GUYON. 
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* Hell is whatever Heaven is not."-Bonw's Index to Ray's Proverbs, 

“ He must have a long spoon that eats with the Devil."—CHAUCER, 
The Squiere's Tale, Part п, line 10,916. HAvwoop's Proverbs, MAR- 
Lowe, The Jew of Malta, Act ш, scenes. SHAK., Comedy of Errors, 
ту, 3. Apius and Virginia, Ray's Proverbs, 

The Danes say: ‘ He needs a long spoon that would eat out of 
the same dish with the Devil—Boxn’s Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 


“ He must needs go that the Dyvell Dryveth.”—Heywoop's Johan 
the Husbande, etc, 1533. Peere, Edward І. Ѕнлк., All's well that 
ends well, 1, 3. Gossow's Ephemerides of Phialo. Ray’s Proverbs, 

“ He that takes the Devil into his boots must carry him over the 
sound," —Ray’s Proverbs, 

“ Idle men are the Devil's playfellows." — Boxn’s Index to Ray's 
Proverbs. 

“ Men are women's playthings, women are the Devil's. — VICTOR 
Huso. 

* I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” —LuUKE x, 18. 

“Tt an ill battle where the Devil carries tbe colors." — Ray's 
Proverbs, 

“Let the Devil wear black,”—Suax., Hamlet itt, 2. 

“Oh, shame to men, Devil with Devil damned." — Mitton, Para- 
dise Lost, Book п, line 496. 

“ Resist the Devil and he will flee from you."—JaMEs tv, 7, 

“ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” — Isaac 
Warts, Divine Songs, Song xx. 

“ Satan, so called him now, his former name is heard no more."— 
Mutton, Paradise Lost, Book v, line 658. 

“ Satan trembles when he sees the weakest saint upon his knees."— 
Cowper, Exhortation to Prayer. ) 

“ Seldom lies the Devil dead іп a ditch." “ We are not to trust 
the Devil or his children, though they seem ever so gentle and harm- 
less, without all power or will to hurt. The ancients in а proverbial 
hyperbole, said of a woman, muliere ne credas me mortua quidem ; be- 
cause you might have good reason to suspect that she feigned , we 
may with more reason say the like of the Devil, and diabolical persons, 
when they seem most mortified.” 

Perchance this proverb may allude to the fable of the fox, which 
escaped by feigning himself dead. 

* Stole the livery of the court of heaven to serve the Devil in,"— 
Ковевт PorLock, The Course of Time, Book ун, line 616, 
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“I know no phrase more frequent in the mouths of French and Ital- 
ians than this. ‘The Devil is dead’; to signify that a difficulty is 
almost conquered, a journey almost finished, or, as we may say, ' The 
neck of the business is broken. "—RAY's Proverbs. 

“ Some hope to merit heaven by making earth a hell." — Byron, 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto 1, stanza 20. 

“ Talk of the Devil and he will either come or send.” 

“ The Devil is never nearer than when we are talking of him.” — 
Rav's Proverbs. 

Terrence or Terrentius, in his comedy Adelphi, the Brothers, makes 
Syrus зау, in Act tv, scene 1, “ The Wolf in the Fable. This жаза 
proverbial expression, tantamount to our saying, “ Talk of the Devil 
he's sure to appear." 

Servius, in his commentary on the ninth Eclogue of Virgil, says 
the saying arose from the common belief that the person whom a wolf 
set his eyes upon is deprived of his voice, and thence came to be ap- 
plied to a person who, coming upon others in the act of talking about 
him, necessarily put a stop to their conversation. 

** I will tell truth and shame thee fiend.” — Ben Jonson, The Devil 
is'an Ass, Act v, scene 5. 

“ Tell the truth and shame the Devil.”—Suax., Henry IV, Part I, 
Act 11, scene 1, Beaumont & FLETCHER, Wit without Money, Act 
ту, scene 1. Swirt, Mary the cookmaid’s Letter. Воны” Index to 
Ray's Proverbs. 

“ Teufel musz man mit Teufel naustreiben," that is, * Devils must be 
driven out with Devils.”—Boun’s Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs, 

** That one hunting which the Devil designed for one fair female,”— 
DRYDEN, Theodore and Honoria, 

"Тһе bane of all that dread the Devil —WorpswortH, The Idiot Boy. 

“ The Devil can cite Scripture for his purpose.”—SHax., The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Act 1, scene 3. 

“ The Devil hath not, in all his quirer's choice," — Byron, Don 
Juan, Canto xv, stanza 13. 

“ The Devil has power to assume a pleasing shape.” — SHAK., 
Hamlet, Act п, scene 2. 

“ The Devil is ever God's ape."—TURTULLIAN. 

‘ The performances of witchcraft were originally so religious that 
they impressed the church as the effort of Satan to set up a rival re- 
ligion with himself as chief god. А similar continuance of pagan 
rites at an earlier period had led Turtallian to say, ‘ Satan is the ape 
of God.'"—Cowwav. 
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The Germans say; “ The Devil is civil when he is flattered."— 
Boun’s Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 

“ The Devil is good when he is pleased.”—Ray’s Proverbs. 

“ The Devil's gude when he's pleased," —ALEXANDER HiISLOP, Scot- 
tish Proverbs. 

“ The Devil is never so black as he is painted."—Bonw's Polyglot 
of Foreign Proverbs, 

The Italians and Portugese say: “ The Devil 
is painted." “Тһе Deil's no sae black as he’s са 
Histo, Scottish Proverbs. 

“ Hout tout neighbour, ye maunua tak the world at its word,” said. 
Saddletree “ the very deil is no sae ill as he’s ca'd."—Scorr, Heart 
of Midlothian. 

“ The Devil is not always at one door."—Rav's Proverbs. 

“The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be, 
‘The Devil was well, the Devil a monk was һе.” 
“ The deil was sick, the deil a monk wad be; 
"The deil grew hale, syne deil a monk was he.” 
—Francis RABELAIS, Works, Book tv, chap. 24. 

Meaning promises of amendment made on a sick bed are seldom. 
kept.—ALEXANDER HisLoP, Scottish Proverbs. Ray’s Proverbs. 

“ The Devil also believes and trembles."—]AMxs П, 19. 

“ The Devil's meal is half bran.”—Ray’s Proverbs. 

The French say: “ La farine du diable n'est que bran,” or “ s'en 
ta moitie en bran.” 

“ There was a laughing Devil in his sneer.”—Byron, The Corsair, 
Canto t, stanza 9. 

“ "Tis a sin to belie the Devil."—RaAv's Proverbs. 

“ What is gotten over the Devil's back is spent under his belly,” 
meaning, what is got by oppression, or extortion is, many times, spent 
in riot and luxury.—RaAv's Proverbs. 

" Isocrates was in the right to insinuate, in his elegant Greek expres- 
sion, that what was got over the Devil's back, is spent under his 
belly."—LzeSacz, Gil Blas, Book vin, line 9. 

“ We paint the Devil black, yet he hath some good in him.”— 
GEORGE HERBERT. 

“ Where God erects a house of prayer, the Devil builds a chapel.”— 
DzFoz, The True-born Englishman, Part т, line 1, 

“ Where God hath a temple, the Deuil will have a chapel.” — Bun- 
TON, Anatomy of Melancholy, Part III, section 1v. 


s not so ugly as he 
|." — ALEXANDER. 
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< There is a Devil in every berry of the grape.”—From the Koran. 
“God never hath a church, but there, men say, 
The Devil a chapel hath raised by some wyles ; 
I doubted of this saw till on a day, 
I westward spied great Edinburgh's St. Gyles.” 
—DnuMMoNp, Posthumous Poems. 

“ No sooner is a temple built to God, but the Devil builds a chapel 
hard by."—Gronce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. 

The Germans say : “ Where God builds a church, the Devil builds 
a chapel.""—Boun’s Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 

“ Where God hath his church, the Devil will have his chapel."— 
Ray's Proverbs. 

“ Your adversary, the Devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about."— 
I PETER v, 8. 

Following are a few more quotations : 

“The Devil, who is always lurking for his prey." — LeSacg, Gil 
Blas, Book II, chap. 7. 

“ The Devil would have no great catch in the best of us,” — Le 
Sace, Gil Blas, Book III, chap. п. 

“ The Devil will levy his due out of every transaction." — LESAGE, 
Gil Blas, Book VIII, chap. xv. 

“ And the assuming of a saint when he played the Devil most,"— 
LeSace, Gil Blas, Book V, chap. 1. 

“ Where the church makes the feast, the Devil should not send 
cooks,” —LeSace, Gil Blas, Book V, chap. t. 

“ We each of us provided for ourselves, and left the Devil to take 
the hindmost.”—LeSacz, Gil Blas, Book I, chap. v. 

“ Hector himself would say, ‘ Devil take the hindmost,’ when there 
are but twenty against a thousand.”—Watrer Scorr, Old Mortality, 
chapter xv, p. 180, 

“ Assistance of the Devil," — Матев Scott, Castle Dangerous, 
chapter хуш, p. 157. 

“ Many might to to heaven with half the labor they go to hell,"— 
Ben Jonson. 

“ Heaven invites, hell threatens."—YouNc, Night Thoughts. 

* It is a knell that summons thee to heaven or to hell." — SHAK., 
Macbeth, Act п, scene 1. ` 

** The hell I suffer seems a heaven.”—MILToN, Paradise Lost. 

“ Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven," — Mitton, Para- 
dise Lost. 
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a Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. '—Милон, Paradise 
st. 


^ All places shall be hell that are not heaven."—MARLOWE, Faustus, 

“ The Devil-and love are but one."—VOLTAIRE. 

“ The Devil must be very powerful, since the sacrifice of a god fur 
men has not rendered them any better."—PrRON. 

“ The Devil is the brother of the angels."—Bourrrnzs. 

** The cleverest of all Devils is opportunity," —ViELAND. 


ч Men are women's playthings, women are the Devil's." — Victor 
Носо, 4 


“ Woman is the organ of the Devil."—Sr. BERNARD. 

“ Woman is a perfected Devil.”—Vicror Huco. 

“ Women give themselves to God when the Devil wants nothing 
more to do with them."—SoPHIE ARNOULD. 

* There will be the Devil to pay, and no pitch hot.” — Scorr, The 
Pirate, chapter xxxvi, p. 287. 


Tue Book or LIGHT AND ТАРЕ; Ог, {ће Essence of the Sohar, 
Pertaining to the Mysteries of Man, the Christ, and his Coming King- 
dom. By Peter Davidson. *'In Nature's infinite book of Mystery I 
have a little read." — SHAKESPEARE. Peter Davidson, Loudsville, 
White Co., Georgia, U.S, A. Т. L. Mason, Rafford, Forbes, Scot- 
land, 1891. Svo. pp. 240. Price, (4 shillings) $1.00. “ Dedicated to 
my literary friends and acquaintances; to those who have not for- 
gotten me in this endeavor, or failed to place reliance in supporting 
me in the labors of the past; to all sincere lovers of the truth and 
non-bigots, but chiefly, to all who, dissatisfied with the humanized 
whims, shams, shows, and frivolities of a worldly life, long for glimpses 
of more permanent and better things, this is crude volume humbly 
and gratefully dedicated by the author. Chap. I. The Bible of Hu- 
manity. IL Mysteries Pertaining to Man. III. The Christ of the 
Kabala, IV. Mysteries of the Soul. V. The Christ, the Cross, the 
Church, I. Death, Ancient Initiations. VII. The New Advent, 
the Coming Reformer. ‘ Jesus is a being whose entire life is one 
continous miracle. He is one of those innumerable Sons of God, or 
Жопз, each of whom is charge with the government of a Planetary 
Sphere which they guide and direct, along with its Humanity, until it 
ultimately reaches perfection,” —ROUSTAING. 

The book is full of arcane knowledge for the Freemason, the Rosi- 
crucian, the Initiate and all interested in the mysteries, the wisdom- 
religion, and esoteric matters, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


* The gods are come down io us in the likeness of men." — ACTS xiv, ІІ, 


Vor. IX. MAY, 1892. No. 5, 


Hannan F[LAcc] Goutp's Poems. We have been asked for a list 
of Hannah F. Gould's published volumes, which we append to this 
Sketch in the order as we understand the volumes appeared. 

Hannah Flagg Gould was born in Lancaster, Vermont, in 1789, and 
died in 1865. In early life she moved to Newburyport, Mass. Sarah 
Josephine Hale says of her: “ She takes lowly and homely themes, 
but she turns them to the light of heaven, and they are beautiful, re- 
fined and elevated. In truth the great power of her poetry is its moral 
application. This hallows every object she looks upon, and enobles 
every incident she celebrates.” The number of editions of her vol- 
umes is the best proof of her popularity as an author. 

In 1832 she published a volume of poems, which had originally ap- 
peared in the periodicals of the day, pp. 174; a second and third edi- 
tion of this volume appeared, the latter in 1835, with seventeen addi- 
tional poems, pp. 239. In 1836, a second volume was published, pp. 
192. In 1841, a fourth edition of volume I; a second edition of vol- 
ume II, with twenty-four additional poems, pp. 240; and a third vol- 
ume, pp. 240. In 1846 she published a collection of her prose articles 
under the title of Gathered Leaves, or Miscellaneous Papers. In 1850 
she published a volume of New Poems, pp. 287, In 1851 she pub- 
lished the Disoma,a Perennial, a volume of original and selec;ed 
poems, pp. 287. In 185г also appeared the Youth’s Coronal, poems 
forlittle people. In 1853 appeared the Mother's Dream, and other 
poems. In 1854 appeared a volume of Hymns and Poems. 
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Theosophy and Ethics. 


BY E, T. STURDY, LONDON, ENG, 


In his search after a rule of life, man’s first necessity would seem 
to be an ethical code by which to think and act ; yet as soon as he sets 
himself to formulate his code, he finds that ethics cannot stand alone, 
but must be correlated with metaphysics and science. ` 

Metaphysics, science, and ethics, then, stand to the student of The- 
osophy as an inseparable trinity; metaphysics must be scientific and 
ethical; science must be metaphysical and ethical; ethics must be 
metaphysical and scientific. These three factors must be in harmony, 
Wherever they clash there is some false conclusion in one or more of 
them. The bead and the heart, intellect and aspiration, must not 
contradict each other ; for if they do, either the reasoning is false, or 
the aspirations futile. 

Starting, then, from this wide basis, all the events of life have a 
threefold significance. We learn some scientific fact, and if we are 
sufficiently intuitive, its interest may be intensified for us by its con- 
taining a moral lesson also, and thus becoming a guide in the attitude 
we should strive to maintain towards our fellowmen and the whole of 
nature, Ап ethical rule founded upon such conclusions as these, 
although it may have limitations, does not err within these limitations, 
unless indeed reasoning and observation are perverted in all three 
cases. A code founded upon dogma, since it must be accepted blindly 
by its follower, is out of harmony and does not satisfy the two other 
requirements of his nature, viz., metaphysics and science. 

If we diligently maintain this position, we illiminate to a very large 
extent, the liability to error ; we must constantly check our knowledge 
and our aspirations in all three departments, Sometimes the heart 
rebels and would coérce intelligence ; more often the senses, misinter- 
preting the data given them, would overthrow both the head and the 
heart. But head, heart, and senses must learn to walk hand in hand, 
and be in perfect harmony and equilibrium. 

Since ethics forms our subject, in attempting to lay down ethical 
rules, we may just as aptly start from ethical as from metaphysical, or 
scientific statements, so long as we are prepared to support the former 
by the latter. When therefore we say for instance, “ Serve thy neigh- 
bor as thy very self,” we are prepared to endorse this with all the con- 
clusions we draw from our metaphysics and our science. And since 
we say, “ All men are myself,” would create a confusion on this plane 
and separateness, we say here, “ All men are brethren," that is, they 
are one in origin, and one in essence. 

We are putting forth no new idea ; rather it is the new idea to draw 
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arbitrary lines and shut up different © departments " of. knowledge in 
water-tight compartments. Knowledge is опе. In the East for thou- 
sands of years, as far back as record or tradition will carry us, even up 
to the present day, we find no distinction arbitrarily drawn between 
metaphysics, science, and ethics. They are treated * religiously.” A 
Brahman will discuss with you from the scientific standpoint the deep- 
est problems of his religion. If you have his confidence, he will un- 
fold to you the scientific reasons he has for his ethics. 

Our Western science, boring away into a grove of its own and ignor- 
ing other knowledge, has limited itself, nor can it understand science 
as blended with metaphysics and morality as it is pursued in the East. 

Our Western religion, fighting for centuries against science, and 
severlly shattered by it, cannot understand the religious thought of 
the East. 

But the inevitable result of this antagonism is at hand, for a mutual 
destruction of all that is contradictory in our science and religion is 
proceeding apace. It will not end until the two are amalagamated ; it 
will not cease until the offices of our priests and scientists have be- 
come one, and from their union, with a good deal added, the teacher 
of the future, theologian, moral expositor and scientist of a new type 
will arise. It is at this critical period when science and theology 
alike, fail to satisfy man's cravings, that Theosophy has sprung once 
more into manifestation in the West ; it has come into manifestation 
again ; it has not been reborn, for there is no century throughout the 
Christian era when it did not live in the hearts of the few ; and further 
East is its true home where it bas always been in evidence for those 
whose time had come to receive it. 

To the student of Theosophy his researches bring a vast illumina- 
tion to bear upon the critical codes of allthe great religions of the 
world. 

Pursuing science in connection with metaphysics and ethics, con- 
stantly welding these into the homogeneous whole of knowledge, 
which stands for him as his total of experience of life, constantly try- 
ing and chastening this knowledge by deep analysis of his own mind, 
thus casting out all bias, until in what he knows there is no flaw, he 

roceeds to even deeper and deeper problems ; and always by conform- 
ing in thought, word and act with what he, so far, understands. Stand- 
ing thus to some extent untrammelled, he may study those profound 
problems, Karma and Reincarnation, Whilst he has not freed his 
mind from prejudice, whilst he has not felt the limitations and selfish- 
ness of his personality, he may take a general view of these concep- 
tions, but he cannot seek deep into them and understand in all their 
scientific bearings doctrines whicb treat the personality honestly at its 
true worth and rise to questions far beyond it. 

Therefore fulfill what you know ; harmonize what you have of knowl- 
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edge in metaphysics, science and morals; cast out what you find does 
not harmonize, and start on this small stock of knowledge as your 
foundation, Use many “ working hypotheses '?; they are the ladders 
and scaffolds of your building, but work nothing | into your edifice that 
may have to come out again, if you can help it. 

A great Indian sage has said : 

“ One who, having passed through the said preliminaries, desires 
knowledge for final absorption, must set himself seriously zo thinking.” 

Knowledge is not produced by any means other than right ¢hinkeng, 
just as objects are never perceived but by the help of light. 

In another Eastern book-it is said : “What a man thinks, that he 
inevitably becomes ; this is the old secret." The Jewish Scriptures and 
the teachings of Jesus bear evidence to the same fact. 

Now proceeding by the methods herein advocated, a Theosophist 
can take these statements as а /Azorem and utilizing his researches 
can trace in the three departments truth of them, and each will support 
and blend with the other. 

Thoughts are //mgs upon their own plane, and Eastern science 
knows this. Man is the producer of thoughts, therefore of things ; 
he is bound to what he produces and is answerable for the good or ill 
caused by his productions, first on the plane of thought, then through 
speech, and lastly by action. А man may sit at home and feel satis- 
fied with himself that he has done no harm ; but he thought angrily of 
his neighbor, and sent forth from himself, formed of his own sub- 
stance,a wingéd thing to go out and work evil; that evil form 
which he has produced and imbued with life, continues in existence, 
and is part of himself, and must inevitably return and bui'd itself un- 
to him somewhere, unless he recalls it and destroys it by its opposite. 
So thought follows thought, and these, both good and evil, clothe them- 
selves in us, and take shape as body, moulding our features, and select- 
ing our surroundings, which we are bound to accept and suffer or en- 
joy in, as our thoughts were évil or good, $о I read Eastern science 
and ethics. 

Understanding. thus, the field of our responsibility is enormously in- 
creased; thought is immeasurably more far-reaching than word or deed. 
"The greatest originators of misery and evil, to themselves and to others, 
may never appear in the world as anything beyond quite insignificant 
beings; yet the thoughts emanating from them may be intense and 
virulent, and scattering over tbe world like the spores of a disease 
may settle inthe minds of weak, unguarded or naturally receptive 
people. Vast as is the mischief caused by an ambitious soldier, 
bringing death, disease and misery to hundreds of thousands, yet he 
may withal be generous, open-handed and forgiving ; his evil activ- 
ities are mostly on the most limited plane of all, that is, the material ; 
and he may rank behind some unknown, undreamed of demon in hu- 
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man shape who revenges himself in thought, hates and envies with an 
active mind, through most of his waking consciousness. And so,to, 
the reverse of all this stands, The most far extending benefits the 
human race receives may come from those who are unseen and little 
heard of, beings whose quiet lives are spent in benevolent thought, 
and the consequent production of thought-forms of purity and right 
aspiration, which floating over the world like crystal vases filled with 
light, may settle wherever they may find reception, driving out the 
powers of evil and giving rise to hope and aspiratjon, and the percep- 
tion of possibHities never seen before. And this production of thought- 
forms, either good or bad, goes on unconsciously with the mass of 
mankind, but consciously with the few. 

It must not be concluded from this that seclusion, silence and ex- 
ternal inactivity are advocated; very far fromit. The man who is 
starving is not saved by your wishing he had bread, but by your wish 
intention, and your intention accomplished act. Good will must be 
accompainied by good activilies, otherwise it becomes mere philo- 
sophical abstraction, and with much time spent in pondering over 
good theories we may remain in actuality intensely selfish. 


“ THE ROAD TO HELL Is PAVED WITH GOOD INTENTIONS.” 


With the exception of this expansion of responsibility comes the 
ethical necessity of controlling the thoughts, emotions, and passions. 
With the control and right direction of mind, selfishness diminishes, 
and the personality dwindles to the right proportions. But conscious- 
ness does not dwindle, but it increases immeasurably ; it is expanded 
over thousands unseen and unknown to the personality, but seen and 
known as minds by the sovereign indwelling mind on its own plane; 
devoid of names, devoid of forms as we understand these, but never- 
theless deings, and beings immeasur'bly superior to the forms they 
inhabit. Thought-forms can only proceed from corrseponding activ- 
ities on the plane of thought, and consequently from actors on that 
plane. They cannot be originated there by the physical brain, which 
is only the register of what takes place there. . 

Reasoning thus, we learn that there are sources of evil which man 
must cut off. He must crush all evil productions within himself, and 
he must be proof against those coming from without. By sterilizing 
the soil within himself, he leave nothing by which evil from without 
can strike root, This is only done by long effort, by abstraction from 
evil trains of thought and concentration upon good ones, The higher 
at length kills the lower ; they cannot flourish on the same soil, And 
this effort needs perseverance and courage. Day following day, year 
by year, the effort tells and transforms the very mind of the man ; 
thoughts and temptations which were dangers to him no longer trouble ; 
they seem no longer to exist for him. And so by analogy he knows 
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that he will continue to conquer as long as he makes effort, We find 
how easily we acquire some slack habit, or way of thinking ; it is be- 
cause we follow our desires ; equally we may acquire good habits and 
the power of right thinking by following our fixed will, if once we have 
centered it on its proper object. Will and desire are the divine and 
infernal manifestations of the same force. 

Men sacrifice time, youth and strength, love, society, and friend- 
ship, to the satisfying of their ambition, greed, and vanity, and the 
world looks on and says nothing ; but when these things are renounced 
for the pursuit of truth, then there is an outcry of inhumanity, selfish- 
ness and the like. The world legitimatizes the former, but she loves 
not the latter. Her very foundations are laid in sensualism and strife, 
but truth is the mighty solvent which dissipates all this. Hence in 
both Buddhism and Christianity the earth is described as quaking when 
their respective founders made their greatest conquests. 

To every man one especial thing has the highest value, and for 
that he makes his supreme sacrifice ; it may be little or great, accord- 
ing to his character and will. То the true Theosophist Wisdom is 
the jewel invaluable beyond all other possessions, and for it he makes 
his supreme sacrifice in life. But the measure of the sacrifice is the 
perso measure of the price he is willing to pay for Wisdom. Не 

imself is the price, and he offers himself up little by little as his will 
and his estimate of the value of truth serve bim. The altar on which 
he sacrifices himself is the World, for the good of the world and for 
the satisfaction of his expanding consciousness, which ignoring the 
selfish conditions of the personality, passes beyond this and lives by 
higher laws of its own. 

It will be seen that from a Theosophical standpoint it is impossible 
to treat of ethics alone, and that the “ New Testament," the “ Bha- 
gavad Gita," or any other book of moral teachings cannot be learned 
and understood properly without the gaining of other knowledge also. 
Ignorance must be removed if wisdom is to be gained. 


WASHINGTON A Freemason. What is the record of George Wash- 
ington as a freemason? I have heard it stated that he never received 
the masonic degrees. A Mason. 


“Washington was born February 2, 1732 ; initiated an Entered Ap- 
prenticed Mason in Fredricksburgh Lodge No. 4, Virginia, November 
4, 1782; passed to the degree of Fellow Craft, March 3, 1753 ; and 
raised to the sublime degree of a Master Mas n, in due and ancient 
form, August 4, 1653. Оп the 28th of April, 1788, he was appointed 
Master of Alexandria Lodge No. 39, by the Grand Master, Edmund 
Randolph, Governor of Virginia, and remained an active member of 
that lodge until his death, December 14, 1799." — American Tyler. 
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How ro FonETELL THE WEATHER. A. J. De Voe, of Hackensack, 
М. J., sent to the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute the follow- 
ing ten short rules, by the use of which, it is said, one in any part of 
the northern hemisphere, north of latitude 15°, can form a quite accu- 
rate opinion of how the wind and weather are progressing for a hun- 
dred miles around him : 


1. When the temperature falls suddenly, there is a storm forming 
south of you. 

з. When the temperature rises suddenly, there is a storm forming 
north of you, 

3. The wind always blows from a region of fair weather toward a 
region where a storm is forming. 

4. Cirrus clouds always move from a region where а storm is in 
progress, toward a region of fair weather. 

5. Cumulus clouds always move from a region of fair weather, 
toward a region where a storm is forming. 

6. When cirrus clouds are moving rapidly from the north or north- 
west, there will be rain in less than twenty-four hours, по matter how 
cold it may be. 

When cirrus clouds are moving rapidly from the south or south- 
west, there will be a cold rain storm on the morrow if it be summer, 
and if it be winter there will be a snow storm. 

8. The wind blows in a circle around a storm, and when it blows 
from the north the heaviest rain is east of you; from the south, the 
heaviestrain is west ; from the east, the heaviest rain is south ; from 
the west, the heaviest rain is north of you. 

The wind never blows unless rain or snow is falling within one 
thousand miles of you. 

10, Whenever a heavy white frost occurs, a storm is forming within 
one thousand miles north or northwest of you. 


METAPHORICAL RELATIONSHIP. (Vol. IX, p.64.) Iwill add the 
following to the chapter already commenced : SEARCHER, 

“ Liberty not the daughter but the mother of order.” —Proudhon, 

“ Devotion! daughter of astronomy ! ”— ЛЛ Thoughts, 1x, 760. 


“AN UNDEVOUT ASTRONOMER IS MAD." (Vol ІХ, p.38) The 
line “ An undevout astronomer is mad” is found in Young's “ Night 
Thoughts,” Night ix, 1, 771. It has much the same sentiment as the 
line from Eudosia, “ He who admires not, to the stars is blind.” 
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“DESCRIPTION OF THE ADMIRABLE TABLE OF LOGARITHMS: with a 
Declaration of the most Plentifull, Easie, and Speedy use thereof in 
both kinds of Trigonometry, as also in all Mathematical! Calculations, 
Invented, and published in Latine by that Honourable Lord Ioun 
NrPAtR, Baron of Marchiston, and translated into English by the late 
learned and famous Mathematician, EDwARD WRtcHT. With an ad- 
dition of the Instrumentall Table to finde the part Propotionall, in- 
tended by the Translator, and described iu (ће end of the Booke b; 
Henry Briggs, Geometry reader at Gresham Housein Londou. All 
persued and approved by the Authour, and published since the death 
of the Translator' whereunto is added new Rules for the ease of the 
Student. London; Printed by Simon Waterson, 1618.” Old calf; 
18mo : pp. 96. 

"This book is described by Charles Hutton, in his “ Mathematical 
Tracts,” Vol. I, pp. 318-322, where he says it is the original edition of 
1614, with a new title-page dated 1618. 

A footnote in Oliver Byrne's work on “ Logarithms,” p. x, of the 
Introduction, says : 

“ According to Kepler, Fuste Byrge, assistant astronomer to Wil- 
liam Landgrave of Hesse, invented and projected logarithms ; he com- 
posed a table of sines for every two seconds of the quadrant long be- 
fore Napier’s time, Byrge was a Frenchman ; M. Mansel especially 
mentions him as having invented the proportional compasses, which 
others have ascribed to Gallileo. Tycho Brake, also in his “ Progym- 
nasmata," Vol. II, mentions the works of Byrge. Napier was not the 
inventor of logarithms; he merely introduced them into England." 

There has been much controversy as to whom the real credit be- 
longs for the invention, It seems to involve the invention and the 
projection of logarithms. 


“ Moss AND AARON, Civil and Ecclesiastical Rites, Vsed by the 
ancient Hebrewes ; observed, and at large opened. for the clearing 
of many obscure Texts thorowout the whole Scriptvre, which text are 
now added to the end of the Booke. Herein Likewise is shewed what 
cvstomes the Hebrewes borrowed from Heathen people: And that 
many Heathenish customes, originally haue beene vnwarantable im- 
itations of the Hebrewes. The fourth edition, By Thomas Godwyn, 
B.D. London: Printed by Iohn Hauiland, and are to bee sold by 
R. Rayston, at his shop, in Iuie Lane, next the Exchequer-Office, 165 1." 
Old calf; small quarto, pp. 312. Уу 

This is the old book inquired for by “ ARcH1BALD,” and though not 
very common, it will be found in the large libraries. It contains a 
large amount of curious information bearing on the Hebrew writings. 
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Questions and Answers. 


“ Unti Ѕнпон Come.” (Vol. IX, p. 55.) The Persians say that 
*' four beautiful stars were placed as guardians at the four corners of 
the world.” Now itso happens that at the commencement of the 
Kali Yuga, 3,000 or 3,100 years before our era, the “ eye of the Bull 
(Aldebaran) and the “ heart of the Scorpion " (Antares) were exactly at 
the equinoxcial points, while the " heart of the оп” (Regulus, “ the 
Кіпр”) and the “ eye of the Southern Fish” (Конаш), were very 
near the solstitial points. 

Now the four cherubim were represented by the ox (Taurus), the 
lion (Leo), the eagle (Aquilla), and the man (Aquarius), and these also 
were representatives of the four points of the Zodiac. 

Now then in the XLIXth of Genesis Jacob foretells the destinies of 
his sons which are well known to represent the the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac. “ He set the bounds of the people according to the number 
of the children of Israel (Deut. xxxii, 8). (See Drummond's “ CEdipus 
Judaicus.) 

Taking them in Jacob's order Judah is the fourth; while the lion is 
the fifth sign and assigned to Judah in the Hebrew zodiac. Regulus 
* the king” very likely is the ShiloA, " the coming one," referred to. 
There are many unsolved astrologic questions relative to Jacob with his 
sons, and the zodiac, and also “ Arcturus with his sons " (Tob xxxvtrr, 
32), and “ the twelve signs " mentioned in the same verse marginally. 

Dr. Kenealy says the word is a Chinese word copied from the Scrip- 
tures of Fo-hi, and brought from India by the Jewish priests who 
knew what it meant “ There shall come a Star out of Jacob " ( Num- 
bers xxiv, 17). 

Adair tells us that. the Indians of 1: іа in their circuiting dances, 
frequently sing on a bass key, A/ué, Alué, Aluhé, Aluhé, and Alwah 
which is the Hebrew 4//uh. They likewise sing S#ih)-Yo, Shild Hà, 
Shilu- H2, Shilu- Wáh, Shilu- Wah, Shilu Hah, Shilu-HaÀ. They trans- 
pose them several ways, but with the same notes. The terminations 
make up in their order the four-lettered divine mame, Yod-He Vau-He, 
Jehovah. 2ай is a note of gladness; the word preceding it, Shilu, 
seems to express the sound of Sfi/oh, the coming purifier or peace- 
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maker. Shiloh in the Chinese language signifies ¢he Sun and is pecu- 
liar to that language.- 

Hal-Hella-Ouia signifies in the Abyssifnian “ the delightful land of 
God." In Ethiopia the women on occasions of public rejoicing are 
accustomed to repeat the sounds e//elIe/l-ellelle/I, whence “to make 
ellell,” is to rejoice. Hence Hallelujah ; Hebrew, Halleluyah ; and 
in Greek, АЛейшїайЛ. 

The word Shiloh is found in the Hebrew, but is not in the Septua- 
gint. Neitheris the word found applied to a person anywhere else 
in the Bible. Its real meaning seems to be an unsolved problem. 


Conjunctions OF THE PLANETS, (Vol ІХ, p.85.) Eclipses and 
remarkable conjunctions of the celestial bodies may be regarded as 
the results of ordinary laws, which nevertheless appear to break the 
regular course of nature, yet they never fail to excite surprise. Such 
events vary greatly in frequency, Some one of the satellites of Jupiter 
is eclipsed aearly every day, but the simultaneous eclipse of three sat- 
ellites can only take place, according to the calculations of War- 
gentin, after the lapse of 1,317,900 years. The relation of the four 
satellites are so remarkable, that it is actually impossible, according to 
the theory of gravity, that they could be eclipsed simultaneously. But 
it may happen that while some of the satellites are really eclipsed by 
entering Jupiter's shadow, the others are either occulted or rendered 
invisible by passing over his disk. Thus on four occasions, in 1681, 
1802, 1826, and 1843, Jupiter has been witnessed in the singular con- 
dition of being deprived of satellites. 

A close conjunction of two planets always excites admiration, and 
yet those conjunctions must occur at intervals in the ordinary course 
of their motions. We cannot wonder that when three or four planets 
approach each other closely, the event is long remembered. A most 
remarkable conjunction of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Mercury, which 
took place in the year 2446 B. C., was adopted by the Chinese Em- 
peror, Chuen Hio, as a new epoch for the chronology of his empire, 
though there is some doubt whether the conjunction was really ob- 
served, or was calculated from the supposed law of motion of the 
planets. It is certain*that on the 11th of November, 1524, the planets 
Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn were seen very close together, while Mer- 
ситу was only distant by about 15°, or thirty apparent diameters of the 
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sun, this conjunction being probably the most remarkable which has 
occurred in historical times. 


METHOD oF Least Squares. (Vol. ІХ, р. 85.) Legendre has the 
credit of being the discoverer of the method of Least Squares. 

(Vol. VIII, p. 273 [25].) The general theorem of the method of 
least squares arrived at and sanctioned by all physicists is this : 

“ Tf the mean of a number of distinct observations be calculated, so 
that the squares of the errors shall bea minimum, the values obtained 
for the quantities will, under the given circumstances, be the nearest 
or best obtainable values.” 

For good investigations of this subject one should examine some 
treatise, for instance : 

Elementary Discussion of the Principles of Least Squares. Ву 
Mansfield Merriman. Philadelphia, 1867. pp. 15. The Method of 
Least Squares applied to a hydraulic problem. Ву the same author. 
Philadelphia, 1877. pp. 9. A List of Writings Relating to the Method 
of Least Squares, with historical and critical notes. By the same au- 
thor. New Haven, 1877. pp. 82. 

An Elementary Treatise upon the Method of Least Squares, with 
numerical examples of its application. By George C. Comstock. Bos- 
ton, 1890. рр. 68, 

The Method of Least Squares, ог the application of the theory 
of probabilities in the combination of observations. By William 
Chauvenet. Philadelphia, 1868. pp. 134. 

“Еш, Ext, Lama SABACTHANI,"— Matthew хуп, 46. (Vol, ІХ, p. 39.) 
J. Ralston Skinner, in his work, “ Key to the Hebrew-Egyptian Mys- 
tery, in the Sources of Measure," Appendix VII, p. зоо, says the 
Greek manuscripts, without exception, give the words, “ЕЛ, ЕП, Jama 
sabachthani” ; that they are Hebrew words rendered into Greek, and 
that the Scripture interpretation of them given as “ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me!" He says: 

“ The words will not bear this interpretation, and it is а false ren- 
dering. The true meaning is just the opposite of the one given, and is: 
t My God, my God, how thou dost glorify me /' 

“ Lama is why, or how, as a verbal it connects the idea of fo daszie, 
or adverbially, it could run * Лото dazs/ingly, and so on, 

“* The Hebrew of this verse for these words is: ‘Ali, Eli, атай 
asabvtha-ni $' as to which the reference is correct (Psalm xxt, т), but 
with an entirely different word. No wit of man, however scholarly, 
can save this passage from fa/seness of rendering on its face,” 
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Dr. E. J. Goodwin’s New Ratio of the Circle. 


I do not know that the extract from Dr. Goodwin's tract on the 
value of т was inserted in Nores AND Queries for criticism, but hav- 
ing looked it over, I submit the following remarks ; 


In the “ new ratio of the circle,” Dr. Goodwin asserts that “ а circu- 
lar area is equal to the square on a line equal to the quadrant of the 
circumference.” This assertion is not true, because it is demonstrated 
(Euclid, book I, proposition 5 of supplement), that a circular area is 
equal to half its circumference multiplied by balf its diameter, from 
which it would follow, if the above assertion was true, that putting 
g for quadrant and @ for diameter, dg=g°, ог d=g, which we know is 
not true. 

Instead of assuming the diameters of circles to be integral numbers, 
as is usually done, Dr. Goodwin assumes the circumference to be in- 
tegral and thence calculates the diameter as follows : 


3.1416 t 4 1.2732, 
31416 : 1 16 5.0929, 
33416 : 1 : : 32 10.1858, 
3.1416 1 1024 325.9485 ; 


and therefore, as in his four illustrations, the circumference, diameter, 
and area are related as follows : 


Circumference. Diameter. Area (= 4Q><144). 
(т) 4 (=80) 12732 (=) 1,2732, 
(2) 16 (=80) $0929 (=й) 20.3716, 
(3) з? (=8Q,) 10.1858 — (=%) 81.4864, 


(4) 1024  (—8Q) 3259485 — (—4) 834428160. 


The third column in the Doctor's illustration is erroneous, as is evi- 
dent by comparison with his fourth column. 

Tt appears that Dr. Goodwin's new ratio of the circle consists in as- 
suming integral values for the circumference of his circles and calcula- 
ting the corresponding diameters from the known ratio, 3.1416 : 1. 

J. E. HENpnicks, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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SERIES. 
RATIONAL RECTANGULAR TRIANGLES. 


By B. Р. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. 


[FIRST РАРЕВ.] 


In analagous relation to the Pythagorean Proposition we have the 
following : 

The sum of the squares described on the three dimensions of a rec- 
tangular solid is equal to the square described on its diagonal. 

All right-angled triangles whose sides can be expressed in integers 
we call rational. Similarly, all rectangular solids whose three dimen- 
sions together with their diagonals can be expressed in whole numbers, 
we may term rational, The least rational right-angled triangle is the 
one whose sides measure 3, 4, and 5 units respectively. The least 
rational rectangular solid is the one whose dimensions and diagonal 
measure respectively 1, 2, 2, and 3 units. Between certain limits there 
are, as is well known, many series of rational right-angled triangles ; 
so within certain limits there are many series of rational rectangular 
solids. We purpose in this, our first paper on the subject of series, to 
give some interesting facts and formule on this class of solids, Our 
investigation will take the form of proposing problems and giving 
their solutions. 

PROBLEM 1. 


How many rational rectangular solids are there in which the least 
dimension does not exceed тоо linear units? 
Ч SOLUTION. ` 
The following series of formula will enable us to write out with 
great ease and celerity the dimensions and diagonals of all such solids 
that are possible by giving to т in each of them all. possible integral 
values from (т) to any fixed limit. The dimensions are given in the 
order of their size, commencing with the least. 
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DIMENSIONS. 

(1). т, n+l, npn, 

(). AnH), _ X3, nt 8, 
(3. — 8(n-+-2), S(n--5), 9-71-10. 
(4). 4+3), 4+7), 9-10-21. 


(D. nati), Kateri на ун аав. 


CORRESPONDING DIAGONALS. 


Qo. . Apnth 

(). «s. 44847. 

(GM 0. 0. nH-7n-4H19. 
(4101487. 

(r) a a ntE(r—2)n4-90—8r4-1. 


Formulæ (1) give the dimensions and diagonals of the series of all 
such solids when two of the dimensions differ by 1. 

Formulæ (2) give the same in the series of such when two of the 
dimensions differ by 4 ; etc., etc. 

Formule (7), being the general formulz, for any rth series, give the 
series of solids when two of their dimensions differ by r?, 

When the limit of the shortest dimension is тоо 


Formule (1) give the series H 3 5, МЕ m 
2, 6, 
Diagonals | 8, 7, 


Formule (2) give the series t ie i gy at aa 

8, 15, 24, . . 2600 ( ? etc» etc. 
Diagonals 2, 19, 28, . 2604 

"Thus it will be seen the limit of the number of the solids will be in 

Series (1), 100, Series (6), , П, 

“ (а) 49 “ 0) 8, 

MEO 31 “ (8 5, 

“ (4) 22, MEC 3, 

" (5. 16, * (19) ї; 


Making in all 246. Answer. 
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Similarly, if we take the limit of the shortest side to be 1000, we 
shall find that there will be 31 series of these solids, the sum of which 
will be found to be 3550, 

PROBLEM 2. . 

Find the sum Sr of the volumes of the first т rational rectangular 
solids in the series and class obtained from formule (1); that is, of 
those having two of their dimensions differing by unity, 


SOLUTION, 


The general expressions for the volume of any one of these solids 
in any of the series are, 
[OC 
(D, — 2%(n2-4-4n4-3)2, 
(с), — 83 (n3--7n4-10)3, 
(d), — 49(n?--10n-+-21)?, 
(0) — ri[n£--(3r—2)n--2/2—87-4 1]. 
Giving to n in formula (a) all possible integral values from 1 107, 
we obtain the series, 22, 62, 12%, 202, 309, 423, 56%, etc,, etc, 
The first terms in the several orders of differences obtained in this 
series are respectively, D,—32, D—76, D,—72, and D,—24. 
Hence by substituting these values in the well known differential 
formula, 


r(r—1), Lr(r—1)60—2), ү(т—1)(т—2)(т—8). 
ret Tg Dag Det 13.8.9 Dartete, 
for summing the terms of a series, where a—2?, the first term of the 
given series, we obtain after reduction, 


в, — SEIS} B54 plor Br 
з= eee 


When r=1, = 4, — When;—4, s—584, 
а r=, a= 40, “ r—10, #81168, 
“ r—3, S—184, а 71000, 5,,,—201001667666800. 
In а similar manner, the sum of 7 terms may be found of the vol. 
umes of the series of solids obtained from formula (2), (3), (4), . 
"EE 420 
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PROBLEM 3. 


Find the sum S; of the volumes of the first r rational rectangular 
solids in the series of such that have each two equal dimensions. 


О SOLUTION. 
The first or least found in each of the series (1), (2), (3), (4), 
or (r), have two dimensions equal in each. Hence by 
patting wes in. formula (a), (Б), (с), (d), . . . . . and (rz), 
we have as the series to sum, 
12.22, 22,82, 39,182, 42.323, 52,509, 62,722, 72,982, etc., etc. 

The first terms in the several orders of differences obtained in this 
series are D,—252, D,—2408, D,—8400, 0,—18440, D,—10080, and 
D,—2880. Hence by substituting these values in the differential for- 
mula together with a—1?.22, as іп the preceding solution, we obtain 


by reduction, = 
g, — Manera rt por 


Ue Wr. 
When r—1, s,—4, When r—3, 3,3176, 
“ r—Pa—380, . “pod, 519560, 


Ч 7=1000, s4499=573430571427904762000. 


ELEMENTS OF THE INFINITESIMAL CALCULTS. By Joseph Bayma, S. J., 
Professor of Mathematics in Santa Clara College, S. J., Santa 
Clara, California. San Francisco: A. Waldteufel, 737 Market 
Street. 8vo., cloth. рр. 289. Price, $2.50. 

This treatise is based on the principles of the infiintesimal method, 
as the most consistent and philosophical. Although some authors dis- 
credit this method, failing to grasp the true nature of infinitesimal 
quantities, the author shows what he believes to be the exact concep- 
tion of the theory on which the calcus rests. The work is intended 
for young men who devote much time to the study of mgntal and 
natural philosophy. ‘The design is to make it easy of comprehension, 
A sufficient number of mechanical and geometrical problems have 
been introduced which will serve as a good introduction to the funda- 
mentals of these sciences. Part I is the differential, and Part II the 
integral calculus, each part divided into three sections. The work is 
gotten up in an attractive manner, good clear typography and thick 
durable paper. Supplied to the trade at the usual trade discount. 
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The Worship of Egypt. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE “ S. E. K.” 


"The article of Mr, Coleman upon the “ Veil of Isis,” in the March 
No. 1892, of Nores AND Queries, seems to us to fall into an erfor 
common to many students of ancient religions and early Egyptology, 
namely, the attempted identification of the Egyptian deities, after the 
fashion of Greek and Latin authors, with the divinities of Greece and 
Rome. We must remember that the Egyptian religion had endured 
for centuries before the Greeks and Romans came into contact with it: 
they also were foreigners, knowing little of the history or customs of 
the country, and, in most cases, with ut any knowledge whatever of 
the hieroglyphic Janguage. For an accurate knowledge of the Egyp- 
tian religion we must go to the fountain head, the manuscripts and 
inscriptions which the priests of Egypt wrote. 

Mr. Coleman states on the authority of Wilkinson, Bunsen, and 
“ Herodotus " that Neith was a goddess of the first rank while Osiris 
and Isis were of the third, As a matter of fact, no worship in Egypt 
was so universal as that of Osiris and Ra, No Egyptologist would 
dream at the present day of putting Osiris and Isis in any class of 
deities but the first. 

* Hail to thee, Osiris, Lord of Eternity! When thou art in the 

- heavens thou appearest as the Sun, and thou renewest thy form as 
the Moon,”—Mariette, * Dendara,” iv, 44a, 

Even Tiele, who does not rank high as an Egyptologist, says, “ the 
worship of Osiris and that of Ra are the most ancient religions men- 
tioned on the oldest monuments, They are those which in after times 
prevailed most generally, and may be said to have formed the founda- 
tion of the national religion (Tiele, “ History of Egyptian Religion,” 
page 37). So too Renouf, Birch, Rawlinson, and others. (See Re- 
nouf, “Lectures on Egyptian Religion,” Birch’s edition of Wilkinson’s 
“ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” and Rawlinson's 
“ Egypt.") 

Secondly, Neith is said to'have been a virgin, and that "it is her 
virginity and not inscrutability which is emphasized in the inscription.” 

The great Magical text, Papyrus. No. 825, British Museum, speaks 
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of Neith thus : ‘ I am the seat of Neith, hidden in the hidden, con- 
cealed in the concealed, shut up in the shut up, unknown Jam 
knowledge" (page 16 of great Magical text). 

This would seem to indicate that Neith did sometimes symbolize 
deep and impenetrable knowledge. 

Thirdly, it is the opinion of the students of esoteric Egyptian relig. 
ion that Isis, Neith, etc., were the same ; so also Osiris, Ra, and the 
other Gods, Isis is said to be the wife, mother, sister, and daugh- 
ter of Osiris, also the mother of Horus. Neith is said to be the mother 
of Ra. Ra, however, is identified with Osiris, and Horus is called the 
sonof Ra (See translation by Chabas of Alexandrian Obelisk where 
Horus is repeatedly called “ Son of the Sun,” “ Son of Ra,” and he is 
even spoken of as the Son of Ptah). [tis impossible that such a 
confusion should not have concealed truths intelligible to the educa- 
ted and initiated Egyptians. Renouf says thatall the Gods are divided 
into two great groups, Ka and his family in his aspects Mentu and 
Tmu, and Osiris and his family ; that texts are discovered which iden- 
tify Osiris and Ra, while finally both disappear, except as names, and 
the Unity is asserted. He also says that the inscriptions at the tem- 
ple of Dendara identify Hathor with Isis and with Sechet at Memphis. 
Neith at Sais, Nehemauit at Hermoplis, Bast at Варавы Saosis at 
Heliopolis, and Sothis at Elephantine. 

In the manuscript of the “ Lamentation of Isis and Nephyths " 
(Royal Museum of Berlin, No. 1425), we find Isis saying: 

“ Thoth places thy soul in the bark Ma-at in that name which is 
thine of the God Moon * * * ‘hou hast taken possession of 
the heavens, Thou doest illuminate us like Raeach day, Thou 
shinest upon us like Atum. Men and Gods live because they behold 
thee. Thou sheddest thy rays upon us. Thou givestlight to the 
two worlds. I am the divine Sothis behind him, I do мо! separate myself 
from him.” 

In the same “ Lamentations” also Nephyths, speaking to Osiris, 
invokes him say thus : “ Oh God An come to Sais, Sais is thy name, 
Come to Aper; thou wilt see thy mother Neith. * * * Lord of 
Sais. Come to Sais.” 

So too in the “ Book of Respirations,” according to De Horrack, 
generally burried with the priests of Ammon Ra, Isis addresses Osiris as 
* Бег brother,” * the Divine Father," “ King of the Gods," and says, 
^ thy soul is the soul of Ra.” 
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Thus we we see that Isis and Osiris were most prominent types of 
the Egyptian belief and that Neith and Isis were identical, as were 
also Osiris and Ra. All types of the same great truths, known to 
the initiates, and of the mysteries typified through the ages by the 
“ Veil of Isis.” 

In conclusion let me quote from the noblest work of all, which 
truly breathes the spirit of the highest Egyptian faith, the Litany of Ra, 

“ Hail Ra, the Royal Osiris is Nun! Hail Ra, the Royal Osiris is 
thyself and reciprocally. Hail Ra, thy spirit is that of Osiris (Litany 
chapter I, section 77). Hail Ra! The dirth of Osiris in the heavens 
is the d:rth of the sow of Ra in the heavens—the /ife of Osiris is the 
dife of Ra, (Litany, chapter IV, found in the tomb of Seti I). 


QUOTATIONS IN THE New ''EsTAMENT. There are four quotations 
in the New Testament which I have searched for, as to authorship, a 
long time. I note some of them referred to occasionally іп NOTES 
AND Queries. I send them that I may possibly receive further light, 

Leon K, SMITH, 

x, "All that ever came before me are thieves and robbers."— Jesus. 
Joun x, 8 

2. “ In my Father's house are many mansions."-Jesus. JOHN хту, 2. 

3. “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me."—Jesus, JOHN хи, 32. 

4. ‘ He must increase, but I must decrease." — John-the Baptist. 
Јонм їп, зо. 

1. Та (ће Introduction to Richatd Laurence's translation of the 
Book of Enoch from an Ethiopic manuscript in the Bodleian Library, 
the editor, author of '** Evolution of Christianity,” remarks as follows: 

“ [n revising the proof sheets of the Book of Enoch, the parable of 
the sheep, rescued by the good Shepherd from hireling guardians and 
ferocious wolves, is obviously borrowed by the fourth Evangelist from 
Enoch, гхххих, in which the author depicts the shepherds as killing 
the sheep before the Advent of their Lord, and thus discloses the true 
meaning of that hitherto mysterious passagein the Johannine pavable: 
* All that ever came before me are thieves and robbers, language in 
which we now detect an obvious reference to the allegorical shepherds 
of Enoch." 

3. The authorship of this is said to be Zoroaster, (See NOTES AND 
Queries, Vol, VI, p. 278.) 

4. The authorship of this is also wanted by “ BENoTH." (See №. 
& Q., Vol VIII, 258.) 
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The Euclid University Pi Value of the Circle, 
STRANDED BETWEEN TWO PYTHAGOREAN PROPOSITIONS. 


By Samuel C. Goodsell, Weetville, Conn. 
—— 

Having been requested to write up for publication a few thoughts, 
from ^ practical standpoint, in reference to that peculiarly mysterious 
mathematica! value known as the Euclid, Legendre pi value of the 
circle, which has the pledged endorsement of the universities of chris- 
endom. I herewith respectfully submit to such as may be interested 
in matters of this nature, the few following thoughts. Т find to be 
true, that the series 3.141592, etc., is not that series of figures which 
correctly represents the relation of the circumference of a circle to its 
"own diameter, and for this reason, When we print two equations that 
bave reference to two adjacent regular polygons, based upon the very 
purest of the Pythagorean Jaws of perimetry, we find it to be true, that 
the series 3,141592, falls between the ratios by which the perimeters 
of these two polygons are related to the diameters of their inherent 
circumscribing circles,—hence it is an easy matter to show up the fal- 
lacy of, and destroy that superstition, which focuses оп the university 
pi value, by simply placing this absurdity in its native home in the 
polygon family. We will now print the two equations. 


n? л? nu n? n? ry 
1481 — glaze = (5) and giai — оз = ( = Jf. 
1431 1416 57 sanai а 58 /. 
1646 1641 17883 4838 


In these equations, я means (number) perimeter, and the reading of 
the first equation should be, 


perimeter? _ — perimeter? _ (Жане, 
sine ratio? tangent ratio? 57 A 

Which is to say that if any given line be made into the perfect 
perimeter of а 57 equal-sided polygon that line must be acted upon by 
two such numerical values as will give us this result. The square of 
diameter of inscribed circle plus the square of one of its sides is equal 
to square of diameter of its circumscribing circle, and when nun.erical 
values have been found, which will produce this effect, we have the 
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sanction of Pythagoras, that we are in harmony with both perfect law, 
and perfect order. In the numbers below the line, in these two equa- 
tions, we have given the infinitely perfect Pythagorean numbers, which 
are the square of sine ratio, and square qf tangent ratio of the regular 
polygon of 57 equal sides, and also the square of sine ratio, and square 
of tangent ratio of 58 equal sides in a like perfect manner. Now since 
it is true that the sine ratio of one of these polygons is greater than 
8,141592, and also true that the sine ratio of the other polygon is less 
than 3,141592 therefore if any figure whatever be so constructed that 
its whole perimeter to its own diameter is, as 3.141594 : 1; that figure 
will have more than 57 equal sides, but less than 58 equal sides- 
When we reflect that the sines and tangents, of commerce, both nat 
ural and artificial, are based upon such wretchedness, as these two 
equations make manifiest, the high science world should blush with 
shame, 


“ IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE Worp (Locos) Vol. VIII, p. 369; 
IX,p.25.) Justin Martyr says, “ Plato's words respecting ‘The Son 
of the God : He placed him crosswise in the form of X in the universe, 
were borrowed from Moses " (?)—Justin, Apology, II, p. g2. PLATO, 
Timeus, 36. - 

Krck-KLck. In a notice of “ The Lost Manuscript,” published by 
The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill., appears the following: 

“ The descriptions of emotion, and especially of out-of-door nature, 
are well nigh perfect. They are like Klcek-klaek's landscapes,”"—Am, 
Bookseller, Feb. 1 & 15, 1892. 

Who or what is “ Klcek-kloek’s landscapes " ? Tos, Crowes. 
— 

Errata, On page 64 (March No., 1892), roth line from bottom, 
for" B S V" read > B S A, And on page 65 for “  (z—2)" read 
Gra). 

ERRATA.—ARCANE DisciPLINE, (Vol. IX, p. 34.) There are some 
printer's errors in my note which makes it look incomprehensible. 
For “ liberal-minded " (twice repeated) read literal-minded. (Origen 
means the uneducated, exoteric,) For “Cherubim and Seraphim 
Mason” read Gnostic and Serapian Mason, (My meaning is that 
there was an Egyptian Serapian ceremony which developed into the 
mystery of the passion of Jesus.) For “ Massey’s New Lectures " 
read Massey's Ten Lectures. Jonn YARKER. 
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Arsor Days IN THE UniTep States, The following is the ar ang- 
ment in the several States for Arbor Days as published іп the Mew 
England Fournal of Education : 


Alabama, and Texas, Ғер№агу, 
Colorado, third Friday in April. 
connect eal last Friday in April, appointed by the Governor. 
ida, January 8, appointed by the Governor. 

ine Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, spring, appointed 
by the Governor. 

Indiana, April and November, by custcm and not law. 

Iowa, late in April or early in May. 

Kansas, April, appointed by the Governor. 

Kentucky, Maryland, Nevada, Ohio, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wis- 
consin, appointed by the Governor. 

Massachusetts, last Saturday in April. 

Minnesota, usually in April, appointed by the Governor. 

Missouri, first Friday after first Wednesday in April. 

Nebraska, April 22. 

New York, Friday following first day in May, 

Oregon, second Friday in April. 

Pennsslvania, one day in April, appointed by the Governor ; one 
day in October, appointed by superintendent of public instruction. 

"Tennessee, appointed by county superintendents. 

West Virginia, usually first Friday in November. 


“ CEcROPIA'S PILLARED STATE," (Vol. I, p. 221 ; VIII, p. 420.) 
‘The poem, commencing, “ Heard ye those loud contending waves," 
has been twice asked for as to authorship. We have made considerabie 
search for the author's name and thus found it credited in one work 
to Cary, and in another work to Carey; but we do not have the pub- 
lished poems of any of the Cary poets, or Carey-poets, for there were 
poets by both spelled names.  Allibone's “ Dictionary” mentions 
several. Can some reader inform us if any of the following poets 
wrote tbe poem whose authorship is wanted : 

Henry Cary, " Poems on several occasions," 1729. Henry Francis 


Gary (1772-1844), “Ode on Kosciusko,” translations of Dante, Pin- 
dar, Aristophanes, etc. 


Alice and Phebe Carey, sister poets. David Carey, George Saville 
Carey, Thomas Carey, Patrick Carey, all wrote and published poems. 
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Grand Lodges, Knights of Honor, Mottoes. 


States. ‘Organized. Mottoos. 
Alabama, Nov. 26, 1877, Esse quam videri, 
Arkansas, Nov. 13, 1877, Mercy, Regnant populi, 
California, Mar. 24, 1880, Eureka. 
Colorado, Nov. 2,1881, No motto, 
Connecticut, Aug. 24, 1877, No motto, 
Dist. of Columbia, Oct, 22, 1880, No motto. 
Florida, Dec, 16, 1881, Canafides, 
Georgia, May 2, 1876, No motto. 
Illinois, Sept. 25, 1877, No motto, 
Indiana, Nov. 25, 1875, DIIS No motto. 
ur liberties we prise, and our 
Towa, Mar. 6/0878, 1 righis we will maintain. 
Kansas, Sept. 28, 1877, Thus we obey the WA ep 
‚27. 
Kentucky, July т, 1875, No motto. ] 
Louisiana, Sept. 15, 1881, Prudens futuri. 
Maine, Dec. 19, 1876, [No motto.] 
Maryland, Sept, 5, 1877, Fatti maschii parole femine, 
Massachusetts, Mar. 1, 1876, In God we trust, 
June зо, 1876, [No motto] 
M Mar .12, 1878. etoile du nord. 
Mississippi, Nov. 22, 1877, [No motto.] 
Missouri, Sept. 10, 1875, United we stand, divided we fall, 
Nebraska, April 3, 1878, Fiax lux. 
New Hampshire, May 4, 1876, Justice has no equal, 
New Jersey, April 16, 1877, [No motto.] 
New York, Dec. 2,1875, & E Excelsior. 
П ‚ Speetemur agendo. 

North Carolina, April 18, 1877, We have provided for you. 
Ohio, June 29, 1875, nts juvant, 
: emper fidelis, 
Pennsylvania, June 29,1875; { Nothing is beautiful but 12 tradi 
Rhode Island, Mar. 29, 1877, Hope, 
South Carolina, April 20, 1877, Tnvicem tuemur, 
Tennessee, July 3, 1877, Esto quod esse videris, 
Texas, Nov. 16, 1877, [No motto.] 
Vermont, April 20, 1878, Freedom, Unity, and Vermont, 
Virginia, April 17, 1877, No motto.] 
West Virginia, jan. 9, 1878, No motto,] 


Wisconsin, Feb, 22, 1877, Мо motto.) 
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‘Undoubtedly we have no questions to ask which are unanswerable.-""Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
т. What is the name of the figure of rhetoric which is Applied. to 
the following two quotations : 
a. “ Sweet harmonist ! and beautiful as sweet! 
And yonng as beautiful! and soft as young ! 
And gay as soft! and innocent as gay ! 
And happy (if aught happy here) as good ! ” 
— Night Thoughts, ut, 81-84, 
b, " Add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge ; and to 
knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, patience; and to pa- 
tience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to 
brotherly kindness, charity.”—II PETER 1, 5-7. 
2. George R.Gliddon states that the great Latronne calls Dr. Lep- 
sius “ the hope of Egyptian study," Why is he thus denominated ? 
ANGLO-ISRAEL. 
Who were the publishers of the two books entitled “ The Un- 
discovered Country," and *' Oceanides," both by Carlyle Petersilea ? 
C. G. D. 


4. Inthe Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Masonry the 
ninth and enth degrees are denominated “ Master Elect of Nine,” 
and “ Illustrious Elect of Fifteen." What are the exoteric historical 


foundations for the numeric names ? BLUE MEMBER. 
What is the significance of the legal maxim, “ In the law there 
js no time antecedent or ulterior." JONATHAN, 


6. Who was “ Nemesis,” and what is the modern application of 
the name to books, etc. ? AMANDA. 

Can some reader furnish a record or the several works in order 

of their publication, entitled “ Ecce Homo," “ Ecce Deus,” “ Ессе 
Femina," “ Ecce Diabola," etc. ? READER. 


8. I recently saw the word Mephelococcygia, and do not readily find 
the word іп a lexicon, What does it mean, and what language is it? 


.T. 
9. What is the “ Thorn of Winter," mentioned in the works of 
William Dwight Whitney ? C. K. K. 


10, Who was the person that said that bis religion was in his own 
question, and answered by himself: “What do І see in Nature ? 
God—God everywhere, God alone.” RHODA. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


** In the beginning there arose the Source of Golden Light.”"—Tue VEDAS. 


Vor. IX. JUNE, 1892, No. 6. 


4 New Candidate. 


BY BARBARA STANWISE. 


Are we to have no national flower ? Shall the republic that has ac- 
complished so much in letters and in arms, and outstripped the oldest 
countries of the globe in government and inventions, tamely yield to 
the slight difficulties in the way of selecting a floral emblem, and thus 
fall behind the other Great Powers in this matter? No, let us show 
our color in flower as well as flag. 

A rose is said to have miraculously appeared in the midst of King 
Arthur's Round Table as his knights sat feasting, and was from that 
hour accepted as England's flower. 

To an aged hermit an angel appears as a flame of light, bearing an 
azure shield upon which are emblazoned three golden lilies. At the 
celestial visitor's command, the hermit presents the shield to Queen 
Clothilde, whose husband makes it his device in place of the three 
toads hitherto used. Ву it Clovis is led to victory, and henceforth the 
fleur-de lis is the emblem of France. 

But though we crown the story of the ages as a “miracle of history,” 
no special wonder bas been wrought to furnish us a national flower, 

A Scottish legend runs as follows : Once when the Danish invaders 
had surprised the Scots and were on the eve of victory, one of the 
bare-footed intruders trod upon a thistle, and his cry of pain gave the 
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alarm, so that the Scots flew to arms and defeated the Danes. In 
gratitude to the rough plant, they raised it to the highest place in the 
people’s hearts. 

Who does not know that the trefoil of Ireland was used by St. Pat- 
rick as an illustration when trying to teach the islanders the doctrine 
of the Trinity? and as it proved convincing, the “ Trinity flower’ be- 
came their symbol. Likewise the leek of Wales, and most probably 
the pomegranate of Spain, mignonette of Saxony, violet of Athens, and 
many others are mingled with the romance of ancient fable, But for 
us there із no tissue of fa/se&ood as the groundwork of our history, no 
background of olden story as capital upon which to draw. And yet 
we are not wholly destitute of legendary lore, thanks (?) be to that far- 
sighted seer who, looking back through two centuries, perceived our 
cherished Pocahontas story a myth! and that keener vision still that 
saw in the landing of the Northmen only a “ pretty legend” / These 
and a very few others form a stock so meagre that they but serve to 
emphasize the general truthfulness of our history; and not one 
among them furnishes the least help towards our object, unless it 
may be the hackneyed story of the “ hatchet and the cherry tree.” But 
even this one suffers at the hand of some unimaginative Yankee, who 
puts the knife to it, and by the process of his keen dissection elimi- 
nates the cherry tree from the “ legend," leaving us to supply its place 
with any other we may choose. 

Our nearest neighbor on the north has for its emblem the sugar 
maple, and although the lowly herbs that have been suggested for our 
national flower are very beautiful and we love them all, it seems to 
me nothing fully meets the case, short of some lordly tree, upon which 
scions can be grafted, in whose branches the birds may find shelter 
and rear their young, under whose shade our nation of laborers may 
take their noontide rest, whose wood may serve in our great indus- 
tries, whose buds and blossoms may thrill with rapture our aesthetic 
nature, and whose fruit may furnish nourishment for man and beast. 

Now have we not in the common apple tree one that answers all 
the conditions I have named, and does it not at every stage of growth 
typify our nation's history? Its rugged bark, gnarled trunk and 
branches! how like our struggling forefathers їп the fight to keep 
their foothold against opposing elements. In the grafting of scions 
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how suggestive of the many twigs, that taken from other varieties of 
the genus homo, have become a part of our national life. And in the 
“* flush of fragrant, roseate bloom,” how like the beauty and the wide- 
spread influence of our great Columbia in this nineteenth century. 
“ Peace in our borders, and prosperity within our walls,” almost every 
home becomes an exponent of its owner’s artistic taste, until they 
seem indeed an exquisite blossom upon the great national tree. 

Is not the apple blossom every whit the peer of the rose itself in 
loveliness? Is it not widespread as any flower that blooms within our 
borders, and as welcome by the cot of the invalid, or for decorations 
їп the gala hour ? 

Besides all else, it carries within its heart the promiseof greater 
things to come, even the fruitage that gladdens the festive board and 
enlivens the long winter evenings , furnishing an inexpensive luxury to 
bless both rich and poor — “ the most perfect realization of a fruit,” 
says an English lecturer on botany. 

Our hearts kindle as we picture this tree in its exquisite drapery of 
May bloom, and again in its crimson glory in the soft sunshine of a Sep- 
tember afternoon, Is there a tree in all the land so dear, associated 
as it is with our childish delight and youthful romances ? How light 
and happy were our hearts as we bounded forth to school with a bunch 
of its blossoms at our breast or in our hand, or as we stood amid the 
orchard bloom in some never-to-be-forgotten moment, when a dear 
hand stretched up to pluck for us the blossoms just beyond our reach. 
Or, in the winter evening, how carefully we pared the ripened fruit, 
that we might use it for a charm, Swinging it three times around our 
head and dropping it we could nearly always translate its curves into 
the desired initial. Even to the very seeds extended the wondrous 
magic ; for, naming them, how merrily we counted, “ One I love, two 
I love,” etc., up to “ twelve he marries.” 

Even the language, “ Preference, fame speaks him great and good,” 
conveys a hint concerning that of which (after all tliat's said and 
done) we аге зо justly proud; namely, that our land is the chosen 
sanctuary of the down-trodden and oppressed. 

Then surely if the apple tree from first to last means so much to us, 
may we not lift it up as our Ensign, and vote for its fair blossom as 
our National Flower 1 
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HAMLET. } 


BY BELL CACTUS. 


HAMUET.—What is he, whore grief, 
Bears such an emphasis ? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them мава 
Like wonder-wounded bearers ? This fe 1, 
Hamlet the Dano. 


If the question were asked, which of Shakespeare’s plays was con 
sidered the finest, one might mention the histories; another might 
see the most merit in the tragedies. Those of a lighter nature might 
receive their greatest pleasure from some one of the comedies. 

‘The maxim, “ many men of many minds” is a universal truth, 

The original story on which the tragedy of Hamlet is founded you 
can find in the Saxo Gramaticus, the Danish histories, It was there 
worked into form of a novel by Belleforest, in seven volumes. Shake- 
speare revised, amplified and altered the play, and made variations in 
the plot. The character of Hamlet has often been discussed, and a 
variety of contradictory opinions expressed. 

It was Goethe's idea that Shakespeare intended to depict the effect 
of а great action on a mind not strong enough to accomplish it. But 
Dr. Ferrear has termed the state of mind which Shakespeare exhibits 
to us in Hamlet, as the effect of conflicting passions and events oper. 
ating on a mind of acute sensibility. 

Mr. W. Farren, a comedian of talent, in an article in the London 
Magazine, wrote at large оп the madness of Hamlet, endeavoring to 
show that the poet meant to represent him as insane. 

But we are in full accord with Mr. Boswell's ideas, who fully com- 
bats the supposition of madness. He thinks the sentiments that fell 
from Hamlet in his soliloquies, and in his confidential talks with 
Horatio, evince nct only a sound but a vigorous understanding. 

The uncertainty about his noble father's death, the unreasonable 
haste of the queen's marriage with his uncle Claudius, a man of a 
most unkingly character, nearly overwhelmed him. He exclaims, 
* How stale, flat and unprofitable are all the uses of this world." 
When Horatio communicates the fact of his having seen the ghost, 
and it was like his father, Hamlet says, “ Foul deeds will rise though 
all the earth overwhelms them to men's eyes." 
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"The ghost seen in the first act between Marcellus Bernardo and 
Horatio, where he makes them swear, “ How strange or odd soe'er 
I bear myself. As I perchance, hereafter shall think meet. To put 
an antic disposition on, that they would never divulge aught of what 
they know, is not madness.” i 

We see nothing incompatible with his belief in the ghost of his 
father appearing, and that it was his duty to revenge this foul and 
most unnatural murder, for in Shakespeare’s day all believed in the 
supernatural ; and did not this belief hold to a late date in the history 

~ of the world ? 

While the queen understood not the occult sciences, she tells Ham- 
let that it is the “ coinage of his brain.” He says, my pulse as yours 
doth temperately keep time, and makes as healthful music. But that 
he is mad in craft. And as Horatio said of the clown, “ custom hath 
made it in him a property of easiness.” 

Hamlet bethinks himself of the play. He says, “ The play’s the 
thing wherein to catch the conscience of the king.” We must think 
with Polonius, “ If this be madness, there's method in it" Skillfully 
and subtlely he manages this play, of a murder tone in Vienna, by 
Lücianius on the duke Gonzago, poisoning him in his garden, to get 
his estate and the love of his wife, It is written in choice Italian. 
For, said Hamlet, I have heard that guilty creatures sitting at a play, 
have by the cunning ofthe scene, been struck so toa soul, That 
presently they have proclaimed their malefactions. "I'll have these 
players play something like the murder of my father, before mine 
uncle; ГЇЇ observe his looks, If he do blench, I know my course.” 

His wise advice to the players will hold good forall time. 

Where he says, “ Do not saw the air with your hands, thus; but 
use all gently; for in the very torrent, tempest and (as I may say) 
whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance, 
that gives it smoothness. Suit the action to the word, the word 
to the action ; hold the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her cwn 
features ; scorn, her own image." 

When the king asks Hamlet where Polonius is, he answers, *At sup- 
per. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten; a certain convoca- 
tion of politic worms are e'en at him. Your worm is your only em- 
peror for diet, we fat all creatures else, to fat us ; your fat king and 
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your lean beggar, is but variable service, two dishes, but to one table ; 
that's the end." 

"This and the colloquy with the grave diggers show Hamlet to have 
had a most reflective and analytical mind, 

His conduct to Ophelia isin keeping with the notions he would 
convey of his pretended insanity. It must take a strong mind to treat 
a loved object with such harshness, for a mistaken idea of honor, that 
he could not explain to her. Yet in the trying circumstances in which 
he was placed, there was no alternative. In his relations to Ophelia, . 
there seems to be evidence of a mind unsettled, and we see the scat- 
tered fragments of a bright imagination, crushed and broken by calamity. 

All the situations are marked with a master hand in this play. 

Hamlet, in his soliloquies, is made to rise to sublime heights, and 
utters truths few men have any conceptions of, or would be able to 
put into language. 

This is to us, in many ways, unquestionably the grandest of Shake- 
speare’s plays. 


EARLY Works ON ARITHMETIC. In the year 1537, there was print- 
ed at St. Albans : 

“ An Introduction for to lerne to reckon with the Pen and with the 
Counters after the true cast of Arsmetyke, or Awgrym, in hole num- 
bers, and also in broken." 

In 1542, there was printed by Roberte Recorde, Doctor of Physic, 
the first edition of a work entitled : 

“ The Grounde of Artes, teaching the Woorkes and Practice of 
Arithmetyke, booth in whole numbers and fractions, after a more easy 
and exacte sorte, than any hitherto hath been set forth.” 

As another example, we will mention the following work, the con- 
tents of which, as might be expected are quite worthy of the title: 

“ The Secrets of Numbers according to Theological, Arithmetical, 
Geometrical, and Harmonical computation. Drawn, for the better 
part, out of those Antients, as well as Neoteriques. Pleasing to read, 

rofitable to understande, opening themselves to the capacities of both 
learned and unlearned ; being no other than a key to lead men to any 
doctrinal knowledge whatsoever, By William Ingpen, Gent., Lon- 
don, 1624.” 

The first chapter is entitled “ The excellancie of numbers : and 
how far they stretch towards the attaining of all manner of sciences." 
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Wueet or Orrryreus, (Vol. II, p. 414, 489.) The " Wheel of 
Orffyreus, in mechanics, isa machine so called from its inventor, 
Hans Ernst Elias Bessler, which he claimed to be a perpetual motion. 
This machine, according to the account given of it by Prof. William 
James s’Gravesande, in his “ Oeuvres Philosophiques,” published by 
Allamand, Amsterdam, 1774, consisted of а large circular wheel, or 
rather drum, 12 feet in diameter, and r4 inches in depth, and very 
light; as it was formed of an assemblage of deals, the intervals of 
which are covered with waxed cloth, in order to conceal the interior 
parts of it, The two extremities of an iron axle, on which it turned, 
rested on two supports. On giving the wheel a slight impulse in 
either direction, its motion was gradually accelerated ; so that after 
two or three revolutions it acquired so great a velocity as to make 25 
"or 26 turns in a minute. This rapid motion it actually preserved for 
the space of two months in the chamber of the Landgrave of Hesse, the 
door of which was kept locked, and sealed with the Landgrave's own 
seal. At the end of that time it was stopped to prevent the wear of 
the materials, The professor, who had been an eye-witniss to these 
circumstances, examined all the external parts of it, and was con- 
vinced that there could not be any communication between it and any 
neighboring room, Orffyreus, however, was so incensed that he broke 
the machine in pieces, and wrote on the wall, that it was the imperti- 
nent curiosity of Prof, s'Gravesande which made him take this step. 
The prince of Hesse, who had seen the interior partof this wheel, 
being asked by Prof. s'Gravesande, whether, after it had been in mo- 
tion some time, there was any change observable in it, and whether it 
contained any pieces that indicated fraud, or deception, and which he 
answered both questions in the negative, and declared that the ma- 
chine was of a very simple construction. The further description of 
this piece of mechanism is found in Henry Dircks’ “ Perpetuum Mo- 
bile, or, Search for Self-Motive Power," pp. 35-54. London, 1861. 


Devit's Laxe, Missouri. Few people outside of the Ozark wilder- 
ness in southwestern Missouri, have ever heard of Devil’s Lake, one 
of the strangest of natural phenomena. A traveller thus describes it: * 

Fancy a lake perched on the top of a mountain, its surface from 50 
to 100 feet below the level of the earth surrounding it, fed by no sur- 
face streams, untouched by the wind, dead as the sea of Sodom. 
There is no point of equal altitude from which water could flow within 
hundreds of miles, and yet it hasa periodical rise of thirty feet or 
over, which is in no way effected by the atmospheric conditions in the 
conntry adjacent. It may rain for weeks in Webster county, and the 
return of fair weather will find Devil's Lake at it lowest point, while 
it may reach its highest point during a protracted drought. 

Mr. John Lee, who lives within a mile or two of the lake, says that 
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a sounding of 100 feet has failed to reach bottom. Owing to the 
steepness of the sides of the basin in which the water lies, it is difficult 
to measure the depth. He believes that the lake is fed by a subter- 
ranean stream, and that the water so supplied flows out by a passage 
many hundreds of feet below the lake's surface. Ё 

A Mr. Crabbe, who has lived in the neighborhood for years, says 
that he knows when the rise is coming by reports in the papers of the 
upper Missouri river town in Montana. His theory is that the Lake 
is a part of an underground river, whose entrance is larger than its 
exit, and the source of which is somewhere in the extreme northwest. 

Devil's Lake is 1500 feet above the level of the sea. It is situated 
а few miles north of Fordland, on the Kansas City, Fort Scott, and 
Memphis Railroad, ^ 


Cow's-Foor-IN-THE-MiLEK Curve. (Vol, VIII, р. 273.) The curve 
asked for by “ О” is called a caustic. It is a well known property of 
light that its rays impinging upon a reflecting surface are thrown off 
зо as to make the angle between the reflected ray and the normal, 
equal to that between the incident ray and the normal. In conse- 
quence of this law, when the rays of the sun, which are practically par- 
allel, are reflected from a curved surface, the intersections of the con- 
secutive reflected rays produce a luminous curve, called a caustic, 
which is an example of the envelope. This curve may be seen опа 
table in the light. It is familiar to the milkman, as the “ cow's foot 
in the milk," which is the caustic formed upon the smooth surface of 
the milk in a bright tin pail, by the reflection of the light from the in- 
side of the pail. 


Bic Trees ІЧ Connecticut, There is a giant chestnut tree in 
Mansfield, Conn., whose circumference at the roots is 54 feet, and the 
diameter of the spread of its branches in one direction is too feet. Its 
height is 8o feet, 


The McClellan elms in South Woodstock, Conn., were planted June. 
17, 1775, by the grandmother of the distinguished generals of that 
name, There are also elms in the town in the shade of which Wash- 
ington is said to have rested when on his way to assume command of 
the Revolutionary army in Boston. 


In Hebron, Conn, is still standing an apple tree that was planted 
125 years ago by Elihu Marvin. — The fruit from it, on account of the 
flavor and quality, was named '* Seek no Further," giving origin to a 
distinct product in the State. For at least тоо years this has been a 
favorite apple in Connecticut. 
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Was there a Continent Atlantis? 


What are some of the main arguments upon which the continent of 
Atlantis is believed to have existed ? BuRTON SMITH. 

This question is best answered by copying the thirteen propositions 
which Ignatius Donnelly formulated, and stand at the commencement 
of his book, '* Atlantis, the Antediluvian World," New York, 1882. 

1. That there once existed in the Atlantic Ocean, opposite the 
mouth of the Mediterranean Sea, a large island, which was the rem- 
nant of an Atlantic continent, and known to the ancient world as the 
Atlantis, 

2, That the description of this island, given by Plato, is not, as 
has been long supposed, fable, but veritable history. 

3. That Atlantis was the region where man first rose, from a state 
of barbarism to civilization. 

4. That it became, in the course of ages, a populous and mighty 
nation, from whose overflowings the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Mississippi River, the Amazon, along the Pacific coast of South 
America, the Mediterranean, the west coast of Europe and Africa, the 
Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Caspian, were populated by civilized 
nations. 

5. That it was the true antediluvian world ; the Garden of Eden ; 
the Gardens of the Hesperides; the Elisian Fields; the Gardens of 
Alcinous ; the Mesomphalos ; the Olympus ; the Asgard of the tradi- . 
tions of the ancient nations ; representing the universal memory of a 
great land, where early mankind dwelt ages in peace and happiness, 

6, That the gods and goddesses of the ancient Greeks, the Phaeni- 
cians, the Hindoos, and the Scandinavians were simply the kings, 
queens, and heroes of Atlantis; and the acts attributed to them in 
mythology are a confused recollection of real historical events, 

That the mythology of Egypt and Peru represented the original 
religion of Atlantis, which was sun worship. 

8, That the oldest colony formed by the Atlanteans was probably 
in Egypt, whose civilivation was a reproduction of that of the island 
of Atlantis. 

9. That the implements of the “ Bronze Age " of Europe were 
derived from Atlantis. The Atlanteans were also the first manufact- 
urers of iron, 

то, That the Phcenician alphabet, parent of all the European 
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alphabets, was derived from an Atlantis alphabet, which was also 
conveyed from Atlantis to the Mayas of Central America. 

11, That Atlantis was the original seat of the Aryan or Indo-Euro- 
pean family of nations, as well as of the Semitic peoples, and possibly 
also of the Turanian races. 

12. That Atlantis perished in a terrible convulsion of nature, in 
which the whole island sunk into the ocean, with nearly all its inhabi- 
tants. 

13. That a few persons escaped in ships and on rafts, and carried 
to the nations east and west the tidings of the appalling catastrophe, 
which has survived to our own time in the Flood and Deluge legends 
of the different nations of the old and new worlds. 


Asteroids. 

Continued from Norms ажр Quentes, Vol. VIII, p. 419, 
No. Name, ‘Discovered. Discoverer. 
299. Thora, Oct. 8, Palisa, 
300. Geraldine, Sept. 9, Charlois,,. 
Зот. Bavaria, Nov, 16, Palisa,,. 
302. Clarissa, Nov. 14, Charlois,,. 
303. Feb. 12, 1891, Millosevich,. 
304. Olga, Feb. 14, Palisa,,. 
395. Gordonia, Feb. 16, Charlois,,. 
306. Unitas, March 1, Millosevich,. 
307- Nike, March 5, Charlois,,. 
308. March 31, Borrelly,,. 
309. Fraternitar, April 6, Palisa. 
310. April 8, Palisay,. 
зи, June 11, Charlois,,. 
312. Aug. 28, Charlois,,. 
313. Chaldea, Aug. 30, Palisa,,. 
314. Sept. т, Charlois,,. 
315. Constantia. Sept. 4, Palisa. 
316. Sep. 8, Charlois,,. 
317. Sept. о, Charlois,,. 
318, Sept. 24, Charlois,,- 
319, Oct, 8, Charlois,,. 
320, Oct, тт, Palisa,,. 
321. Ос. 15, Ра|їза„. 
322. Nov. 25, Borrelly. 
323. Dec. 22, Wolf,. 
324. Jan. 20, 1892, Wolf, 
325. Feb. 25, Palisa,,. 
326. March 18, Wolf,. 
327. March 19, Palisa,,. 


328. March 22, Charlois,,. 
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Tue 5$ЕРТЕМАВҮ,—А MATHEMATICAL DEMONSTRATION. Mathema- 
ticians tell us that even before the formula for the Binomial Theorem 
was known, the early writers on algebra had declared that the total 
number of ways of taking n things was 2^ —1, ог, in other words, the 
combination of n things taken 1 at a time, 2 at a time, 3 at a time, 
and soon. The proof is a simple example of mathematical induction, 
and it is easy to show empirically that if 1 be added to the total num- 
ber of ways of taking п things, the result is invariably 2^, Thus, if 
we take the two letters a, b, c, and form all the possible selections and 
prefix 1, we have : a, b, c, ab, ac, bc, abe, Here the total number of 
symbols is B, that is 2°. And 20—1 = 7, Thus we see that the sum 
total of the possible combinations of the three Hypostases, or Ara- 
stbás, that are fouud in every religion, the Christian Trinity, the 
Hindu Trimüti, and the Triads of the other great religions, taken 
singly, in pairs, and altogether, or synthetically, must in the nature of 
things be neither more nor less than 7.— Lucifer, Vol. X, 55. 


Tue Diapason, According to the Pythagorean system, the world is 
a piece of harmony, and man the full chord, which consists of a fun 
damental or full tonic, its major third, its just fifth, and its octave, 
It will then be seen that the diapason (/Arough ad?) means the complete 
chord, or, according to another system, ^a micrósom of nature." 
Man touches Deity, passes through all the planets, and toubhes earth. 
It is because he touches Deity th.t he has an immortal soul, and it is 
because he runs through the planets that the planets influence 
nis nature, 


Ficures—Fincers, One explanation of “ figures ” is that it is a 
corruption of © fingers,” the digits (Latin digi). The primitive way 
of making the monads by the fingers. Thus the first four were simply 
i, ij, iii, illi,; 5 was the outline of the hand simplified into a v proba- 
bly; the next four fingers may have been the two combined, thus, 
vi, vii, viii, viii; and то was a double v, thus, x, Ata later period, 
Ий, and villi were expressed by one less than, (i-v) for 5, and one less 
than ten, (i-x) for g. Nineteen was ten plus nine, (x+1-x) ; etc. 


PRONUNCIATION OF “ TALIAFERRO," (Vol. IX, p. 82.) In the an- 
swer to my question in the April No, of N. AND Q., you do not tell us 
how to pronounce “ Taliaferro,” the Christian name of Grand Rep- 
resentative Shaffner. And here I will ask, what is the pronunciation 
of the Christian name of that philosopher and mathematician, Blaise 
Pascal (1623-1662) ? О. Е, 

In England the пате Taliaferro is pronounced as if spelled Tolliver, 
and we presume the same pronunciation obtains in this country. 
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Ілытн. (Vol. IX, p. 84.) S. Baring-Gould, in his work “ Legends 
of the Patriarchs and Prophets,” gives an account of Lilith (pp. 17 
and 34) according to the Rabbinical tradition, quoting as authorities 
Eisenmenger 11, p. 416, aad the “ History of Arabum," by Abraham 
Ecchellenus, p. 268. Кет. 

“ After his fall, Satan took vo himself four wives, Lilith, and Naama 
the daughter of Lamech and sister of Tubal-cain, Igereth, and Macha- 
lath. Each became the mother of a great host of devils, and each 
rules with her host over a season of the year; and at the change of 
seasons there is a great gathering of devils about their mothers. 
Lilith is followed by 478 legions of devils, for that number is com- 
prised within her name, According to some, Lilith is identical with 
Eve. Lilith rules over Damascus, Naama over Tyre, Igereth over 
Malta and Rhodes, and Machalath over Crete.” —Legends, р. 17. 

** That Lilith was Adam's second wife was a common rabbinical 
speculation; certain ones of the commentators on Genesis having 
adopted this view to account for the double account of the creation of 
woman in the sacred test, first in Gen. 1, 27, and second in Gen. п, 18. 
They say that Adam's first wife was named Lilith, but she was ex- 
pelled from Eden, and after her expulsion Eve was created. 

Abraham Ecchellensis gives the following account of Lilith and her 
doings: ‘There are some who do not regard spectres as simply 
devils, but suppose them to be of a mixed nature, part demoniacal, 
part buman, and to have had their origin from Lilith, Adam's first 
wife by Eblis, the prince of the devils. | This has been transmitted to 
the Arabs from Jewish sources, by some converts of. Mahomet from 
Cabbalism and Rabbinism, who have transferred the Jewish legends 
to the Arabs. "They gave to Adam a wife, formed of clay, along with 
Adam, and called her Lilith ; resting on the Scripture, male and female 
created he them ; but when this woman, on account of her simultaneous 
creation with him, became proud and a vexation to her husband, God 
expelled her from Paradise, and then said : Z? is not good for that the 
man should be alone ; I will make him а help meet for him.” And this 
they confirm by the words of Adam when he saw the woman fash- 
ioned from his rib, Zhis now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh, 
which is as much as to say, * now God has given me a wife and com- 
panion, suitable to me, taken from my bone, and flesh, but the other 
wife he gave me was not of my bone, and flesh, and therefore was not 
a suitable companion and wife for me.’ "— Zegends, p. 34. 

“ But Lilith, afher she was expelled from Paradise, is said to have 
married the devil, by whome she had children, who are called Jins, 
Theyfe were endued with six qualities, of which they share three with 
men, and three with devils."—Aistory of Arabum, b. 268, 

The word Lilith occurs once in the Hebrew Bible (Isaiah xxxvi, 14) 


wave 
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and translated “ screech-owl," while the marfiinal reading is “ night- 
monster.” (See McClintock & Strong’s “ Cyclopedia, "Vol. IX, p. 462.) 

* Lilith : the Legend of the First Woman,” by Ada Langworthy 
Collier, is a poem which tells the whole legendary history of this sub- 
ject. Boston, 1885 ; pp. ro4, 


PARALLEL Lines (==) For Equatity. The origin of two parallel 
lines for equality has been attributed to “ Roberte Recorde, Physicion.” 
In his mathematical work, the '* Whetsone of Witte" (sig. Ff. 1°), 
published in :557, he giving his reason for the use of parallels in 
the following quaint words : 

“ And to avoide the tediouse repetition of these woordes, is equalle 
to, I will sette as I doe often іп woorke use, a paire of paralleles, or 
Gemowe lines of one lengthe, thus: —, bicause noe 2 thynges can be 
more equalle." 

Yet, for a long time afterwards, the continental mathematicians em- 
ployed the symbol œ, which some suppose was a rapid formation of 
the diphthong æ, the initial of the phrase eguale est, "it is equal to.” 


Five—Tue Еүп, NuMBER. (Vol 1X, p.24.) The number 5 was 
currently regarded as an evil number by the Egyptians because it was 
a disturbing element added to the perfect number 4. It was however 
not necessarily an evil number, but rather bore the power of good 
and evil. Ker. 

Tue DicAMMA. (Vol, IX, р. 24.) The digamma was a consonant 
sound in the oldest Greek, Hadley’s * Greek Grammar,” (p. 8, Sec- 
tion 23) says: 

“ The oldest Greek had another consonant sound represented by 
the sixth letter of the primitive alphabet. This was the semi-vowel F 
named (Faiz) Vau, named also from it form Digamma (digamma) ie 
double gamma, one placed upon another, It corresponds in place and 
form to the Latin f, but in power to Latin w consonant (т) being 
sounded much like the English w,” Ker, 

Tue “ FATHER or CHRONOLOGY." (Vol ІХ, р. 23.) This name 
was applied to Eratosthenes , keeper of the Alexandrian Library (aud 
130 B. С.). He was the first person, in his “ Chronographia, to use 
wars, the natural division of time, instead of generations, as a method 
of computing dates and events. (See “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
Art. Chronology.) Ker, 
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Ye Tragical Tale of Ye Ancient Hiram. 


* Ом Hiram Abiff"—so the histories ran— 

‘Waa & Jolly old chap, в lone * Widow's Bon." 
Hia taiher а Tyrian—snd ва to his mother, 
G jis make up а deuce of в bother, 
Some golng for one and somefor another. 

Some ва; longed to the Nathan cian, 

And some called ber one of “ the daughters of Dan.” 
‘This Hiram he came to Jerusalem, 
And made that famed oity his own happy home ; 

He helped wise King Sol his temple to bai 

For in al works of Graas bo war mightily skilled. 
But las | bis sad tate we must now bewall, 


Come, all ye bright Masons, now list to my tale 1 
aie trasien Do. sh hol воз Пао ode 
Ja old, but the manner is pK one ; 
For Bill Drew—who's n writer of some reputation ! 
‘Has told it before in в tedioos narration. 
In в stylo of such melo-dramatic fallne 
To which nobod 


Athi 
Ola 


(А 
And while be waa pra 


‘When Hiram had finished, be straightway aroso, 
And most. Пу blew his red nose ; 

Bat when he arrived at the gate of the south, 

‘Then one of the ruffians opened his mouth, 

And asked him to give bim the word and the grip. | 

Д у ве н 

Says Hiram, ' Mein Gott | was it dose dings ? На | Ha 1 


Give me them secreta, or ЇЇ punch your bead |" ` 
** Have patience, J— —e," Old Hiram replied, 

movere таг потег а T har thee, stay 1 

And give me them ele secreta, or you ТЇП surely Alay 1” 


Bi 
And told bim ble dodge It was no use to try оп; 
So J— —a was wratby, and bolling with rage, 
And Immediatel ‘up his two-foot gauge, 
‘And with it hit Hiram right over the crocker, 
‘And knocked him alinost tiff as в poker. 
То the west with a flash did Old Hiram then fiee, 
‘Thus changing bis base with a flank march, do yon seë ? 
A critical moverent In tactics we know, 
For there stood the other fellow called J—o, 
‘The villian tried hard to pump our Grand Master, 
‘Yet Hiram bad stuck to his parpoee tho faster. 
And пао bla solicitations no go, 
The scoundrel bit him a thandering blow 
‘Upon his left breast with a wrought-iron square, 
Not the square thing to do, all Masona declare. 
With the weight of the onslaught was Hiram so addled, 
By strategic movement to the east he skedaddied, 
Bat alas 1 in that place “ Oriental ” be found 
No **beantiful waiter girle,” not “ zwei lager " around. 
And mindful only to escape — of course ; 
ft A horse 1” be hoarsely bawlod, " my kingdom for в horse 1% 
"Ро you take me for an aaa ? ” and almost stricken dumb, 
Poor Hiram recognized the voice of far-famed J— —m. 
‘This fellow was naught, if you'll belleve, then 
A sort of Tyrian " Tiekot-of-Leave Man, 
‘Who makes tin this 


‘im Dalton,’ 
(Meaning Hiram of course}, 
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Bar daring to tiy ax cotibet ко Ane 
or ту on combat o 
Hit Hiram 


“Not а drum was beard, nor в funeral note, 
Ав bis corse "In the rubbish they buried, 
But a fearful remorse their conscience amoto, 
may from tbe spot the three burried. 
At midnight hour, when, as J b've heard asid, 


А Loyal League affair, in vogue. d 
Bat Dyal in Sotblog but telae ТЫ) 
King Sol, that wise and mighty potentate, 
‘once to 


‘A sort of Connie Soogah, who 
‘Parvo mon he'd soos wh wlabed to be transported. 
But baving nary а pasa, nor any other tickets, 


King Solomon then got up а procession, 
Ot Ceahamen and Masters regular sucoeesion. 
With Gideon's Brass Band on the right of the column, 
Playing a Solomon song in a manner quite solemn, 
When arrived at the grave they all gathered around, 
And with eyes full of sorrow, they gazed at the па. 
‘Their noses turned up in a style quite im) пә, 
For tbe; ‘mailed nothing like a «RI looming Cereus ! * 
di King then—thoagh weak /n his Joints 
Jüalsed bis dead rabbit up, ** a la mode de Five Points.” 
py dc UV CLA went, 
And o'er his remains built a fine monument : 
With а eolomo ail brokon and a virgin а orying, 
While Chronos stands behind ber, her ringlets dyeing 
With Adam's Ambrosia, or Invigorator, 
Of whlch Cross or Morris was the origivator. 
And theu—but bere we'll draw the mystic vail, 
Of Hiram АЫ, and the tragical tale.—AMazonie Review. 
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QUESTIONS. 


т. It is said that in the south Atlantic it rained on one occasion 
for over an hour when the sky was entirely free from clouds, Іп the 
Mauritius and other parts of the southern hemisphere this is not a 
rare occurrence, but in Europe it is, and the greatest known length of 
its duration was ten minutes at Constantinople. Сап any one vouch 
for and explain this ? N. G. F., Lancaster, N. H. 


2. What is the origin of the name of the county Cods? N.G. F. 


3. What American writer produced ''The Adventures of Hans 
Pfaall,” and ‘ The Descent into the Maelstrom,” from which Jules 
Verne's romances are obviously taken ? J. Q. A., Providence, К, І, 


What is the origin and meaning of the names Bertram and 
Rinaldo? What quotations include these names ? 
В. R. A., Providence, R, I. 


What countryman said, * we are content with discord, we are 
content with alarms, we are content with blood ; but we will never be 
content with a master ” ? Miss E. P. 

6. What ancient writer said, “ 50 exquisite is the cunning of man- 
kind in gratifying their vicious appetites that they have thus invented 
a method to make water itself intoxicate” ? C. F. A., Oneco. Conn. 


7. What is the English of the Latin quotation, * Et vocem audivi 


eitharadorum citharisantium in citharis suis," Joser. 
8. What was the office and character of the Aarfies in the Greek 
and Roman mythology ? PAULINA ANDERSON. 


The following guotations are found in S. Baring-Gould's work 
on “ The Origin of Religious Belief.” From what works or authors 
are they taken ? x. 

1, * All is foreordained.” 2. “ Luck is foreappointed." 3, " There 
is no resisting fate." 4. “ That must happen which is foredetermined.” 
6. “ What must be, will be." 6. “ Man must follow his destiny.” 

10 What are the dimensions of some of the largest trees in New 
England, in the United States, in the world ? С. F, A. 

ті. The words candle and &indle both being derived from one root 


word, meaning “to burn," why are they spelled with different initials ? 
Locos. 


2. In whatearly arithmetic is explained the property and process 
of “ casting out the 9's ” ? ALPPEUS. 
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Gems from the Orient. 


SELECTIONS FROM SOME OF THE MOST ANCIENT BOOKS OF INDIA. 


The soul is the assemblage of the Gods. The universe rests in the 
Supreme Soul, Itis the soul that accomplishes the series of acts 
emanating from animate beings. So the man who recognizes the Su- 
preme Soul as present in His own soul, understands that it is his duty 
to be kind and true to all, and the most fortunate that he could have 
desired is that of being finally absotbed in Brahma.—Manov, 


All that we are is the result of what we have thought ; it is founded 
on our thoughts ; it is made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts 
with an evil thought, pain follows him as the wheel follows the foot of 
him that draws the carriage. If a man speaks or acts with a pure 

thought, happiness follows him like a shadow that never leaves him.— 
DHAMMAPADA. 


Nothing is commenced nor ended. Life and death are ony modes 
of transformation which rule the vital molecule from plant upto Brah- 
ma himself—ATHARVA VEDA. 


Neither by the eyes, nor by spirit, nor by the sensuous organ, nor 
by the austerities, nor by sacrifices, can we seeG od. Only the pure, by 
the light of wisdom and by deep meditations, can see the pure God.— 
UPANISHADS. 


The small old path strtcehing far away, bas been found by me. On 
it sages, who know Brahman, move on to the heavenly place, and 
thence higher on entirely free.—YAJNAVALKYA. 


The Supreme Spirit is onc, simple and indivisible; being all, per- 
vading all, sustaining all, the good, the bad, and the ignorant alike.— 
BHAGAVAD-GITA. 


Study all Scriptures written, near or far; worship all images and 
saints of earth ; but if you do not study who you are, all your best ac- 
tions are worth nothing —Hinpu Verse. 


Time, like a seven-wheeled, seven-naved car, moves on, His roll- 
ing wheels are all the worlds. His axle is immortality.-ATHARVA VEDA. 


Resignation, the action of rendernig good for evil, temperance, pro- 
bity, purity, repression of the senses, knowledge of holy books and of 
the Supreme Soul, truthfulness, and of abstaining from anger; such 
are the ten viriues in which consists duty. Those who study these 
ten precepts of duty, and after studying them conform their lives 
thereto, will reach the supreme condition.—Manu, 
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For thoughts alone cause the round of re-birth in this world; let a 
man strive to purify his thoughts. What a man thinks, that he is; 
the old secret.—UPANISHADS, 


Only when man shall roll up the sky like a hide, there shall be an 
end of misery unless he has first been known,-SvETVATARA-UPANISHADS, 


There is one Eternal Thinker thinking non-eternal thoughts. He, 
though one, fulfils the desires of many. The wise, who perceive Him 
within themselves, to them belong eternal life, eternal peace. — 
UPANISHADS, 


The good is one thing, the pleasant another; tehse two, having dif- 
ferent objects, chain a man. It is well with him who clings to the 
good; and he who chooses the pleasant misses his end. — KATHA- 
UPANISHADS. 


It is better to do one's duty, even though devoid of excellence, than 
to perform another's duty well. —BHAGAVAD-GITA. 


SELECTED FROM SOME OTHER SACRED BOOKS OF THE WORLD. 


The heavens declare the glcry of God and the firmament sheweth 
his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge.—PsarM xix. BIBLE. 


Direct us in the right way, in the way of those to whom thou hast 
been gracicus.—Koran, 


"То be able to practice five things everywhere under heaven consti- 
tute perfect virtue : Gravity, generosity of soul, sincerity, earnestness, 
and kindness.—CoNrFUCIAN ANALECTS. 


Wisdom raineth down skill and knowledge of understanding, and 
exalteth them to honor who hold her fast. — Eccrestasticus. THE 
APOCRYPHA, 


Man is a Divine living thing, and is not to be compared with any 
brute beast that lives upon the eartb, but to them who are in heaven 
who are called Gods.—DiviNE PYMANDER OF HERMES TRISMEGISTUS, 


Wealth is profitable to the upright, but to the pne anevil. Hold 
thy tongue with care, and secret things restrain fast in thy heart,.— 
SIBYLLINE ORACLES. 


The elect shall possess light, joy and peace ; and they shall inherit 
the earth.—Boox or Емосн. 


"The whole world was created that the whole world should study it.— 
Tue TALMUD. 
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Religion finally becomes a conscious union of the human with the 
divine life. Science and harmony complete the upward march on 
this line,—Book or Lire. SIDARTHA. 


To the righteous the world is free. Love is the lightest of all 
Б какса сап make himself whatever he will. Book or Osiris. 
lAHSPE. 


No harmony, no symmetry, no music, no complete whole. То 
those who have attained to be Gods there is spontaneous growth for- 
ever.—BooK оғ APOLLO, ОАН5РЕ, 


Who sees one another's soul thinking of good thoughts, thinking of 
good words, thinking of good deeds, and those ways are shining as 
they go down to the libations. We worship the rightly spoken words. 
What is the only word in which is contained the glorification of all 
good things, of all the things that are the offspring .of all the good 
principles? It is Holiness.—ZEND-AvESTA. ZARATHRUSTRA. 


There are are two ways, one of life and one of death, and the dif- 
ference is great between the two ways. — ‘TEACHINGS OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES, 


The most beautiful living object is one having the fullest and free- 
est manifestation of life. Тһе highest work of science is to lift the 
mystery of the veil of mechanism of our inner life.—Book or ISRAEL, 
SIVARTHA. 


He is one above three, three are above seven, seven are above 
twelve, and all are linked together.—SEPHER YErztRAH. 


Two conditions are placed before all men, ascension and declen- 
sion ; let no man stand still, for so he was not created, —ОАЧ5РЕ. 


May we be delivered from the prison of our body, and from our 
mental bonds, return sanctified and pure, to the divine heritage of our 
nature,—THE SHECAINAH, 


1, Love, seek, and speak the Truth, 

2, Abhor, expose, and overcome error. 

3. Under all circumstances, keep an even mind. 

4. Live for others, bestowing yourself and performing your duties 
for the good of the whole. 

S. Obey your highest convictions of right under all circumstances, 
and at whatever cost or inconvenience to yourself. 

6. Cultivate health, industry, and cheerfulness, 

8. Worship and obey now and henceforth, and forever, these six 
principles—Love, Wisdom, Goodness, Justice, Beauty, Truth.—Tue 
SACRED GOSPELS oF ARBULA. 
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(SurPLEMENTARY Note to “ Resolution of Algebraical Equations 
by Substitution,” in Notes AND Queries, March, 1892, pp. 69-72.) 
By adding formule (19), (20), and (21), we obtain, 


Iprpy-petaytasey-payey (1y a+b-e+ab-fac-+be-+abe) 
=4800, В. F. BURLESON. 
SERIES. 

RATIONAL RIGHT-ANGLED TRIANGLES. 


By B. F. Burrleson, Oneida Castle, №. Y. 


I8zcoxp PAPER.] 


The subject of rational rectangular solids as given in our former 
article (Vol. IX, pp. 109-112), has never, to our knowledge, hereto: 
fore been discussed; but its kindred theme, that of rational right- 
angled triangles, has been so frequently treated, that it would seem 
that nothing new could be given upon it; yet we venture for the sake 
of completeness, to give a paper on this topic somewhat synonymous 
with our discussion of rectangular solids in our first paper. 


There are, as is well known, an unlimited number of such triangles 
of which the least possible has sides that measure 4, 3, and 5 units, 
Although the number of such triangles be unlimited, they may all be 
readily written out between any prescribed limits by the aid of the 
following formule for finding the sides : 


(з). 2a, — a?— 1, a?-- 1 where ais any whole number LH 


> 
(2. 4a at= 4 афа " a" © « « > в 
(3): 6a, @—9 афә “ а“ *" « > 8. 
(4) 8 42—16, а 16 “anu “v « > 4 
(r). Әт, at—r2, а “ gh o“ o A 
PROBLEM 4. 


Write out all the rational right-angled triangles there are whose 
hypothenuses do not exceed the limit of 100, 

From formule (1), (2), (3), - . . + (7) we obtain the following 
six series of rational right-angled triangles : y 


а) (2) [2] 
4, 5 5, 12, 5,13, 60, 11; 61, 
6, 8,10, 16, 12, 20, 70, 24, 74, 
8, 15, 17, 20, 21, 29, 80, 39, 89, 
10, 24, 26, 24, 82, 40, 
12, 35, 37, 28, 45, 53 (6) 

3 84, 13, 85, 


16, 63, 65, 36, 77, 85, 96, 28, 100. 
18, 80. 82, Making 31 in all in these series, 


Although the triangles contained in these series are not all prime 
to each other, yet they contain all the different prime triangles there 
are below the proscribed limit of 100. By taking multiples of all 
the prime triangles there are in the several series which give the 
hypothenuse less than 100, and rejecting those already found in the 
series, we have the following 24 additional right-angled triangles not 
contained in any of the series : 


12, 9, 15, 48, 36, 60, 76, 57, 95, 60, 25, 65, 
20, 15, 25, 52, 89, 65, 80, 60, 100, 84, 35, 91, 
24, 18, 80, 56, 42, 70, 24, 45, 51, 60, 62, 87, 
28, 21, 85, 60, 45, 75, 40, 75, 85, 48; 14, 50, 
40, 30, 50, 68, 51, 85, 24, 10, 26, 72, 21, 75, 
44,88, 55, 72, 54, 90, 36, 15, 89, 30, 72, 78. 


Thus there are found to be just 314+-24—55 rational right-angled 
triangles whose hypothenuses do not exceed the limit of 100, 


PROBLEM 5. 


Find the sum Sn of the areas of the first n triangles developed from 
formula (1); that is, the sum of the areas of the first n rational right- 
angled triangles whose bases are in arithmetical progression with a 
common difference of 2, and Whose hypothenuses are just two units 
lower than their corresponding perpendiculars. 


SOLUTION. 


In order to give a general solution that shall be equally applicable 
for summing the areas of the first n triangles of any of the series ob- 
tained from formule (1), (2), (3), . . . or(r) puta — the base 
of the first triangle in any one of the series, d — the common differ- 
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ence of the bases in any one of the the series, and c = the difference 
between the hypothenuses and the corresponding perpendiculars in 
any one of the series of triangles, We shall then have the four fol- 


Jowing series representing the legs, hypothenuses, and areas of any 
one of the series of triangles : 


Bases, a,at+d.a+24, . . . . af(n—I)d, . . (0) 
B à @-2 (a-dp—d (a-2dp—e 
'erpendiculars, Wh K^ Te ny 
—1)4]%—‹ 
н ЦЭ Ира |, ©@). 
Hypothenuses, ere Шерине РЕЙ A 
Ze ' Ze Ý с 


d]*--c 


E E " А » (3). 


Areas, а%—ае% (add) —(a--d)c* (a+2d)'§—(a42d)c? 
4c’ 4с $ 4с a 
‚ @+їп—1)4#—[а+6(—1)й]1 — (4) 
i А =< wha. 


Developing the numerators in (4), and summing the similar terms 
by the “ differential method " as exemplified in our first paper, we 


obtain San — тс (Ae -F62*d(n—1) -2ad*(a— 1) (211) а 1) 


—4ac?*—3dc* (n—1)] DW LE SEC COE ть, Л 
F In order to eliminate c from formula (R), and make it more applica- 
ble for[summing the areas of the triangles in the rth series, put in it 
the values of a, c, and d in that series, which аге a=2ra, c—2r?, 
апа —zr. It will then reduce to 
Sa = nh pani — 9n3-- 6a2n?—Gan?-+n?—2r2n?-+ dan—Gatn-+2an 
—4ran-2r), . >. . . . (В) 
Now for adapting this general formula for summing the areas of 
the several series of triangles, substitute in it for 
Series (1), r = 1, and a = 2, 
“ (2), r= 2, anda = 3. 
“ (3) т = 8, anda = 4. 
“ (4), r= 4, апаа = >. 
etc, etc, etc, s 
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Making these substitutes severally, we obtain, 


For series (1), Sa = }({n*+6n9+11n?46n), . . . (4), 
“© (a), Su = 40144-10а3--29а2 4-20), ee rae 2 
“o u (3), Sa == $(nf--14n3--55n7-]-42n), © tè | (0). 
" *— (4), Sn = n--18n*--89n*-FT2n, n . . (D). 
` etc. ес, ete. 

In formula (A) if n = 1 or 1000, we obtain, 
8,=6, and 8,,,—251502751500. 

In formula (B) if п — 1, or 1000, we obtain, 
8,=80, and 8,,,— 05014510000. 

In formula (C) if n — 1, or 1000, we obtain, 
8,—84, and $,,,— 760511281500, 

In formula (D) if » — 1, or1000, we obtain, 
8,—180, and 8,,,—1018089072000, 

etc., etc., etc. 

Thus whatever be the value of n, that value substituted in the 


formula for it will give the sum of the areas of that. number of the 
triangles in the series. 


PROBLEM 6, 


If S, be given in formula (А), (B, (С), (0, . . . or(R) 
find the number of terms or triangles m. 


SOLUTION. 


As in the preceding problem we will first solve the general formula 
(Е) form. Clearing it from fractions we find it can be factored into 
quadratic form as follows : 


48 r(n?-3an—n)* —2r(7*--a—a?) (n*--2an—n). 
Solving this equation as a double quadratic, we obtain, 


nad [Een any pte presa Low We 


Now for adapting this general formula for finding the value of n in 
any of the series, substitute in it for 
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Series (1), т — 1, anda = 2. 
“ (2), т = 2, anda = 3. 
“ (3), т = 8, anda = 4. 
“ (4) r— 4, anda = 5, 


etc., etc., etc. 
Making these substitutes severally, we obtain, 
For series (1), "=V 4 v[485d-1]--HE 5... (ay 
"oo (a), meV 4 [Sat] hh o... (®. 
© б (unm WAVES y ph (о), 
“O U (4) n=N 3 [Sati] B MÀ 2 s s (D. 


eto, ес, ес. 


In formula (a) if Sn —6, ог 257502751500 ,ме obtain #=1, or 1000, 

In formula (b), if Sn =30, or 505014510000, we obtain n=1, or 1000, 

In formula (с) if Sp =84, or 760541281500, we obtaina=1, or 1000. 

In formula (d) if Sa = 180, or 1015089072000, we obtain n—=1, or 
1000. etc., etc., etc. 


—— 


RECEIPTS FROM ALBERTUS Macus. *'Bubo a shrick owle, is a byrd 
wel inough knowen, which is called Magis of the Chaldes, and Hysop- 
us of the Greekes. There bee maruaylous vertues of this Fowle, for 
if the hart and ryght foote of it be put upon a man sleeping, hee shall 
saye anone to thee whatsoever thou shalt aske of him, And thys hath 
beene prooued of late tyme of our brethren. And if any man put thys 
onder his arme hole, no Dog wyll barke at hym, but keepe silence. 
And if these thynges aforesayde ioyned together with a wyng of it be 
hanged up to a tree, byrdes wyl gather together to that tree." 


“When thou wylt that thy wyfe or wenche shewe all that shee hath 
done, take the hart of a Doove, and the heade of a Frog, and drye 
them both, and braie them vnto poulder,and lay them vpon ie 
brest, and it bee not when shee shall wake, wipe it awaye from her 
brest, that it be not lifted vp.” 


“Таке an Adders skyn, and auri pigmentum, and greeke pitch of 
Reuponticum, and the waxe of newe Bees, and the fat or greace of an 
Asse, and breake them all, and put them allin a dull seething pot 
full of water, and make it to seethe at. slowe fire, and after let it waxe 
cold, and make a taper, and euery man that shall see light of it shall 
seeme headlesse."—[From “The Secreetes of Nature, set foorth by 
Albertus Magus, in Latine, newelye translated into English." Im- 
printed at London by me Wyllyam Copland.] No date. Black letter, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


* To believe without knowing is weakness,— 
to believe, because we know, is power,” —ELIPHAS Levi. 


Vor. X. JULY, 1892. No. 1, 
Makatmas and Chelas. 


A Mahatma is an invdidual who, by special training and education, 
has evolved those higher faculties, and has attained that spiritual 
knowledge, which ordinary humanity will acquire after passing through 
numberless series of reincarnations during the process of cosmic evo- 
lution, provided, of course, that they do not.go,in the meanwhile, 
against the purposes of Nature, and thus bring on their own annihila- 
tion. This process of the self-evolution of the Mahatma extends over 
a number of “ incarnations,” although, comparatively speaking, they 
are very few. What is it that incarnates? The occult doctrine, so far 
as itis given out, shows that the first three principles die more or 
less with what is called the physical death. The fourth principle, to- 
gether with the lower portions of the fifth, in which reside the animal 
propensities, has Kama Loka for its abode, where it suffers the throes 
of disintegration in proportion to the intensities of those lower desires ; 
while it is the higher Manas, “ the рше man," which is associated 
with the sixth and seventh prinniples, that goes into Devachan to en- 
joy there the effects of its good Karma, and then to be reincarnated 
as a higher personality. Now an entity that is passing through the 
occult training in its successive births, gradually has less and less (in 
each incarnation) of that lower Manas until there arrives a time when 
its whole Manas, being of an entirely elevated character, is centered in 
the individuality, when such a person may be said to have become a 
Mahatma. At the time of his physical death, all the lower four prin- 
ciples perished without any suffering, for these are in fact to him like 
a piece of wearing apparel which he puts on and off at will. The real 
Mahatma is then not his physical body but that higher Manas which 
is inseparably linked to the Atma and its vehicle, the sixth principle, 
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—a union effected by him in a comparatively very short period by 
рее through the process of self-evolution laid down by occult phi- 
losophy. When, therefore, people express a desire “ to actually see 
a Mahatma,” they really do not seem to understand what itis they 
ask for. How caa they, with their physical eyes, hope to see that 
which transcends that sight? Is it the body, a mere shell or mask, 
that they crave or hunt after? And supposing they see the body of a 
Mahatma, how can they know that hehind that mask is concealed the 
exalted entity? By what standard sre they to judge whether the 
Maya before them reflects the image of a true Mahatma or not? And 
who will say that the physical is not a Maya? Higher things can be 
perceived only by a sense pertaining to those higher things ; whoever, 
therefore, wants to see the real Mahatma, must use his intellectual sight. 
He must so elevate his Manas that its perception will be clear and all 
mists created by Maya be dispelled, His vision will then be bright 
and he will see the Mahatma wherever he may be, for, being merged 
with the sixth and seventh principles, which know no distance, the 
Mahatma may be said to be everywhere, But, at the same time, just 
as we may be standing on a mountain top and have within our sight 
the whole plain, and yet not be cognizant of any particular tree or 
spot, because from that elevated position all below is nearly identical, 
and our attention may be drawn to something which may be dissimi- 
lar to its surroundings, in the same manner, although the whole of 
humanly is within the mental vision of the Mahatma, he cannot be 
expected to take special note of every human being, unless that being 
by his special acts draw particular attention to himself. The highest 
interests of humanity, as a whole, is the Mahatma’s especial concern, 
for he has identified himself with that Universal Soul which runs 
through Humanity ; and to draw his attention one must do so through 
that Soul, This perception of the Manas may be called “ faith,” but 
it should not be confounded with “blind belief,” “Blind faith " is an 
exprrssion sometimes used to indicate belief without perception or un- 
derstanding ; while the true perception of the Manus is that enlight- 
ened belief which is the real meaning of the word “ faith." This be- 
lief should at the same time be accompained by knowledge, that is, ex- 
perience, for “ true knowledge brings with it faith." Faith is the per- 
ception of the Manas, the fifth principle, which knowledge, in the 
true sense of the term, is the capacity of the Intellect, that is, is. spir- 
itual perception, In short, the individuality of man, composed of his 
higher Manas, the sixth and the seventh principle, should work asa 
unity, and then only can it obtain “ divine wisdom," for divine things 
can be sensed only by divine faculties, Thus a chela should be actua- 
ted solely by a desire to understand the operation of the Law of Cos- 
mic Evolution, so as to be able to work in conscious and harmonious 
accord with Nature.—From “ Five Yars of Theosophy.” 
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“THe NEGRO: Wuat is His ErHNOLOGICAL Status?” Сап any 
readers of Nores AND Queres inform me who “ ARIEL” was, the 
author of this ethnological pamphlet quoted above? Was it ever an- 
swered by any one? LANGDON. 

We cannot inform this correspondent as to whom the pseudonym 
belongs, but we have a copy of the pamphlet and the reply, We give 
the full title pages which may lead to the information as to authorship, 


“THE NGERO, 
What is his ethnological status ? 
Is he the progeny of Нат? 
Is he a descendant of Adam and Eve? 
Has he a soul ? or is he a beast in God's nomenclature? 
What is his status as fixed by God in creation? 
. What is his relation to the white гасе?" Ву Ariel, 
Truth, though sometimes slow in its power, is like itself, always 
consistent; and like its AUTHOR, will always be triumphant, The 
Bible is true.” Cincinnati, 1867. pp. 48. 12mo. 

“ Ariel ” discusses these questions, and arrives at the conclusion that 
the negro is not a descendant of Ham, that he is not of the progeny 
of Adam and Eve, that he was created before Adam, consequently he 
is a beast ; that he has no soul, that God will not accept religious 
worship from the the negro because they have flat noses, citing Leviti- 
cus ххІ, 18 ; that it was a negro, a talking beast, that tempted Mother 
Eve, “ more subtle than any beast of the field which the Lord God had 
made (Genesis ш, 1), The text of the pamphlet is dated July, 1840. 

'" THE ADAMIC RACE. 
Reply to ‘ Ariel,’ Doctors Young and Blackie, on the Negro." 
“ The negro does not belong to the Adamic species.” 
“ He is not a descendant of Adam and Eve.” 


1 

2. 

3. "He is not the offspring of Ham." 

4. “ Не is not a beast; he is a human being." 


шке er 


* 5. " He has an immortal soul ; but not after the image of God," 
6, “ And every attempt to civilize him, after our form, has resulted 
in his speedy and certain destruction,” 


By М. 5, " The unity of the human race is unscriptual — contrary 
to the laws of science, and destructive to the welfare of every SPECIES 
of man.” New York, 1868. pp. 70. 12mo. 


^ M. S." replies to “ Ariel,” and notices two other replies to the 
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same writer, This is illustrated with cuts of the Adamic Race, the 
Mongolian, the Malay, the American Indian, the Esquimau, the Ethi- 
opian, and the Negro, “ M. S." recapitulates his conclusions thusly; 

That the negro is not a beast, but has a soul, but not created after 
the image af God; that he was created anterior to Adam, together 
with all other inferior races, numerous in the valley of the Nile, who 
were also the mound-builders throughout Asia, and also in North and 
South America, and subsequently Adam and Eve were created, and 
then creation was complete. He believes in special creations ; that 
Ham was not the progenitor of the negro; that a serpent in the form 
of a snake did not tempt Eve; that the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts уш, 
28) was not a negro. 

There appeared during the war in the 6o's another remarkable 
pamphlet with the following title-page : 

“ MISCEGENATION : 

"The Theory of the Blending of the Races, Applied to the American 
White Man and Negro.” 


, The Elem. 
So mixed in him that patu: ature might stand np 
And sey to all the world, * This was a man," 

— Shakespeare, 


This is an essay of twenty chapters in a 12mo pamphlet of 72 pages. 
"The introduction begins, “ The word is spoken at last. It is Misce- 
genation—the blending of the various races of men—the practical rec- 
ognition of the brotherhood of all the children of a common father.” 

Webster says of this word: * Miscegenation, a mixing of the races, 
amalgamation ; a recent and ill-formed word ; it should be miscegener- 
ation." — Unabridged, 1880. 

If the pamphlet, * The Negro’: What is his Ethnological Status ? ” 
by “ Ariel,” was written as dated, in July, 1840, the word miscegena- 
tion was then in use or coined then, On page 45, “Ariel” says: 

“ That God destroyed the world by a flood, for the crime of amalga- 
mation, or miscegenation of the white race. (whom he had endowed 
with souls and immortality) with negroes, mere beasts without souls 
and immortality, and producing thereby a class (not race), but a class 
of beings that were neither human nor beasts.” (Genesis vi, 1-7.) 

‘The following words are coined and used in this essay оп " Misce- 
genation.” Misceganation, from miscere, to mix, and genus, race : 

Miscegen, an offspring of persons of different races. Miscegenate, 
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the verbal form, Miscegenetic, the adjective form. The words are 
limited to the mixing of two races. 

The following are the new words to express the idea of the union 
of the white and black races; — Melaleukation, the abstract form; from 
melas, black, and leukos, white. Melaleukon, the substantive form, 
Melaleuketic, the adjective form, The real word Melamigleukation, from 
mignnmi,to mix, is ill adapted on account of the difficulty of pronuncia- 
tion. The author claims the coming Type man will be a miscegen, 
and the extreme white and black are departures from the original type, 

The same year of publication of “ Misceganation,” 1864, appeared 
an answer to it, in r2mo size, of 72 pages, entitled, ' 

“SUBGENATION : 
The Theory of the Normal Relation of the Races; an Answer to 
** Miscegenation.” “I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word,"— 


Shakespeare. 
The author quotes from Scaliger, “ that nothing will sell better than 


a scurrilous pamphlet," applying this to * Miscegenation.” This author 
says he will only introduce two new words, namely, Subgenation, from 
4ub, lower, and generatus and genus, a race born or created lower than 
another; hence the natural or normal relation of an inferior race; 
Subgen is the substantive form, He says the grand idea which is to 
be the Saviour af humanity in its earthly probation to the spiritual 
sphere, is summed up in one word—SUBGENATION. Suffice it to say 
that “ Subgenation ” required a second edition in 1868 to meet the 
demand. The author believed that the “ millennial future" is to be 
ushered in through a complete understanding of the laws of Subgena- 
tion, by which an equality of condition is to become universal, 

Who was “ Ariel ^? Who was“ M. S.^? Who were the authors 
of the anonymous pamphlets, “ Miscegenation," and “ Subgenation " ? 


“ Bricnt Mason.” What is the masonic | interpretation of Bright 
Mason? Joser, 


From the earliest times the oral instructions of Masonry have been 
communicated in a catechetical form, Each degree has its peculiar 
catechism, the knowledge of which constitutes what is called a “ bright 
mason.” ‘The catechism should be known to every Mason, and every 
applicant should be thoroughly informed in each degree before ad- 
vancement, ‘The rule is not as rigidly enfored as it ought to be. 
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Counting Out Rhymes.—Domestic and Foreign, 


One of the most curious of childish practices is the method of de- 
termining who shall be “it” in out-of-door games like “I зру” or 
“hide and seek," This is called ‘‘chapping out” in Scotland, ог 
“t counting out" in England and America. Being “ imposes the 
burdens of the games on the child selected by the counting-out pro- 
cess, A leader gathers the other children about him, arranges them 
in a row or in a circle, and recites a peculiar doggeral with light ning- 
like rapidity. At each word he strikes lightly one of the children, 
The child who is struck at the last word is “ out,” and retires from 
the circle. The rhyme is then repeated, a second child falls “out,” 
and the same thing is again repeated until only one child is left, who 
is proclaimed “it.” The others scatter to seek hiding places, while 
“it” shuts his eyes for a time, usually until a certain number can be 
counted, when he begins the search. 


The word “it” is always used in this techincal sense, All the 
children accept it without inquiry and never question its meaning. 
When а little girl finds she is “it” she accepts the burden as a matter 
of course, and no more thinks of disputing the “ count " than of diso- 
beying a parent’s command. 


Few people can remember more than ten or a dozen such rhymes. 
As arule only two or three prevail during the childhood of any one 
individual in his locality, but they are always undergoing changes and 
new ones are sometimes invented. Evidence collected from all parts 
of the world shows that the rhymes are probably many thousands in 
number. A pioneer inquiry recently made reveals the existence of 
about nine hundred, with the largest part of the world to hear from, 

In the eastern part of New York state the boys gather about a cap 
and each puts an index finger upon it. The leader then says : * Rum- 
ble, rumble in the pot,” which seems to be a sort of incantation. Then 
he recites in the usual way this doggerel : 

One erzoll, two erzoll, zitkerzoll zan, 
Bobtail, vinegar, little tall tan, 


Harum squatüm, virgin marum, 
‘actu, zanett, daek! 


In Indiana the preliminary formula runs as follows: 
Ramble, ramble in the pot, 
са 

Other similar practices connected with the use of the сар аге ге- 
ported from Maine, England and Scotland. : 
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A CANADIAN RHYME, 


Other ways of counting out, without the use of rhymes, prevail in 
New England. Sometimes the children stand in a group, twirling 
their fingers in silence, The first who speaks is “it.” This seems 
to be a childish recognition of the fact that silence is golden, On 
the other hand, a rhyme reported from Canada puts a premium on 


quickness of speech : 
Billy, Billy, burst, 
Who frat ? 


The child who speaks first is “out.” The rhyme is continued until 
the slowest tongued little one is condemned to be “it,” Iowa chil- 
dren have a peculiar method. They are arranged in a row and the 
leader, beginning with the first, recites the alphabet, giving each child 
a letter. When the letter happens to be the initial of the child's last 
name, that child is “ош.” The child remaining at the end of the 
recitation is “ it." 

Like these “it” rhymes are certain “ pairing off rhymes” used for 
the purpose of pairing off children in games requiring two leaders. 
One of those in Massachusetts and Ohio is as follows : 


Daisy Deborah, wet se a fish 
Her mother says bed, while her father says piah. 

The children on whom “ Harry and Dick” fell paired off with 
those on whom “ Daisy Deborah " fell, while those who received 
“ bed " and “ pish " were also paired. This rhyme is absurd enough, 
but it has a little story in with it, and it has more meaning than most 
of them. А word that rhymes will satisfy the children, whether it 
means any thing or not. 

These doggerel verses have been collected from eleven European 
languages, counting the Romany as one, two African languages, six 
Asiatic, and one American—the Penobscot, Travelers also report 
that among the Polynesians similar rhymes are in use which seem to 
be considered of magical power. The counting-out sentences are in 
the languages so old that the meaning of the words are lost. Among 
Japanese each holds the sleeve of his coat in his hand, the leader 
strikes each sleeve at each word of the phrase used. The child upon 
whom the last word falls is out. The one who is left after all others 
are out is ont (ob-nee) meaning devil or evil spirit. This points to 
the origin of the rhymes to be mentioned hereafter. One ofthe Jap- 
anese phrase is a single line. 

Chu, chn, ta, Ka, nochu. 
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DIVINATION RHYMES, 


Allied to these counting-out rhymes and referred to the same origin 
are the rhymes used by children to divine the future fortunes of their 
playmates, In these, batons on the coats or dresses are touched as 
each word of the doggerel is spoken, or apple seeds or cherry stones 
are counted. Cherry stones are arranged in a row convenient for 
counting and the child seeks to divine her own future with this rhyme; 

Tinker, tatlor, 

Soldier, sailor, 

Gentleman, 

Plowboy, thief, 

Whatever word falls to the last cherry determines their lot. ‘Lo as- 
certain the character of the garment worn by the girl at her wedding 
a second sentence was added : 

Silk, satin, muslin, rags. 


thocary, 


Ta ascertain how she will go to her wedding a third is added: 
Coach, carriage, wheelbarrow, cart. 


Then comes а fourth sentence, which indicates the sort of house 
the bride and groom are to occupy : 


(or) Моше, ile обе, plasty, barn. « 
This is an English form. In America the rhyme is: 


Мета, lawyer, dosent ebat," ae 

The latter is probably familiar to every child in America. 

‘There are certain features common to most of these rhymes. Pass- 
ing over those whose meaning has not been ascertained, or which ap- 
pear to be mere gibberish, we find frequent references to domestic 
scenes and habits. We hear of cattle, pigs, puddings and beer, Cof- 
fee, tea, cakes, apples and other eatables are found. The American 
thyme, perhaps the most popular among children of the Northern and 


Western states, 
Monkey, monkey, bottle of boer, 
How many monkeys are there here ? 


It, however, is said to refer to earthenware jars known in India as 
“monkeys.” This explains the use of the word in connection with 
“beer.” Comparatively few names of persons are found in these 
rhymes, the most frequent references being Abraham, Lot, “ Nebuchad- 
nezzar,” Dr. Franklin and * Dr. Forster,” the latter being the English 
or American child's way of saying Dr Faustus. Another fact which 
may or not appear remarkable is that їп а colletion of nearly nine 
hundred made by a Smithsonian Institute investigator, H. C. Bolton, 
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not one contained an objectionable word, the nearest approach to 
vulgarity being the following : 

One, two, thret, bumble bee, 

Sting а man upon bis knee, 

Sting а pig upon hia snout, 
T'I! be blamed if you ain't out. 
The last line is sometines changed to read : 

Gracious Peter, you are out. 


All these are forms of divination by lot. In old times most ventures 
were initiated by an appeal to chance, and the serious practice of chil- 
dren in their innocent games. King Saul, in a fit of bloodthirsty im- 
patience, exclaimed, *' Cursed be the man that eateth any food until 
it be evening and I be avenged of mine enemies.” His son Jonathan 
knew nothing of the oath and, being hungry, ate his dinner before 
Saul’s vengeance was complete, Perceiving signs of God's displeas- 
ure Saul cast lots to find out the offender. It finally fell upon Jona- 
than, who was saved from death only by the interference of the people. 
Ninety-five forms of divination by lot have been discovered. That by 
sticks, in use among the ancient Germans and Scythians, was a “ count- 
ing out.” The person seeking a sign measured a length, saying, “I 
will go, I will not go; I will act, I will not act,” and the like, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The sentence which fell upon the last span 
was his destiny. Other forms prevailed with the stick, all being ac- 
companied with “counting out” formulas. After the defection of 
Judas the 11 cast lots to see who should be his successor, “and the lot 
fell upon Matthias.” ‘The prayer which accompanied this serious 
ceremony hasan echo in the meaningless * counting out” rhymes, 
The magicians of the middle ages were full of formulas and rhymes 
and even ecclesiastics used them to ascertain who was “it” in the 
fatal game of heresy and othodoxy. The following doggerel used as 
a “ counting-out " rhyme comes down from magic : 

Fos, mena, bone, mi, 
Bega bata, chee bre heere, brea, 
tock, atone d, 

In this, eggs, butter and bread are laid under a ban and the last 
line foreshadows the death of the ex-communicant by beating with 
sticks. ‘The first and second lines are said to be British words. 

Among American children the following senseless rhyme is said to 
be the favorite : 

Eny meeny, mlay, mo, o 
s ры 
Eny, meeny, miny, mo. 

It is reported from 25 States of the Union and from Ontario, Сап, 

There are groups of these rhymes distinguished by peculiar beginnings, 
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or references. Thus, there are'32 inthe United States beginning 
with numbers, as : 


A variation of this is the invention of an adult : 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
‘Ail bad children cross the Sty. 


To show how soon these words lose all meaning if they ever had 
any, it E related that the word Styx is spelled by the children 
cs," 


One, two, iky blue, 

Ай but but yon. 
js used by very little children who cannot wait for the successive elim- 
inations ; “ you " of the last line is “it” There is a Romany rhyme 
beginning 

Ekkeri, akali you kair-an. 

of which there are 28 variants, the group being known as the “ Onery, 
twoery, eckery ann." “Twenty-one” isa feature in 35 American 
rhymes. The origin is unknown. 


The Armenian children say: 
Akt oodim, 
Codern, oodim, 
Charghe traty peshad. 

The first two lines translated are, “ Salt let me eat, cresses let me 
eat" The other words have no meaning. The rhyme is used by 
American children to detect one who is guilty of an offense. The last 
boy is believed to be guilty beyond a doubt. The rhyme familiar to 
all children in America, 

Опе, two, buckle my shoe, 
Three, four, shut the door. 
has its analogies in Constantinople, Rome and other European and 
Oriental cities. 
А LOCAL CHARACTER. 
Many of these show local manipulation, the word “nigger” being 
found in a large number : 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Five little niggers went to heaven. 

Humor sparkles in some of these: 
One, two, three, four, flve, six, seven, 
Eight. nine, ten, е) 
Firat lieutenant, who ja во neat, 
Ho stopped in tha battle to wash his feet. 

It is difficult to believe that this was not the product of conscious 
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sarcasm, Some of these rhymes turn the thoughts of “older chil- 
dren ” to their youthful days. 


Watchman, watchipaay don’t watch me, 
Watch ua nigger behind the tree, 

He stole whis) and I atole none; 

Put him in the calaboose for fun. 


is a very late product of South Carolina, 


Did you ever taila Не? 
Nor T maver tld à o, 
But I ate an apple pis. 


is a testmony to the veracity of. Wisconsin and Virginia little ones. 
The Connecticut child's big sister had a hand in the composition of 
this : 
Iknow opor Tabal) 
‘Three little niggers in А shell, 
ing and ух са Fi ts. 
OU T apells out goos phe. = 


And the big brother in this : 


1 was walking down the lake, 
J met a little 

1 gave him so much jelly cake, 
Tt make his little bella ake. 


One reported from Massachusetts is, 


In hoe Domine 
Bucks foot plo it the mud. 


Finally here is a most ingenious one from Maine : 


This is derived from the word ·* honorifiicabilitudinilatibus," which 
word is found in Shakespeare's “ Love's Labor Lost,” Act V, Scene I. 


Macic SQUARE AS TALISMANS, Among the ancients magic squares 
were held in great veneration, and were supposed to be endowed with 
occult virtues, and they are still so regarded in the East. A magic 
square of 16 cells stands over the door of a house in Bengal, and un- 
der it is the following prayer or supplication in the Persian language : 


“ О God, preserve the Doctor of the Faith, surnamed Karkhy, from 
the calamities of this world. May he be always a favorite of heaven, 
whilst Moses is selected as porter of Aly." 
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SERIES. 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


By В. Р. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. 


[THIRD PAPER.) 


There is hardly a subject upon which the people are more interested 
than that of Life Insurance. Millions of dollars are annually expend. 
ed, or rather invested, by people anxious to make provision for the fu- 
ture welfare of their families in case death overtakes them unexpect- 
edly in the midst of their struggles to acquire a comfortable com- 
petency. The motive for doing so is undoubtedly commendable when 
exercised by due discretion and wisdom. There are so many incor- 
porated companies soliciting the patronage of the public in their line 
of business, with so many different rates and rules of regulation, that 
it is confusing for insurers to choose from among them the safest and 
cheapest ones in which to invest their earnings. 

Each one of the many insurance companies have oily-tongued agents 
who set forth in extravagant terms the many merits of the company 

they are working for, zealously hiding each defect, and not hesitatings 
if need be, to tell sometimes untruths, to draw in their victims. There 
are many old line and long established companies that are fairly hon- 
est in their dealings ; but a great share of these later mushroom cor- 
porations that are springing up in our cities and towns by the hun- 
dreds are merely organizations to rob the poor man of his earnings, 
and give him nothing in return. They hold out such inducements in 
return for the premiums invested, in order to draw in their victims, 
that no company could long gudure. After their net is sufficiently full 
to satisfy their avarice, the company disorganizes, not neglecting to 
pocket about all they have taken іп from their dupes. It is not difficult 
by fraud, bribes, and other means to obtain charters from legislatures, 
and to hoodwink government inspectors by specious subterfuges. It 
therefore stands every person in hand who contemplates taking a life 
policy to inspect very minutely and carefully the terms and prospects 
of the companies that offer him rates. He should ask, and demand 
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an authenticated answer to such questions as these: How long has 
the company existed? Is it earning money, and at what rate? Is 
the rate of gain permanent or fluctuating ? How is the capital in- 
vested? Does it pay its death losses promptly ? Who are its officers, 
and what salaries do they draw ? 

After obtaining satisfactory answers to such questions as these, the 
would-be insurer should then carefully weigh these questions : Can 
the company fulfill its obligations without suffering loss, or are its 
profits too great? These questions the applicant should solve for him- 
self by doing his own figuring from the data given, making all due al- 
lowance for unforeseen accidents and casualties, The insurer should 
regard his premiums as regular deposits, and then from some good 
table of mortality, such as the Carlyle, for instance, ascertain how 
many years of life expectancy he has remaining at the age he insures. 
He then should find what his premiums, made at stated and regular 
periods, will amount to for that time, at not too high a rate of com- 
pound interest, say four or five per cent per annum, Should it fall 
greatly under or above the amount he is to receive at death, he should 
leave that company alone ; for, they either have itin mind to cheat him 
at death by disorganization, or to extort from him more then he will 
ever receive in return for his money. The nearer the amount of 
his deposits, by this figuring, agrees with the insurance he is to 
receive at death, the safer, in our estimation, is the company he in- 
sures with, The amount of these deposits should never fall under 
insurance; for no company can long transact business оп a losing 
basis. Quite a margin may be allowed for expenses and unforeseen 
contingencies. 

To enlighten the reader still more on some of the features of life 
insurance, we will propose and solve by series a couple of problems. 


PROBLEM 7. 


A person whose age is 30 years wishes to insure his life for $10,000, 
and to have a paid up policy at the age of 70 years. Money being 
worth five per cent per annum, compound ioterest, what sum must he 
pay annually to effect it, if he make the first payment at the time of 
insuring, and the last at his 69th birth day should he live so long? 
Should he die at any time between whiles, the insurers are to pay his 
heirs on what would have been his next succeeding birthday the 
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whole amount of his insurance. In this problem the limit of life is 
supposed to be fixed at 70 years, and that death is equally liable to 
occur at any time previous to that period. 

SOLUTION, 

Put 4— $10,000, the amount insured, r = 5%, and 7'= 40 years, 
the limit of life from the time of insuring. Let S == the annual pay- 
ment required in the problem, Suppose а and / are variables of 
А and 7. 

As S(l+r), SOH.. . . « 5014) are the respec- 
tive amounts of the several payments made during ¢ years, we have by 
summing the series, 

am aar (ry — 1] TIERE EE. 

Giving to / in equation (A) all integral values from 1 to 7, sum- 
ming the resulting series within the brackets, substituting — 7'for—1, 
and dividing the result by 7'to obtain the average amount A, we have, 

= Seo (ern 1427) 7-1]—2 
Ac SH анты) 


v Sas dn ] nme. = 
v 5=4— [932 Tai] - Zr) ={ when 4 = 
$10,000, r = .05, and Z7 — 40] = $219.34213+4, 
PROBLEM 8, 


What would be the annual rate of mortality that an insurance com- 
pany will neither gain nor lose if the average premium be $12.80 per 
$1,000 per annum payable in advance, money being worth 6% per 
annum ? 

SOLUTION. 


Put = $12.30, the annual premium; а — the amount of the poli- 
cy; and r = 6%, the rate of interest, Let m= any number of per- 
sons insured, and suppose g persons die each year out of the number m. 
Suppose, also, that at the end of я years none of the m persons are 
living. 

We shall then have m = ng. ` 2, * ‘ " & (0) 

We may also easily trace the following yearly balances accruing to 
the insurance company : 
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mp(1-+-r) — ag = balance on hand at the end of first year. 

mp(1-+-r)®—ag(1+-r)-+-mp(1+-7)—9p(1+7)—ag = second year's 
balance, 

mmp(1+-r)'—ag(1-+r)?-+-mp(1+r)—gp(1+-r)°—ag(1-+r)--mp(1-++r) 
—29p(1-++r)—ag=third year's balance. 

Whence by induction, we ma; write the th year's balance on hand 
as follows:  mP[(l4-r) --(0-4 y» . . d-04-]-—eg [4-773 
+а+» pgp poy ]20 "7-3 (pry 
+оо... + (#—1)(1+7)]=[by summing each series within the 
brackets, the last by decomposition,] =“ [ G+H —-о+?] — 


[ansa] — Оа) s» | 


By putting this balance equal to 0, as the insurance company are 
neither to gain nor lose, and also by putting m= ng, then dividing 
the resulting equation by g, one etc., we obtain, 

ar 
( fom xi Ed (2). 

Substituting the numerical value of 9, 7, and a, equation (2) be- 
comes (68.9037736—.7385) (1--7)" =68, 1657736. 

This transcendental equation is readily solved by Position from a 
table of logarithms. We find that л := 92.9551 years. 

Now assume m — 929551; then by equation (1) will g = 10,000; 
that is, out of 929551 persons insured, 10,000 must die each year in 
order that the insurance company may neither make nor lose money. 

Hence, the annual rate of mortality among the insured must be 
vivid = lever percent. Answer. 


Erratum. The sub-title of the first paper on “ Series,” in May 

No. of М. AND Q., 1892, page 109, should be 
RATIONAL RECTANGULAR SOLIDS, 
—————— 

Summation оғ Sertes.( Vol. ХІ, p. 88.) Series of reciprocals of 
powers can be summed in terms of т when, and only when, the expo- 
nent of the power is even, (See “ Vince's Fluxions," p. 215-216, 

JoeL E. Henpricks, De Moines, Iowa. 
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ADDENDUM TO FIRST PAPER ON SERIES. 
(May, 1892, VOL. IX, PAGE 109.) 


It must not be understood that our answer to Problem 1, under the 
head of Rectangular Solids, or, as erroneously given, Rectangular Tri- 
angles, include the multiples of the solids obtained from our formula, 
With these included, the number would far exceed the answer, 246, 
assigned. We have only given those that are embraced in our serial 
forms For instance, from the least of these solids by taking multiples 
we obtain the following : 

Ty £n 3) 4 5 7 ес 
2, 4, б, 8 ro, 14, etc. 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 14, etc. 
3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 21, etc. 

In the same manner we may take the multiples of each solid ob- 
tained from any one of the formule. While Problem 3 correctly sums 
the volumes of the class of solids derived from our formulz, we should 
perhaps more consistently have summed to r terms the volumes of the 
multiples of solids given in the series showed above, that is, of the 
series 1,22, 2.42, 3,62, 4.8%, 5.10°, 6.122, etc., etc. We should obtain 
by the differential method, in doing this, S- = r*(r--1)*. 

When r= 1, 5, = 4. When r= 1000, Ss = 1002001000000. 

ao S, 36. Etc., etc. 
“ = 3,5, — M4. 
When S; is given in this problem, we obtain, r — 4/ 44 5, + 1—4. 
4," = 1. When Sp = 1002001000000, т = 1000. 
= 36,7=—2. Etc, etc. 
“u 5, 144, r—8. 


B. F. BURLESON. 
=> 
* PassinG THE RUBICON," Оп arriving at the banks of the River 
Rubicon, which the Romans had ever been taught to consider the sa- 
cred boundary of their domestic empire, Cæsar stopped short, as it 
impressed with the greatness of his enterprise. He said to one of his 
generals, “ It I pass the river, what miseries shall I bring upon my 
country! and if I stop I am undone!” Then, after a pause, he ex- 
claimed, “ Let us go where the gods and the injustice of. our enemies 
call us.” Then with renewed energy he plunged into the river, cry- 
Ing out, “ the die is cast,” and there was for Caesar no return. 
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A Chapter on the Digits. 


The word digit comes from the Latin digitus, a finger. Hence the 
digits represent the ten fingers, or phalanges, a phalanx. It is well 
claimed that the octonary scale of 8 would be more simple, and much 
less complicated than the decimal scale of 10. 

"The word digit in the astronomical nomenclature means one-twelfth 
part, The surface of the sun or moon in the measurement of eclipses, 
is said to be 12 digits. 

In botany the digitalis (Scrophularia) derives its name from digitus, 
a finger, The common name is “foxglove.” The symbolical lan- 
guage is, ^ I am not ambitious for myself, but for you,” 

‘The nine digits are susceptible of many singular and peculiar evo- 
lutions, some of which it is the purpose of this paperto bring together 
as a sort of a digest. Мапу of the details, the whys, and wherefores, 
will be left to those interested to develop for themselves. Neither is 
it advisable here to enter into an historical account of their origin. The 
reader interested in the subject of their origin, and the various forms 
and changes they are claimed to have passed through, should read the 
very full account of them by the Rev. George Peacock, D. D, con. 
tained in the “ Encyclopedia of Pure Mathematics," forming part of 
the “ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,” in an article entitled Arithmetic, 
pp. 368-523, London, 1847, quarto. 

‘Those who are disposed to investigate the theoretical phase of num- 
bers should examine the work, “ Elementary Investigation in the 
"Theory of Numbers," by Peter Barlow, London, 1811. 

Many of the peculiar properties of numbers have been credited to 
various persons as discoveries, but nearly all such claimed discoveries 
and combination of figures are found to have. been known previously, 

Among some of the disputed discoveries and inventions are loga- 
rithms, fluxional or differential calculus, binomial theorem, rectifica- 
tion of the semicubical parabola, the formula for cubic equations, 
casting out the nines, and several others, 

Some of the peculiar numbers, and coincidences in their evolutions 
will form the subject for a subsequent paper. 
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т. The digits 1, 2, 8, 5, and 7 аге prime numbers, while 4, 6, 8, 
and 9 are composite. The digits 1, 4, and 9 are squares, while 1 
and 8 are cubes, The digit 6 is a perfect number (1+2+3=6). 


2. "The sum of the nine digits is 45; and the sum is divisible by 9. 


3. The continued product of the digits is 862880 ; which product 
is the number of ways they can be transposed by permutation. 


4. The least whole number that can be divided by each of the 
digits without a remainder is 2520; and this number is the least com- 
mon denominator of the digits as denominators of fractions ; and with 
1 for their numerators, the sum of the fractions is 22089; This is 
also the sum of the reciprocals of the digits : 12-32-44 4-H-H-F 
нч. 

5. 1#9 and its multiples, 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, be divided by 
81, the decimals will each consist of all 1's, 2's, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, 6's 
T's, 8's, 9's, respectively. 


6. The smallest four-figured number which will divide 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, and 9, and leave 1 for a remainder for each digits is 2521. 


т. The smallest four-figured number which will divide 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, and 9, and leave for remainders successively 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 8, 
is 2519, 


8. The sum of the squares of the digits is 269 ; while the 
their cubes is 1925. 

9. The pronixes of the digits are as follows: The pronix of 
Lis 2; of 2,6 ; of 3,12; of 4,20; of 2,80; of 6,42; of 7,56: 
of 8, 72 ; of 9,90. The sum of the pronixes, is 330. 

10. If the fraction є} ту, composed of the digits (excepting the 1) 
be added to their sum, the sum will equal their continued product mul- 
tiplied by the same fraction. 


ir. The digits can be placed so as to add 100 in the following frac- 
tional manner : 
95$ -+ 49 —100. 
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12. If the digits in regular order be successively subtracted from 
the digits in reverse order, they reproduce the digits five times, and the 
last time in regular order, excepting the last two digits 8 and 9 which 
are transposed. 


13. Fifty-four of the 80 common fractions from yy to #} (omitting 
all that are multiples of 3) will produce the cipher and the digits, ex- 
cepting the digit 8, when such fractions are reduced to a circulate, 
(See М. AND Q., Vol V, p. 146.) 

14. The arithmetical mean of the digits is 5 : (1+9)+2—5, The 
geometrical mean of the same is 3: ^/(1X9)—8. Тһе harmonical 
mean of the same is 1$ : 2(1X9)+8+4+2—14. The arithmetical mean 
is to the geometrical mean as the geometrical mean is to the harmoni- 
cal mean: 86:3 ::8 : 14. 

15. The dual numbers of the digits in regular and reverse order, 
according to Oliver Byrne's “ Dual Arithmetic," are as follows : 

1234,56789 = 10? f 2,2,0,2,0,0,0,1,0,9, 
987.654821 = 'OU'I'2/27 V LELLIG | 103, 
16. The following are the roots of the digits in order taken as one 


number : 
Square root: «123456789 = 11111.111. 


Cube root : 3128456789 == 497.8885. 
Biquadrate root : /123456789 = 105.4092. 
Fifth root : 54123456789 = 41.5244. 


17. The powers of the digits are arranged in tables for many uses : 
THE FIRST NINE POWERS OF THE NINE DIGITS. 


1924] 8d) 4th| oth,  6h| 7h 8th Sth 
Li т 1 Li 

32 64 256 511 

243 129 6561 19683 

1024| 4096 65536| 262144 

3125| 15625 390025] 1953125 


7776 | 46656 
16807 | 117649 
32768 | 262144 
59049 | 531441 


1679616 | 10077696 
5764801 | 40353607 
16777216 | 134217728 
43046721 | 387420489 


CO ооч On t юн 
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18. There are three kinds of logarithms of numbers calculated for 
the abbreviating of mathematical calculations. The logarithms of the 
digits and 10 are here given. Itis only necessary to calculate the 
logarithms in one system for 2, 2, and 7, when the others can 
readily be found, in the same system, by addition, and in the other 
systems by the moduli, 


COMMON. - 


No. | NAPIRRIAN. | NATURAL. | — 
1 
2 0.6931472 0,3010299 
3 c 3 04771212 
4 0.5020599 
5 0.6989700 
Š 05781512 
М 5.845одВо 
8 0,9030899 
9 0.9542425 
10 138155105.579 2,302585! 1.0000000 


19. The squares, cubes, reciprocals, square and cube roots of the 
digits are here given : 


DIGITS. | SQRS. | CUBES. | RECIPROCALS. | SQR. ROOTS. | CUBE ROOTS. 


1. т H 1.000000 т.0000000 1.000000 
2. 4 8 «5000000 1.4142136 1.259924. 

3. 9 27 :3333333 1.7320508 1.442250 

4 16 64 .2500000 2.0000000 1.587401 

5. 25 125 2000000 2.2360680 1.709976 

6. 36 216 11666666 | 2.4494897 | 1.817121 

7. 49 343 -1428571 2.6457513 1.912933 

8. 64 512 1250000 28284271 2.000000 

9. 81 729 азат 3-0000000 2.080084 
10. 100 1000 .1000000 3.1622777. 2.154435 


20, The minimum number made by the digits is 123,456,789; the 
maximum number is 987,654,821, Hence the arithmetical mean is 
1,111,111,110; the geometrical mean is 349188582.382; the harmoni- 
cal mean is 219487736.222, 

21. If the digits (excepting the 8) be subtracted from one billion 
the remainder will be the nine digits reversed. 
1000000000 — 12345679 == 987654321, 
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22. The number,37 has the peculiarity that if multiplied by the 
digit 8 and its multiples, the products will be successively the digits 
three times repeated, thus : 

97x 8—il.  837X12—444 87X 21= 717. 
222, 87 x 15 55. 37 X 2. 88, 

87 X , 9 = 833. 37 Х 18 = 666. 87 х 27 = 999, 

J. E. Clarke quotes from the author of the “ Christian Code" and 
says that the following pyramidal arrangement of the arithmetical 
series from 1 to 6? contains mystery in that the sum of the series is 
(86 x 37 + 2) 666 — (18 x 87) 666. 


22 23 24 25 26 26 28 
29 30 31 32 38 34 35 36 
23. The arithmetical triangle said to have been invented by Pascal 


was made for quite another purpose, being a table for inspection 
to solve problems in combinations, etc. : 


10 45 120 210 262 210 120 45 то І 
11 $$ 165 330 462 462 330 165 55 п т 
12 66 220 495 792 934 792 495 220 66 12 І 
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24. There їз a Manuscript work “ The Superdigit," written by Robert 
Flower, in the possession of J. О. Halliwell (MS. Bib. Hall. No. 25), 
which contains much curious information on the digits, scales, radixes, 
circulating decimals, etc. To illustrate here is one example : 

To reduce 4; to a decimal: 1-- 19 = 05:4. Hence, .05 is the 
ratio. The work is as follows : 


05 It is obvious that the computa- 
ao tion need not be carried further 
5 than the correction column, imme- 

625 9 4 1 
8125 diately to the right of the vertical 
156|25 line; since the other half of the 
7/8125 entire period is complementary to 

Ere that already found. 

ше aa infinitum, It will be observed that the cir- 
—Q53681578947268471 culate has the digits twice excepting 


the 9, which appears once. 


25. The squares of numbers composed of all 1’s are peculiar as to 
producing the digits similar to this last number. Put the number of 
1'з for the central figure, and then descend right and left, with the 
next lower digit and the number is squared, thus : 


112—121. 1111112=12345654321, 

111912821. 11111112—1284567654321, 
111127—1234821. 111111112—123456787654321. 
11111#—123454821. 1111111112—12345678987654321, 


111111111?—12345679 x 999999999, 
12345679 x 999999999—12345678987654321. 
987654321 < 5==10(128456789 x 4) 4-45 
26, The only right-angled triangle possible in integral numbers 
whose sides and area аге in arithmetical progression is that com- 
posed of the digits 3, 4, 5, 6 : perpendicular 3, base 4, hypothenuse 5, 
area б. 
27, The greatest number of parts that a number composed of the 
digits can be separated into so that their product shall be a maximum, is 
987664321--2.718281828 = 363337719.741 parts. 
Hence, 363337719,741363337719.741 2 а maximum. 
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28. The digits can be placed in the form of a common fraction 
four ways and their cube root extracted, as follows : 
NGradrrsi—:idis:. Vorne) iss Gd) тк; and 

Vad re. 

29. The digits can be placed so to produced the cipher and each 
digit separately : 

H=. Hal. H= VAMOS HH 

A=  HIN-6 н-т. PHH-R 1—9. 

3o. Ifthe digits in regular order (omitting the 8) be multiplied by 
9, and the multiples of 9, 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, 81, the results are 
successively all 1’s, 275, 3's, 4’s, 5's, 6's, 7’s, 8's, 9's, as follows : 


12345679 X 9 = mmm 
12345679 X 18 = 222222222 
12345679 X 27 = 333333333 
12345679 X 36 = 444444444 
12345079 X 45 = 555555555 
12345677 X 54 = 666666666 
12345679 X 63 = 777777777 
12345679 X 72 = 888888888 
12345679 X 8: = 999999999 


31, The digits are represented in the value of z (as calculated by 
William Shanks to 707 decimal places), as follows : 


Digit. Number. Multiplied by. Prodnet. 
3 19 = = 79 

2 73 2 =æ 146 

3 14 3 222 

4 72 4 288 
63 5 315 

ё 68 6 = 408 
7 53 7 - 371 

8 73 8 = 584 
9 79 9 = тп 

о 73 ° = ооо 
Totals, 707 3124 


32. The cipher and digits сап be placed in the form of a fraction, 
so to equal the received value of т. {1956 = 3.14167— т. 
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33. The equation 54-22*--823--433--52—54821. 8.414455, 


34. The exponential equation for the number containing the digits 
in their regular order is, 
a7 = 123456789, 2—8,64006268 ; or, 8.64002685:6400265.— 123456789, 


The exponential equation of the number containing the digits in 


х 
their regular order for another x power is a — 128456789 ; there- 
2.808054 
fore, x = 2,806054 ; or, 2.806054" 9^9 = 123456789, 


35. The expression (112?—1)? — the digits == 157326849. 


36. The common logarithm of the number 123456789—8.09151499, 
The natural logarithm of the number 123456789=18,63140171152549, 


37. The common logarithm of 12345679 (omitting the 8) when add- 
ed to the logarithms of the multiples of 9, give the Jogarithms of the 
successive results of 1’s, 2's, 3’s, 4’s, 5's, 6's, 7's, B's, 9's, thus : 

The common logarithm of 12345679 = 7.09151498, 


Log. of 12345679 + log. of 9 = log. of 111111111 = 8.04575649011 
Log. 12345679 + log. 18 — log. 222222222 == 8.34678748578 
Log. 12345679 + log. 27 = log. 333333333 = 8.52287874483 
Log. 12345679 + log. 36 — log. 444444444 = 8.64781748144 
Log. 12345679 + log. 45 = log. 555555555 = 8.74472749445 
Log. 12345679 + log. 54 = log. 666666666 = 8.82390874050 
Log. 12345679 + log. 63 = log. 777777777 == 8.89085553013 
Log. 12345679 + log. 72 = log. 888888888 == 8.94884747711 
Log. 12345679 + log. 8: —'log. 999999999 = 8.99999999999 


38. The following numbers have the peculiar property in that their 
logarithms are found to be expressed by the same numbers : 
10-1371238574238542 — log of 1,371288574238542 = 0.137 1288574238. 
iübiemesmomee — jog.” 1.0000000000000 — 1.оддоооовбоодобо 
109:975819081590981 oe [i 237.5812087593221 = 2.375812087593221 
109.550900181588391.— log, ^ 3650.260181586591 == 3. сабо EEH 
104-869946892877758 — Jog, 46692.46832877758 = 4.669246832877758 
105-16045692413557 — log, 576045.6934135527 == 5.760456934135527 
106-834790776754357 эы log, Бино = 6.834720776754357 . 
107-897480031308144 — lop, 78974890 31398144 = 7.897489031398144 
108 951915998987839 „= log. 895191599.8267839 = 5.951915998267839 
109:099090999909990 = log, 9999999999:999999 == 9.999999999999999 
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39. The sum of the digits placed in & palindrome, using the 9 but 
once for a central digit, is equal to the square of the central digit : 
12845678987654821 — 81, 


до. Oliver Byrne proposed the problem to make each of the three 
sides of a plane triangle to be composed of the nine digits, and then 
find the area of the triangle. 
Let (a) = 7891.28456 ; (A) = 891244567 ; (c) = 12345.6789. 
Hence, area = 35062539.6, 

41. The reciprocals of the digits form an harmonic proportion and 
the musical scale ; and when reduced to a common denominator аге: 
2520 1269 840 630 504 420 360 315 280 
42. The digits in the Roman method are expressed by I, V, X, L 
C, D; M, and combinations. These letters added represent a total 

of 1666. 
43. The digits, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, are arranged in a magic square so to 
= 15; and also the nine digits so to == 15, thus : ч 


14253=> 15 
25814 = 15 
3142 5 — 15 
42581 15 
5314 2 15 
ood |. Also, 

diagonals 
$5555 =l 


44. The magic sum of the digits when arranged in a magic square 
is 15; while the magic sums produced from magic squares of com- 
partments equal to the squares of the digits, are for 7, 1; for 4, 3; 
for 9, 15; for 16, 34; for 25, 65; for $6, 111; for 49,175 ; for 64, 
260; for 87, 369. 
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45. The common fraction p43 reduced to a decimal, will 
circulate, and produce regularly the cipher and nine digits. 


46. The center of gravity, so to speak, is in the 7, ($y of 7) as seen 
here: 1--2----4-I-5-L-6--1j = 22}; 54-89 = 22]. That is, 
[(1+9)X9]+-2 = 45, the sum of the digits, Therefore, 
987654321x111—11111111111.  987655321x(56]— 555555555501. 
987654321x(221—22222292291. 987654321 x 674—66666666667, 
987654321 x 33§=33333333334, 987654321X 77) 17711177118 
987654321 X45 4444444445. 98765432190 — 88888858890. 


47. The digits as they would appear in different scales will be 
seen by the following table. ‘The number of places for each scale is 
inversely as the logarithm of the radix. 


SCALE. UNITS. 10'S. 100"S, 1000'S. RADIX. LOGS. PLACES, 
Binary ї 2— 4— 8 | 2 | 0301029 | 30 
Ternary 2| 3— 94 27 | 3 ogzprar | dd 
Quaternary 3| 4— 16— 64 4 0602059 | $ 
*Quinary 4| $— 25— 125 5 0.698970 | у 
Ѕепагу, 5 | 6— 36— 216 6 | 9.778151 | $ 
Septenary 6| 7— 46—| 343 | 7 | 0.845098 | f} 
Octonary | 1=7 | 8— Gg 512 | 8 | o.go3089 y 
Novenary 1— 8| 9— 8i—| 729 | 9| 0953242 | {9 
Denary |1— 9 | 10— 100—| 1000 | 10 | г.сооооо | 1 
Duodenary т—їт | £2— s44—| 1728 | тә | ro7giBt | 33 
Quaterdenary | 1—13 | 14— 196— 2744 | 14 | 1.146128 | $$ 
Senidenary 1—15 | 16— 256— 4096 | 16 | т.зодт2о | # 
Octonidenary | 1—17 | 18— 324—| 5832 |18 | 1.255272 { 
Vicenary 1—19 | 20— 400—| Bovo | 20 | 1.301029 il 
"Tricenary 1—29 | 30— доо—| 27000 | 3° 1477121 | d 
Quadragenary | 1—39 | 40— 1боо—| босо | 40 | 1602059 | { 
Quinquagenary 1—49 | 50— 2500— 125000 | 52 | 1.098970 H 
Sexagenary 1—59 | 60—3600—| 216000 | бо | 1.778151 | $$ 


The invention of the Binary System has been attributed to Leibnitz, 
and a medal was struck to his memory bearing оп it the inscription, 
Omnibus ex nihilo ducendis sufficit Unum. This system served Bouvet 
a key to unlock the “ Cova of Fohi,” used 4,000 years ago in China, 
The first fifteen numbers would be expressed after the Hindoo method, 
1, 10, 11, 100, 101, 110, 111, 1000, 1001, 1010, 1011, 1100, 1101, 
1110, 1111, 
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The Octonary System has been developed and favored as an ideal 
system in a pamphlet entitled “ Octonary Numeration,” by Alfred B. 
Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa., 1887. Also a very concise article and ex- 
position of “ Octonary Numeration, " by W. Woolsey Johnson, is pub- 
lished in the “ Bulletin of the New York Mathematical Society " for 
October, 1891. The “ octonary multiplication table " stands thus : 

7 35 Ж жор 4 T R 
1 4 6 10 12 14 16 
3 6 11 14 87 22 25 
4 10 I4 20 24 30 34 
5 12 1] 24 зі 36 43 
6 14 22 30 36 44 52 
7 16 25 34 43 52 61 

The Duodenary System has been developed into an arithmetic and 
metrology and entitled, * Duodenal System of Arithmetic, Measures, 
Weights, and Coins," by John W. Nystrom, Philadelphia, Pa, 1875. 
The base is 12. Two new characters are required for the scale, thus : 


6 5ugb5ub»sdr5 
#G68ea862 08 8 
328456789 72 10 
1234 5 6 7 8 g 1011 12 


The Tonal System was developed and published in a book entitled, 
“The Tonal system, with Sixteen to the Base,” by John W. Nys- 
trom, Philadelphia, Pa., 1862. The system presents 16 characters. 
Representing the new characters by turned figures the tonal system 
stands thus, with the pames of each : 


к 767 У ТРЕ x gery 
<AgSFFESeS eS 4S SS 
12845678 ,9z,9 88 f 10 


48. The square root of the number with the digits in reverse order 
М987654321-=31427. The square root of the number containing the 
digits in regular order, ^/123456789—11111. The difference of these 
roots, discarding the decimals of each, is 20316. Now this difference 
squared again produces the digits, 208162—412739856. 
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49. Equations like the following produce singular digital results: 
Given 8а + 5y + 7z = 100, to find all the different values of т, y, z, in 
whole numbers, The solution of this equation results that 8 values of 
each letter will satisfy the equation, as follows : 


z= |31 | 27 |23 |19 |15 |11 7 3 
у= |0 1]2|3|42]|5[|6 T 
ase j| 2 8 pe |e 17 6 7 8 


50. The sum of the fractions having the triangular numbers for the 
denominators to infinity and unity for the numerators can be summed, 


lH rrt trrtetc, = 2. In like manner the pyramidal 


numbers as denominators and unity as numerators = 13. 


51. The sum of the squares as denominators to infinity and unity 
as numerators, = 7? + 6, or 3.141592-++* + 6 = .1644934+, 

52. The progression of the cubes 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, etc., of the 
natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., possess the remarkable property, 
that if any number of the terms whatever, from the beginning, be add- 
ed together, their sum will always be a square. 14-8 = 3°. 1484+ 
27 += 6% 148+27+64 = 100, and so on. 

53. The problem of the alphabet being invited to dine with Z. 


Z being rich, in his mansion fine, They go iu sizes, they go in fives, 
The rekt of the letters Invited to dine, Fe па nover they fod In thelr lives; 
‘For every day four aud four, 
ОГ mei ü ‘Till the month was o'er, 
Whenever they choose but begs to fix ‘And so that none 
Conditions two that never Got dinners more 


twal 
‘Who met at his bosi d shall meet again, Than other one. 
And that never the gueste be more than six, Now show what your art ls, 

Tn naming the рагев.—7. P, Kirkham, 


Solution. The arrangement of the parties would be as follows: 


FOURS. FOURS. à FOURS. 
ABKL FEWY CEQS 
AFOP FHTV GJNO 
AIRS 1DWX GHQR 
BCUV IJTU EJML 
BGXY CDNP HDMK 

FIVES, SIXES. SIXES. 
MPRUY BFIQMN BJHSWP 
MOSVX ACGWMT FJCXRK 
KOQUW AEHUNX ICHLYO 
KNSTY AJDQVY FGDLUS 
LPQTX BDERTG IGEKVY 
LNRVW 
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54. The digits can be transposed exactly sAérty ways so that their 
integral square root can be extracted, as follows : 


Digits. Roots. Digita. 

1 139854276 = 11826? 17 587432169 
2 152843769 = 12363? 18 589324176 
3 157326849 = 12543? 19 597362481 
4 215384976 = 14676? 20 615387249 
$ 245893761 = 15681? 21 627953481 
6 254817369 — 15963* 22 653927184 
7 326597184 — 18072? 23 672935481 
8 361874529 — 19023? 24 697435281 


9 375468129 
10 382945761 
11 385297641 
12 412739856 
13 523814769 
14 529874361 


193772 25 714653289 
26 735982641 
27 743816529 
28 842973156 
29 847159236 
30 923187456 
15 537219684 о 
16 549386721 15400869444 661962 
The formula for finding these digital squares із as follows : 
10--1072-1-1052-]- 1052-]-1042--103/-1-1027-4-1044-7 
—(1049-1-10294-1027-1-105-1-? 


55. Rev. W. Allen Whitworth, England, proposed a problem in 
1880, as follows : 

Find a fraction with a prime denominator, which when expressed 

decimally has a recurring period consisting of the ten digits. Show 


that there is only one possible denominator, and two hundred and forty 
different numerators, 


Two gentlemen, Heppel and Turriff, sent in a solution showing that 
the only possible denominator is 9091; that one form of decimals is 
4139258607 ; that there is only 43280 possible combinations ; that the 
sums of the odd and even places of digits are 17 and 28 (there being 
120 each) and therefore the decimals are divisible by 11; that the 
first and sixth, second and seventh digits are severally equal to 9 
and therefore the decimals are divisible by 99999, 

With this data, it required but little calculation to find the least of 
the 240 numerators ; and then to revolve the decimal of digits, and 
that developed the numerator and thus the following table was formed 
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TABLE ОЕ 240 NUMBERS + 9091 GIVING THE DIGITS. 


NUM, 


DEC, DIGITS. 


0125398746 
0126498735 
0135298647 
0137498625 
0146298537 
0147398526 
0521394786 
0526894731 
0531294687 
0537894621 
0586294137 
0587394126 
0621493785 
0625893741 
0641293587 
0647893521 
0685293147 
0687493125 
0731492685 
0735892641 
0741392586 
0746892531 
0785392146 
0786492135 
1052689473 
1053789462 
1062589374 
1064789352 
1073589264 
1074689253 
1250687493 
1253987460 
1260587394 
1264987350 
1293587064 
1294687053 
1350786492 
1352986470 
1370586294 
1374986250 


мом. 


1266 
1268 
1328 
1330 
1337 
1340 
1357 
1358 
1914 
191$ 
1941 
1945 
1951 
1954 
2274 
2279 
2301 
2309 
2351 
2354 
2365 
2369 
2401 
2409 
2441 
2445 
2665 
2669 
2674 
2679 
2714 
2715 
2823 
2825 
2841 


2845. 


2861 
2863 
3183 
3189 


DEC. DIGITS. 


1392586074 
1394786052 
1460785392 
1462985370 
1470685293 
1473985260 
1492685073 
1493785062 
2105378946 
2106478935 
2135078649 
2139478605 
2146078539 
2149378506 
2501374986 
2506874931 
2531074689 
2539874601 
2586074139 
2589374106 
2601473985 
2605873941 
2641073559 
2649873501 
2685073149 
2689473105 
2931470685 
2935870641 
2941370586 
2946870531 
2985370146 
2986470135 
3105268947 
3107468925 
3125068749 
3129468705 
3147068529 
3149268507 
3501264987 
3507864921 


NUM. 


3201 
3209 
3261 
3263 
3365 
3369 
3401 
3409 
344t 


DEC. DIGITS. 


3521064789 
3529864701 
3587064129 
3589264107 
3701462985 
3705862941 
3741062589 
3749862501 
3785062149 
3789462105 
3921460785 
3925860741 
3941260587 
3947860521 
3985260147 
3987460125 
4106258937 
4107358926 
4126058739 
4129358706 
4137058629 
4139258607 
4601253987 
4607853921 
4621053789 
4629853701 
4687053129 
4689253107 
4701352986 
4706852931 
4731052689 
4739852601 
4786052139 
4789352106 
4921350786 
4926850731 
4931250687 
4937850621 
4986250137 
4987350126 


NUM. DEC. DIGITS. 


4557 5012649873 
4558 5013749862 
4602 5062149378 
4608 5068749312 
4612 5073149268 
4617 5078649213 
4737 5210647893 
4740 5213947860 
4782 5260147398 
4790 5268947310 
4812 5293147068 
4817 3298647013 
4828 5310746892 
4830 5312046870 
4882 5370146298 
4890 5378946210 
4902 5392146078 
4908 5398746012 
5328 5460741392 
5330 5862941370 
5337 5870641293 
534° 5873941260 
5357 5892641073 
5358 5893741062 
5466 6012539874 
5468 6014739852 
5502 6052139478 
5508 6058739412 
$522 6074139258 
5526 6078539214 
5646 6210537894 
5650 6214937850 
5682 6250137498 
5690 6258937410 
5722 6294137058 
5726 6298537014 
5828 6410735892 
5830 6412935870 
5882 6470135298 
5890 6478935210 


Sum of the 240 nnmerators—9091 X 4(240)=1090920, 
Sum of the decimal digits — (45X 240; 


1,199,999,999,880. 
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NUM. DEC. DIGITs, NUM, DEC. DIGITS, 
5902 6492135078 7841 8625013749 
5908 6498735012 7845 8620413705 
6228 6850731492 7861 8647013529 
6230 6852931470 7863 8649213507 
6246 6870531204 7914 8705312046 
6250 6874931250 7915 8706412935 
6266 6392531074 7941 8735012649 
6268 6894731052 7945 8739412605 
6376 7013520864 7951 8746012539 
6377 7014629853 7954 8749312506 
6412 7053129468 8114 8925310746 
6417 7058629413 8115 8926410735 
6422 7064129358 8123 8935210647 
6426 7068529314 8125 8937410625 
6646 7310526894 8133 8946210537 
6650 7314926850 8134 8947310526 
6682 7350126498 8376 9213507564 
6690 7358926410 8377 9214607853 
6722 7394126058 8412 9253107468 
6726 7398526014 8417 9258607413 
6737 7410625893 8422 09264107358 
6740 7413925860 8426 9268507314 
6782 7460125398 8466 9312506874 
6790 7468925310 8468 9314706852 
6812 7493125068 8502 9352106478 
6817 7498625013 8508 9358706412 
7137 1850621493 8522 9374106258 
7140 7853921460 8526 9378506214 
7146 7860521394 8557 9412605873 
7150 7864921350 8558 9413705762 
7176 7893521064 8602 9462105378 
7177 1894621053 8608 9468705312 
7733 8506214937 8612 9473105268 
7734 8507314926 861; 9478605213 
7751 8526014739 8957 9852601473 
7754 8529314706 8958 9853701462 
7761 8537014629 8966 9862501374 
7763 8539214607 8968 9864701352 
7823 8605213047 8976 9873501264 
7825 8607413625 8977 9874601253 

) +.(1234567890X 972) = 
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$6. The digits have been arranged into common fractions so as to 
be reduced to 4, nine ways ; 4, two ways; 1, four ways; 4, ten ways; 
+, three ways; 4, six ways; $, twenty-eight ways; $, four ways, 
as follows : 


6729 7293 7829 6792 9273 6927 9267 7932 9327 


18458 14586 14658 13584 18546 18854 18534 15864 d8654 
5832 5823 


17496 17469 


4392 6796 7956 3942 
17568 23184 31824 15768 


2769 3297 2697 2973 6297 3729 2967 9627 9237 9723 


18845 16485 13485 14865 31485 18645 14845 48135 46185 pra 
2943 5697 4653 


17658 34182 27918 
2394 2637 4527 5274 5976 7614 
16758 18459 31689 36918 41832 53298 


8187 4589 4591 4691 4769 5237 5871 5889 5916 7123 


26496 36712 36728 37598 38152 41896 42968 46712 47828 56984 
7812 7421 7416 7941 8419 8932 8954 8174 9156 9158 


58496 59368 59328 03528 67352 T1456 71632 65892 73248 73964 
9189 9316 9321 9352 9421 9081 9541 9523 


78450 74598 74568 74816 75368 76248 76328 084 — 
6381 6471 7243 8361 


57429 58239 65187 75249 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


“Listen to him who shows himself ready to be instructed by others.” 
—ZENODOTUS. 


Vor. X, AUGUST, 1892. No, 2. 


A New Chapter in Theosophy. 


‘The papers published in Nores Амр Queries оп the Wisdom- 
Religion are interesting reading, and lead me to make a few remarks 
on that branch of the science which covers the reïncarnation prublem, 
or rather, I should say, oo а yet unwritten chapter in Theosophy to 
account for the law of sex. 

In Genesis we read (Gen. 1, 27): * In the image of (like unto) 
God, male and female created (formed) He them ” ; and this distinctly 
intimates that both the man and the wo(mb)man were formed in the 
likeness of God, or similar to Him in Being, апа that what are called 
the Fatherhood and Motherhood of God being oneness in the divine 
nature, were for purposes of increase and reproduction, divided be- 
tween two Representatives. Such division implies also the assign- 
ment of the distinct attributes of the All-Father to the man as an 
Earth Father, and the distinct attributes of the All-Mother to the 
woman as the Earth Mother. 

Note the expression (Gen. 1, 26), “ Let us make man.” In God the 
twain are one Spirit; in man the twain are one flesh, 

Man is what woman is not, and woman is what man is not. ‘That 
which is one in the divine, has to decome one in the natural, sometime 
in the future, and so thoroughly does this sex impression pervade na- 
ture that even every curve is a duo in uno (concavo convex in form) 
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having one leading feature of sex, in common with all animated life, 
A common saucer will illustrate the fact. Pour water into it, and it 
shows the female nature in its receptivity, Turn it over and pour 
water on the convex side, and it shows the male nature by dispersion. 

Now if we allow our minds to take a step further we shall perceive 
a logical reason for what the Theosophist claims, viz, : that reincarna- 
tion is the’great necessity of the soul’s progress, and that the grand 
design is, ultimately to reünite these “ halves of God” through knowl- 
edge gathered by a long series of experiences. Refer to Genesis п, 9. 

If we take another step forward, we realize that this divine and ulti- 
mate union, must, since man's mission (Pet.1 1 18) is to growin 
favor with the “us” of God, and into a (perfect) knowledge of the 
Lord, be subject to alternate (male and female) incarnation. 

Man must experience what woman is, and woman must experience 
what man is by exchangeable incarnations, before either can present 
worthily at the court of Heaven (Heb. уп, 26) holy, harmless and un- 
defiled. Reference might be made here to Matthew ххп, зо, to Mark 
хи, 25, and to Luke xx, 35, where it is stated that in Heaven there is 
no marrying nor giving in marriage, because the condition of perfected 

* spirit, is, as is, “the angels of God ;” that is, of neither sex separately, 
but in true likeness to, and at-one-ment with, the Great All-Father and 
Mother. We cannot reason however that mere alternations of sex in 
the reincarnating process, would make the true advances required to 
become perfect, for man (to be up to the full stature of man) may require 
to be made over and over many times before he is worthy to put on the 
“ wedding garment,” and woman in like manner may have to reach a 
far higher standard of womanhood before she attains to womanly per- 
fection, or completes Aer moiety of development, but there is endless 
duration to accomplish all that man is destined to become, and all 
lime to reveal the true and glorious image and likeness of the One 
Father God. 

Man is God's idea, and as such cannot return to Him void (imper- 
fect) but must accomplish that whereunto it was sent forth, however 
long it may take, or whatever difficulties may bar its progress. 

If we have to gain knowledge by experience and put it to good use, 
we have hold of the lever of an advancement to perfection, and how 
much wiser it would be to divinely regulate our present incarnation 
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for the sake of its improvement, than as Gray expresses it, “ waste 
Life's sweetness on the desert air.” 

What Paul taught the Philippians (cir, A. M. 4066) holds good to- 
day as a grand lesson in ethics, and if the road to perfection is through 
the green fields cropped by Theosophy, and the law of progress is read 
in advancing reincarnations, then let us seek with Paul (Phil. 1v, 8), 
whatsoever is true, whatsoever is venerable, whatsoever is in accord with 
Justice, whatsoever is pure, whatsoever is Love-lit, whatsoever is by 
true report good, and obey these precepts all our life, and let us heed 
the Pauline recommendation to “ think on these things,” for our stat- 
ure can thus be built up and our future desires made to accord with 
our final destiny, which is to worthily range ourselves in the line of 
the full alphabet of Love and Truth somewhere according to our let- 
ter on the roll-call between the Alpha and Omega (Rev. 1, 8) of Eter- 
nal Life, without beginning or ending, and find rest in the arms of 
Him which was and which is, and which ever will be, The Almighty. 

C. B, B, Vineland, N. J. 


NEPHELOCOCCYGIA. (Vol. IX, p. 120.) Nephelococcygia is а word 
found in “ The Birds " of Aristophanes, a comedy intended asa sat- 
ire on Athenian frivolity and credulity, or building castles in the air, 
and that dreaming expectation of a life of luxury and ease, іп which 
the great mass of the Athenians of that day indulged. ‘The word 
means “ cloud-cuckoo-town," and was imagined to have been built in 
the clouds by cuckoos. It occupied the whole horizon, and was de- 
signed to cut off the gods from all connection with mankind. The 
word occurs in the Vere Histore of Lucian, a romance written prob- 
ably in the age of M. Aurelius Antoninus. Macaulay and Mrs. Е, B. 
Browning also use the word. 


NEPHELOCOCCYGIA. (Vol. IX, pp. 120.) А medical or surgical 
term, from Nephelo, from Nepheloid, from two Greek words meaning 
a cloud-and-a-resemblance. Coccygia—referring to Coccyx—the as- 
sembly of small bones (generally consisting of. four) attached to the 
lower part of the sacrum ; or, to coccygeus, a muscle, arising from the 
spinous process of the ischium and inserted into the extremity and 
lateral border of the coccyx. (See Dunglison's Medical Dictionary.) 

Н. G. GoonaLE, Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Masters Erect or NiNE—ILLUsTRIOUS ELECT OF Firreen. (Vol. 
IX, p. 120.) Masters Elect of Nine; also called Elected Knights; 
Elect of Nine; Elected Knights of Nine (Elu- in French Rite), was 
created by King Solomon, as a reward to the nine Fellow Crafts, 
for their services in rewarding and bringing to justice the first of the 
three assassins of Hiram. The meeting s (called Chapters) were held 
in the audience chamber, composed of nine members, has nine lights, 
battery nine, and age nine years. 

Illustrious Elect of Fifteen ; also called Elected Knights of Eifteen, 
is a continuation and conclusion of the previons degree; the Chapter 
has fifteen lights; only fifteen are allowed present at a reception; 
fifteen are sent to arrest the two remaining assassins and commence 


their journey on the fifteenth of the month. Н. С. GOODALE, 
Sexacesima SuNDAY. Why аге the Latin numeral words applied 
certain Sundays in each year ? LILLIAN. 


Sexagesima Sunday is 6o days before Easter. Inall such ecclesi- 
astical terms as Quadra-, Quinqua-, Sexa, Septuagesima (Sunday), 
the week is reckoned as a ten-day week, because the octave and the 
two eyes equal то. Thus, 

1 eve of Sunday, z Sunday, 3 Monday, 4 Tuesday, 5 Wednesday, 
6 Thursday, 7 Friday, 8 Saturday, g Octave, Eve, and 10 Octave. 

So їп music, 7 notes with the octave of the first note we call an oc- 
tave, and the 3 days of the entombment were one eve of Saturday, 
2 Saturday, 3 eve or Sunday. 

Tue Cuinese BiBLe. What is the real Chinese Bible? OLAF, 

The Chinese Scriptures were compiled and partly composed by 
Confucius, divided into five books, namely : 

1. The Yi-King, a treatise on cosmogony. 

2. Shu-King, the acts and maxims of Yaoa, Shun, and other an- 
cient kings held in religious veneration. 

3. Shi-King, which contains 311 sacred poems. 

4. Ee-King, the book of rites, containing maxims and directions 
for everyday life and all conditions of men. 

6. Chun-Tsien, a history of Confucius's own time, 

Cuitpermas. We have Christmas (December 25), and Micheal- 
mas (September 29) ; but what and when is Childermas? Orar. 

Childermas is the same as the Holy Innocents, and is commemo- 
rated on December 28. The coronation of Edward IV was put until 
Monday because the preceding day was Childermas. 
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Deo Juvante. The expression Deo Juvante implies, Hel from God. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica states the word “ Сой" was originally 
(in pre-historic times) = Helper, Can you trace it to this meaning? 
In II Kings xiv, 26, Israel was without a Aedper, that is, God-forsaken. 
In Psalm Liv, 4, there is what seems to be an incorporated note of 
explanation, God is (or means) my helper, and in Hebrews хш, 6, 
are the words, “ The Lord is my helper." C. B. B. 

SisrREN, Chaucer has the plural word sisfrem as the companion 
word to brethren, For what reason, do you suppose, is it obsoleted 
(expunged from the language) in Webster's International Dictionary? 
The Episcopal service begins with: Dearly beloved Brethren, the 
Scriptures moveth ws in sundry places etc. Now since Scripture 
moves the devotional Sistren as certainly as the habitual Brethren, 
why are they left out of the admonition and thus ignored by the 
Prayer Book? 

The sistren of the woman’s rights movement should ventilate the 
man-monopoly of Scripture influence and threaten Webster with 
Topheth. C. B. B, 


Tue SHAKESPEARE CIPHER. In 1886 Ignatius Donnelly, of Hast- 
ings, Minn., рахе out that he had discovered by ciphers that Lord 
Francis Bacon was the author of the plays attributed to Shakespeare, 
The cipher he referred to consisted of the blunders in pagination, 
hyphenation, bracketing of the great folio edition of 1623, to which 
must be added capitalling words without any ostensible reason (thus 
the word Bacon is capitalized even їп such compounds as “ Bacon-fed”’), 
and in the use of Italics. In regard to italic words, Mr. Donnelly says : 

“In I Henry IV, there are 7 italic words in the first column, p. 53 ; 
by multiplying these to ciphers we get 53 X 7 — 371, and the 371st 
word is Bacon. Again. On p. 67 of the same play the first column 
contains 6 words in italics, and 67 X 6 — 402, which word is St. 
Albans," 

In this sort of way Mr. Donnelly reads а minute history of. Lord 
Bacon in cipher, and affirms that all the blunders and irregularities 
of the printed plays were designed. The secret writing was adopted 
out of fear of the jealousy of Queen Elizabeth, who looked upon some 
of the plays as no less than treason, for example, Richard II. 

Has Mr. Donnelly's work on the Shakespearean cipher been sup- 
pressed or called in? or is the volume high priced? A. O. 


Tue Caxton Society. It is stated that the Caxton Society was 
formed in 1845 and existed till 1854, and published sixteen volumes 
of literature of the middle ages. This society was named in honor of 
William Caxton (1412-1491), the first English printer. What were the 
titles of these 16 volumes ? Tyro, 
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Cary (ALICE AND PHEBE). — ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Cary. 
Allibone, supplement, 1891. 
Appleton's Cyclopedia, Biography. 
Johnson’s Cyclopedia, 
International Cyclopedia. 
Cushing’s “ Initials and Pseud,” 
Adams’, Oscar F., Am. Authors, 
Derby & Jackson, publishers, N.Y. 


(Vol. IX, pp. 118.) 
CAREY. 
Allibone's Dict. of Authors, 1859. 
(corrected in supplement, 1891.) 
Redfield, publisher, N. Y. 
Boston, Public Library, catalogue, 
1861, probably taken from Alli- 
bone, 1859. 
DEXTER, 


Hurd & Houghton, pubs., N. Y. 
Ticknor & Fields, pubs., Boston. 
American catalogue, 1880. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., cat., 1880. 
Cincinnati, O., cat., 1884. 
Fitchburg, Mass., cat., 1886, 
Chicago, Public Library, cat., 1889. 
Cleveland cat., 1889, 

Lawrence, Mass., cat., 1883. 


Weare here reminded as well as 
in the article following this para 
graph, of the errors in many o- 
the dictionaries, cyclopzedies, ete! 
Hannan F. GouLp's Вівтнрілсе. (Vol. IX, р. 97.)  Allibone's 
Dictionary of Authors, 1859, Vol. I, p. 712, gives the birthplace of 
Miss Gould as “Lancaster, Vermont,’ as stated in NOTES AND 
Queries. Her birthplace is claimed to have been Lancaster, Mass. ; 
born September 3, 1789 ; died September 5, 1865; being one of ten 
children of Benjamin and Grizzel Apthorp (Flagg) Gould. She was 
named Hannah Flagg from her grandmother Hannah (Pitson) Flagg. 
Four of the ten children received the name Flagg for a middle name, 
John, Grizzel, Hannah, and Gershom. The other six were Esther, 
Benjamin Аро. p, Rebecca, Sarah, Mary, and Elizabeth. 

Lippincott’s Gazetteer and Thompson's History of Vermont give 
no town in Vermont by the name of Lancaster. 


“Tue REcUYELL OF THE History or Trove.” (Vol. IX, p. 23.) 
According to John Munsell's * Every Day Book of History and Chro- 
nology," p. 368, this book was printed at Cologne, and published Sep. 
tember 19, 1471, being the first known book printed in the English 
language. 

“ Tue GAME AND PLAYE OF CHESSE, 1474” It is claimed that this 
book was the first book printed in England, the year of William Cax- 
ton's return from France, Other authorities give as the first book 
certainly printed in England, “ Dictes and Notable Wise Sayings of 
the Philosophers, 1477." 
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Letter from the Editor of " The Coming Man." 


I am sorry that you advocate a delusion of the devil called Theoso- 
phy, a big word from the Greek to cover alie, an idle supposition, a 
mere dogma, destitute of all proof. It is a system of belief Javalring 
no moral obligation, requiring the keeping of no commandment, an 
therefore mere lawlessness. There is no possibility of classing the re- 
ligion of Christ with any other, seeing it is opposed to all others and 
claims to be the only true religion. It has an irresistable evidence of 
truth, righteousness, godliness, prophecy, which no reasonable man 
can reject, appealing to our reason and understanding making, us per- 
fectly pure in heart and life, as I have experienced (once an infidel). 
Please send no more of your magazines. I do not read it; but only 
glance at its headings, O turn to the living God from these delusions 
that entrap men thinking themselves wise and learned, puffed up with 
pride and conceit, with the cunning puzzles of mathematicians, and, 
the lies in big words of man’s science, God calls man in his fallen state 
a fool and wicked. І will give you a proof of the truth of ovr religion, 
On May rs, next, a bloody war will break out bere; for ѕо ће Lord 
has revealed it tome. Lawlessness will triumph, but the Lord’s peo- 
ple will escape to a place of refuge and be fed and guarded by angels. 
lam a man of revelations and visions, living near to God for espe- 
cially the last 25 years. Seek repentance and the hatred of sin, and 
the pure heart from God through Christ Jesus, that you may lead 
the similar perfect life and so enter the Lord's kingdom. Put away all 
vain knowledge called philosophy and science. Be humble as a little 
child, and flee to Christ from refuge, for the storms of anarchy that will 
desolate this our land. A. M'INNES, 

204 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow. Scot, April 19, 1892. 

This message comes to us all on a postal card of the ordinary size, 
and in a remarkably fine and close hand of leaning chirography. 

We shall be charitable and say but a few words in reply to our broth- 
ereditor. We publish this journal to give information, not to advo- 
cate pet doctrines or dogmas, The word Theosophy is from Theos, God, 
and Sophia, Wisdom; two Greek words. Theosophy is not a “big 
word,” ashe says, but a smooth euphonious word, found throughout 
the Bible; often used by St. Paul and the apostles, ZXeou sophian 
(I Cor. 1, 24). (See also Luke п, 49; Eph. 11, ro; І Cor. t, at, etc.) 
The articles on Theosophy are from the pens of several writers giv- 
ing their views on the wisdom - religions each from his own standpoint. 

Brother M'Innes told us April 19, 1892, that a bloody war was to 
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break out on May 15, 1892, but our foreign advices at that time did 
not announce such news to substantiate that he had such a revelation. 

We never experienced his infidelity, but have been a seeker and 
for truth wherever found, which is mighty and will prevail. 

We have exchanged our brother editor's organ, “ The Coming Man,” 
from his first number, and have perused his doctrines, and have been 
amused at his explanation of physical phenonema. Any of our read- 
ers can have a package of his papers by forwarding their address 
and some stamps for the prepayment of postage. 


THE 'Гнокн Or Winger. (Vol. IX, 120.) A reference to Wm. D. 
Whitney's works, in the chapter on “ Cox's Aryan Mythology," р, 161, 


he says of Mr. Cox's inconsistency in the interpretation he gives to 
mythic elements : 


* * The poisoned robe of Dejanira, in which Hercules expires, is 
sometimes the mantle of the cloud in which the sun sinks to rest at 


the close of the day ; at another time, it is the representative of * the 
piercing rays which burn in the tropical noon-day ; and yet again, the 
boar's tusk, which cuts short the life of Adonis, and ‘ reappears in 
the myth of Odysseus, is but the thorn of winter, and the poisoned 
robe of Herakles.’ (?) The ‘thorn of winter,’ namely, because the 
death of summer, under the baleful influence of winter, is not only in- 
separably connected with the overwhelming of day by night, so that 
either can be substituted for the other to help out- an interpretation, 
strangely enough, the destroying power is most fitly represented by 
the fatal weapon which wounds the hero in one invulnerable spot.” 


Abou Ben Adhem. 


Abou Ben Adhem, (may bis tribe increase ! ) 

‘Awoke one night тош а deep dreau of 

‘And saw within the meonlight in bis room, 

‘Making it light and like а lily in bloom, 

‘An angel writing in в book of gold ; 

Exceedio had made Ben Adhem bold, 

'resence In the room he sald, 

st thou ? "—The vision raised Its head, 
ik made ofall eweet accord, 


weted-—" The names love the Lot 
* And is mine one ?” sahl Abou; " 
Ropiiod the angel.—Abou spoke more 
But cheerly stili; 
‘Write me as 


how 
And, lo ! 
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SERIES.—BONDS. 


By B. F. Burleson, Oneida Uastle, N. Y. 


(Еогвтн PAPER.] 


A nation, state, county, township, or incorporated town, having an 
assessed valuation of property within its boundaries, and subject to 
taxation, may, by the consent of its taxable inhabitants, or their dele- 
gated representatives, borrow money to defray expenses incurred for 
the public welfare of the people embraced within its limits, and issue 
bonds or promises to pay at some future time, the same as individuals 
who’give their note of hand for sums they wish to borrow. 

This privilege, however, has been so often used to the detriment of 
localities that it is now subject to the sanction and consent of the 
higher legislative bodies of the state before it can be resorted to, 

‘The nation in our civil war was forced to borrow many millions of 
dollars to defray its expenses, and to issue its notes or bondsin prom- 
ise of future payment. So states, cities, and towns find it a very con- 
venient way to obtain ready money for doing the same thing. Hence 
capitalists find a very safe and easy way of investing their money by 
purchasing such bonds. As a general rule the more people one can 
render liable for the repayment of money loaned, the safer is the 
transaction. For this reason United States bonds are the safest se- 
curity that capitalists can obtain, for over 60,000,000 of people are 
pledged to their payment from money arising from revenues or direct 
taxation. As a rule the safer the paper a person receives for his money, 
the less will be the rate of interest he is willing to accept for its use. 
For this reason the rate of interest on our national bonds is very low, 
and has gradually been growing less and less -since the dangerous 
period of our civil war. Starting out by paying six per cent. annual 
interest when we hardly knew how the conflict would end, and even 
bought at that rate many times with a large discount, the nation had 
hard work to find purchasers. But as we grew stronger nd more 
united the rate has gradually fallen lower and lower, until now these 
bonds have been refunded or replaced by others that bear no higher rate 
than from 24 to 34 per cent. per annum interest, and many times, even 
at these low rates, sell at a premium. ‘The interest on bonds is paya- 
ble semi-annually, A $1,000 five percent. bond, due in ten years, has 
twenty coupons attached, of the value of $25 dollars each, the inter- 
est for each six months of the principal from the date of issue to ma- 
turity, These are severally detached and paid as they fall due in regu- 
lar order, Hence the rate of interest specified in bonds is in reality 
a semi-annual one of balf that which is specified in it. 
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Government and other bonds have been issued in such vast amounts, 
and have become such a safe medium for securities in our banking 
and other systems of trust, that it is the great problem of the day to 
know how we can do business in our advanced stage of wealth without 
them ; that is, when they have all fallen due, and been paid, how 
shall we do business with safety and confidence? But it is our task 
to deal with problems «f another class than this, which we will now 
proceed to. 

It has been one of the hardest problems relating to bonds, and one 
which has lately been very much discussed, to know what per cent. a 
person will really receive for the use of his money when he purchases 
bonds at a premium, or a discount, that bear a certain rate рег cent. 
on their faces. Bankers and brokers have tables showing this, Their 
results are based on the assumption that the income or interest money 
arising from bonds is not to be reinvested in determining the rate per 
cent. that will be realized on their purchase, which is probably the cor- 
rect view to be taken. 

We will solve а set-of problems in the different cases according to 
the view and rules established by bankers. 


PROBLEM 9. 


What should I pay for a $1,000 bond due in ten years, with interest 
at five per cent, payable semi-annually, to make it a ten per cent. 
investment ? 

SOLUTION. 


Put а = $1,000, the face of the bond; r — 24 %, the rate of semi- 
annual interest on it; R == 10 % the annual rate of interest desired 
to be realized on its purchase; and ¢ = 20, the number of six months 
coupons attached to it. Let S — the purchase price of the bond. It 
is very obvious that the semi annual rate R, = V (14-Е) —1 = 
.048809 is the same as the annual rate of R= 10 %, for if any sum of 
money be placed at this semi-annual rate of Æ, and compounded for 
one year, the interest will be the same as though it bore the annual 
rate R 

At the end of the first six months the purchaser will have due him, 
S(14- R,)— ar ; at the end of the next, S(1+-R,)?—ar(1+2,)—ar ; and 
at the end of ¢ such periods, 

SAHR)! —aü- REY? EY o o +1] 
= [by summing the series within the brackets, ше] 
= 8014-8 — ar(14-R,)* —1]+R,. 

"This sum due the purchaser at the maturity of the bond must be 
equal to its face value, that is, а. Resolving the equation thus ob- 
tained for 8, we have, 
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ав Бақ) —ar 
s= IFAN ie po ба peg el 
Substituting numerical values in equation (a), and solving by the 
aid of logarithms, we find that S = $700.2775. Answer. 
PROBLEM IO. 
What annual rate of interest will the purchaser receive on his in- 
vestment if the bond in Problem g be bought for $800? 
SOLUTION, 
Resolving formula (a) for Z4, we get by taking logarithms, 
log(SH,—ar)üog(14-R,)— loga--log(B,—r) . . . (Ы 
Substituting numerical values in (b), it becomes, 
log (800R, —25)-+-20log(1+4+-R,) = logl020-log(H,—.025) . . (с) 
Solving equation (c) by Double Position with the aid of a table of 
logarithms, we find very accurately that R, = .0396734, the semi- 
annual rate received. But R= R242R,,  .. R= .0809208, the 
annual rate. Answer. 
PROBLEM 11, 
What annual rate of interest will the purchaser receive if the bond 
in Problem д be bought for $1200? 
SOLUTION. 
Changing the signs of the first and last terms in equation (b) to adapt 
it to positive results, and for bonds bought at a premium, we have, 
log(ar—SR,)-+1log(1+-#,) = loga+log(r—R#,) . + (d) 
Substit ting numerical values in (d), we have, d 
log(25—12007,)4-20log(1--,) = logl0004-log(.098—R,) . .(e) 
Resolving equation (e) as in Problem 1o, we obtain very accurately 
R, = 1013598, the semi-annual rate. ~. R = 44-27, = 0279996, 
the annual rate required, 
PROBLEM 12. 


Required the face of a 5 % bond, having ten years to run, which be- 
ing bought for $500 shall yield the purchaser an annual income of 7%? 


SOLUTION. 
Resolving equation (a) for a, we obtain, 
а — LSRAY t) 
тфу с с 00 4 


Substituting in equation (f) S = 500, r= ‚025, t = 20, and R, = 
(1.07)—1 = .034408, we obtain а = $577,6466. Answer, $ 
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PROBLEM 13. 


What рег cent. of interest must a $1000 bond bear having ten years 
to run, which upon being bought for $900, shall yield the purchaser 
an annual income of 6 % ? 


SOLUTION, 
Resolving equation (a) for 2r, we obtain, 


2 S(12-£,) — a] 
2 AL e Мө сч; 
а(1+у — 1 @ 
Substituting in equation (g), S — 900, а = 1000, t =20, and R= 
(1.06) —1 = .029563, we obtain 2r = ‚045737. Answer. 

PROBLEM 14. 
How many years musta $1000 5 % bond run, in order that if it be 


purchased for 8700, it shall yield the purchaser an annual income 
of 8 64? 


SOLUTION, 
Resolving equation (b) for 4t, we obtain, 
gi loga-- log —7)— log( SR, —ar) di 
Blog I-FR,) eT 


Substituting in equation (h), S — 700, а = 1000, r —.025, and 
R= (1.08)—1=.0392305, we obtain 34322,8253 years. Answer, 

When bonds are bought at a premium observe to solve formula 
(d) for 34. 

There is another method of solving this class of problems, which, it 
is thought by many, should be adopted. It is claimed that a certain 
and uniform portion of each coupon, when bonds are bought at a 
premium for instance, should be set aside as a sinking fund for the re- 
inbursement of the premium paid when the bond matures. The bal- 
ance of the coupon only must be considered as the semi-annual inter- 
est received on the investment. This net interest divided by the in- 
vestment will give the rate per cent. of semi-annual interest received 


by the purchaser. This method is indisputably correct. We will give 


the solution of Problem rr by this process, as it is interesting, and 
we wish to show ‘hat both methods are co-identical. 


SECOND SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 11, 


The sinking fund deposits may draw interest either simple or com- 
pound, or they may lie idle just as the depositor can arrange it, 
Hence there are three cases in this method of solution which may be 
condensed into two, namely; (т), when the sinking fund deposits are 
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invested at a certain rate Æ, of simple interest ; and (2), when they 
are invested at a certain rate Æe of compound semi-annual interest. 
Case Т. Put B = $1000, the face value of the bond; P= $200, 
the premium paid on it; Æ = ,05, the rate of interest; and t = 20, 
the number of coupons attached to it, Let 4 = that portion of 
each coupon that is set aside as a sinking fund ; and 7 — the required 
rate per cent. received semi-annually on the investment. 
We have, by adding the amounts of the sinking fund deposits from 
the time they are made to the maturity of the bond, 
[(t—1)4R, + (4—2)--AR, + . . . АА, ]+tA= [by summation] 
= АС = Р 
CAR, —3+AR, + t= PA TEDE Fi] 
Hence the required rate per cent received semi-annually on the in- 
P 
EE CSV т (B+P) . . (A) 
When &; = 0, the sinking fund deposits draw no interest, and for- 
mula (A) reduces to 2r = IAM H(B--Pj—23 f. Ans... (B) 
When Rs = 5 %, we obtain 2r = 3,74, %, etc., etc. 


Case II. By adding the amounts of the sinking fund deposits, when 
they draw compound interest, we have the geometrical series, 


vestment becomes, r — 


A[ Re) t HURI S02 0l .. ПА jH] = [by 
" —oA[q4-E)9 —1] . Pr PR. 
summation] Re Zo str (ey 1 


Hence the required rate of compound semi-annual interest received 


Р BR PR. ] 
t Be — PR lg E 

on the investment becomes r 03 FR) (B+P) ..(C) 

When Æ = 0, that is, when the sinking fund deposits draw no rate 
of compound interest, formulz (A) and (C) ought to reduce to identi- 
cal results. When /% = 0, we have for the value of the second term 
within the brackets of formula С) $, an illusory value. Hence by 
the calculus the term may be evaluated by dividing the differential of 
its numerator by the differential of its denominator, and repeating the 
process until it gives a definite value. Doing this we obtain by one 

; T ps pipe de. 
differentiation : 6) = [when Re = = 


^ When 2. = 0, 2r = 2? 1] + B4-P)—35 %, the same as 


in Case I as it ought to be. 
When Æe = r, that is, when the purchaser of the bond realizes the 
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same interest on his sinking fund deposits that he realizes on the 
purchase of his bond, formula (C) will reduce to 
ERO Pe i 
РА M ui (D) 
Substituting in (D), В = 81000, P = 200, R = .05, and t= 20, 
clearing of fractions, and taking logarithms, we readily obtain the 
equation, 
log(25—1200r)-+20log(1-+-r)=1og1000-+log(,025—r) . . (E) 
Comparing (E) with formula (e) in the first solution of this problem 
observing in our different notation that r is co-identical with Æ, in (e), 
it will be seen that both solutions give the same result, and thé much 
disputed question of which is correct is settled, as both methods give 
he same answer. 


WaNTED. For several years, about 1820 to 1830, there existed an 
organization known as the “ Mathematical Club of the City of New 
York," holding regular meeting, and discussing mathematical subjects. 
The papers read and problems discussed were published and entitled 
“ The Exercises of the Mathematical Club of the City of New York.” 
Where can a copy of these “ Exercises ” be obtained ? 

The following question was proposed at one of the meetings of the 
Club, by James Ryan : 

** Required to know if the cube root of 2&/7--3/3 can be found 
by the rz/egiven by Newton, ‘ Universal Arithmetic,, page 139, for 
extracting any root of a binomial surd ; and if not, to show where that 
rule fails, and what change is to be made in it, so as to obtain the root.” 

Robert Adrain LL.D, ably investigated the subject, and he found 
the rule not only to fail in this, and in а variety of other examples, 
and also discovered the defect in the rule. 

-————— 

AMERICAN POSTAGE STAMPS.—THE GEORGE WASHINGTON HEAD 
TRANSFER. (Vol. VIII, pp. 407.) In enumerating the twelve Ameri- 
can postage stamps, you omitted to note the changes made in the 2's 
and 3's, Did George Washington change places with Andrew Jackson, 
or has the 3-cent some otber worthy's head upon it ? Give the time 
of this change and the reason for it. C. B. BAGSTER. 

The denominations and heads оп the American postage stamps as 
published in Vol. VIII, p. 407, were taken from E. Cobham Brewer's 
“ Historic Note-Book," p. 24, Who can give the information desired 
by this correspondent ? 
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Death of Prof. Fernando C. Hathaway. 


Prof. F. C. Hathaway died at his father's residence in Hardwick on 
July 6, 1873. 

He was the son of Loam Hathaway and was born in Calais, Aug. 
29, 1844, and was therefore only 29 years of age. His father was a 
thrifty farmer who, while bringing up quite а family, planted a farm 
in the wilderness and made himself independent by industry, frugality, 
and strong native sense. His son Fernando Cortez worked on his 
father's acres, attended district school and early exhibited a strong 
love for books. Having completed his preparatory course at the 
Hardwick Academy, he entered Dartmouth College in 1864, aud grad- 
uated among the first of his class in 1868. He was a born instructor 
and wisely chose teaching his appropriate work. His first year of 
teaching was spent in his old academy in Hardwick, where in Febru- 
ary, 1869, he married Hattie J. Woodbury, and Jeaves as the seal of 
this marriage one little daughter, only a few months old, 


In the fall of 1869 he became permanently connected with the 
People’s Academy at Morrisville and continued this connection to the 
end of his life. 

This institution has steadily increased in patronage under his faith- 
ful labors and wise management. 

A thorough scholar, devoted to his work, he was. as might be ex- 
pected, the master of his art. Modest and unassuming, he won the 
esteem and respect of his pupils and the good will and affection of all. 
His appointment last fall as member of the State Board of Education 
was an honor justly bestowed upon one of her most promising sons. 

The key note of his success was his thoroughness, applied first to 
himself and then to hisscholars. He hated caste, pretense and shams. 
Solid merit alone could stand before his faithful examinations. Every- 
body came to believe that what he called * wheat " was the pure article, 
and that what he called “chaff” might as well be tumbled into the 
yard. Every teacher knows that thoroughness and fidelity in his call- 
ing are one and inseparable, So it was with the deceased, With a 
large and active brain resting like a luminous dome upon a slight 
frame, he has thus early died — a martyr to his thoroughness and 
fidelity as a teacher, What wonder then That so many of his 
pupils, neighbors, and acquaintances mourn his loss as one of their 
own household. A light has gone out of this world to shine with 
peu brilliancy in a better. He has gone—a beloved son and 

rother— а devoted husband and father—a faithful teacher and 
worker—in whom the elements were so mixed that all the world 
might say, “Here was a man /" 
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Sermon Preached at “ Ammuskeeg-Falls." 1789. 


The first printed sermon preached within the limits of what is now 
Manchester, N, H., was at “ Ammuskeeg-Falls, in the Fishing Season, 
1739," by Rev. Joseph Secombe, of Kingston, N. H., a gentleman оѓ, 
good attainments, eccentric habits, and extremely ford of fishing. It 
was his custom annually, with other gentlemen, to visit the Falls for 
recreation and diversion. At such times he preached on Sunday to 
the natives and others settlers and visitors. One of his sermons was 
printed in Boston in 1743, and dedicated to the “ Honuorable Theo- 
dore Atkinson, Esq.," of Portsmouth, N. H., who was one of his 
hearers. Copies of the printed discourse have become very scarce, 
only five perfect ones being known to exist. It has been thought ad 
visable to reprint the same as an appendix to this number of Nores 
AND QUERIES, and preserve it from oblivion. With the exception of 
the modern s for the former long f, the same appears verbatim, literatim, 
ef punctatim, The quotation on its title-page contains the name 
" Moniack,” of which Potter's “ History of Manchester," says: 

* Moniack, one of the names applied to the Merrimack by the 
Indians, from the fact that it contained а great many islands, The 
literal meanirg of Moniack is * Island-place' — it being a compound 
word from the Indian nouns Mona (island) and Auke (place)," (p. 721). 

“ Namaoskeag, or as called by the English, and now written, 
Amoskeag, has been a noted place for centuries. The terminals ооё, 
ook, and uk, written by the English anke, or ook, were used by the 
Indians to represent a place or spot of land or water ; and zag, æg, and 
eek, written by the English eag, eke, and ic, were the terminals used by 
the Indians, to represent (оле or extended places of water. Thus 
Namaos means a fish, and compounded with zag, with the А thrown in 
for the sake of sound, becomes the Indian derivative noun, Mamaos- 
Мар, a long and continued place of water for fish, and was doubtless ap- 
plied by the Indians to that part of the Merrimack river consisting of 
alls, rapids, and ripples, extending from the Skowhegan in Merrimack, 
to Turkey Falls in Concord. : - But as the country became 
settled, and fish scarce, the * Namaoskeag' became limited to the 
rapids in the immediate vicinity of * Namoaskeag falls, (pp. 638-639.” 

The word has many variations in orthography, among them being, 
Namoaskhag, Naamkeake, Namaske, Naumkeag, Naimkeak, and sev- 
eral others, (See Potter's " Furmers’ Monthly Visitor, 1852-1853.) 
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Business and Diversion 


dnoffensiwe to Сор, and necessary for the Comfort and Support of 
human Society, 


DISCOURSE 


utter’d in Part 
AT 


Ammauskeeg- Falls, 


IN THE 
Fishing-Season. 
1739. 3 
$8558595555555959555555595555555552 81 55859593585558:95955555559885 


Deep in the Vale old Moniack rolls his Tides, 
Romantick Prospects crown his reverend Sides; 
And tbro' wild Grotts, and pendent Woods he strays, 
And ravish'd at the Sight, his Course delays. 

Silent and calm—now with impetuous shock 

Pours his swift Torrent down upon the steepy Rock ; 
The tumbling Waves thro airy Channels flow, 

And loudly roaring, smoke and foam below. J. W. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


Bosrow, Printed for 5. KNEELAND and T. GREEN in Queen-Street, 
p Мрссхиш. 
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То the Honorable 
Theodore Atkinson, Esq; 


AND OTHERS 


The Worthy Patrons of the Fishing 


AMMAUSKEEG. 


Gentlemen, 

It’s not to signify to others that I pretend to an Intimacy’ with you 
or that I ever had a Share in those pleasant Diversions, which you 
have innocently indulged yourselves in, at the Place where I have 
taken an annual Tour for some Years past. Yet I doubt not that 
yov Patronize my Intention, which is to sence against Bigottry and 
Superstition. АП Excess I disclaim, but pretend to be a Favourer 
of Religion, and of Labour as an Ingredient, and of Recreation as 
а necessary Attendant. 

I believe the Gentlemen who moved me to preach there in some 
odd Circumstances, and those at whose Desire and Charge this Dis- 
course is Printed, (asking their Pardon if my Suggestion appear to 
them ungrounded) were moved more from the uncommonness of the 
Thing, than any Thing singular in it. I have put off the Importu- 
nity for near these three years; but least it should be, that I fear, 
it's being seen by the World, I submit it to sight and Censure, 

So little as { know you, Gentlemen, I heartily present it to you; 
tho’ all the Reason that I intend to offer is, we have fished upon 
the same Banks: And tho’ I know this will be no Bait, I am fond 
of being esteemed, in the Affairs of Fishing, 


Gentlemen, 
your most Obedient 
and very humble Servant. 


Fluviatulis Piscator. 


[Reprinted May, 1892, at Manchester, N. H., verbatim, literatim, et punctatim.] 


Business and Diversion 


inoffensive to GOD. 


ANNE RONEN EAE HONE ONO e HOR NONE O RHE 


JOHN XXI iii, 


** Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a Fishing." 


EOI RIE IERIE ITER OO нана нанава анне 


' Tis an odd and vicious Conceit of the Supersti- 
tious, who in Popish Countries are called the Relig- 
ious; that a solitary Sequestration from the social 
Affairs and Duties of Life, afford a mighty Advan- 
tage to Religion; For this is contrary to the Design ` 

> of the Creator in the Make and Constitution of Man ; 

opposite to the Providence and Precepts of God and 

the Examples of holy Men recorded in sacred History, The Instance 

in our Text shows that Business, * or I think Diversion in proper Por- 

tions of Time, and other suitable Circumstances, are not hurtful, but 
very friendly to Religion. 

The Apostles were constituted Fishers of Men, to allure and draw 

Souls to Christ, from a Pit of Sin and Misery, to an Ocean of Piety 


* For their stated Business, was to preach the Gospel; tho’ Fish- 
ing had been their Employment. 
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and Pleasure. ,,.. An high and really religious Employment! And 
our Lord gave them a Vacancy, with Restriction, but tarry ye at Jerusa- 
lem. They had been commissioned long before, [Matth, x. 17 and Luke 
ix, ] but before they were to enter upon their Enterprize, in which he 
should be coporally absent, they have а Leisure refreshing Season. 
To what should they in Reason have devoted this Intermission, but 
Fasting and Mourning, fcr now the Bridegroom was not always with 
them ? Why, Obedience is better than Sacrifice, and to hearken, than the 
Fat of Rams, т Sam. xv. 22, He who best knew the Nature of Man, 
before he was to send Men upon extraordinary Business, would give 
them Leisure; nor was this Space confined wholly to Devotion, 
Some of it, we find, was spent in Business or Diversion. Certainly 
these Saints were as sincerely and piously affected to God, as the 
superstitious Biggots to Popery can, with any Shew of Modesty, pre- 
tend to be; yet they divert themselves in so suitable a Season, and 
our Lord not only appoints the Leisure, but supports them in it ; by 
giving en a lucky Draught of Fishes. This sacred Story leads me 
to think, 


T. In the general, that the common Enterprizes of Life are not in- 
consistent with Piety towards God: But that infinite Holiness may be 
pleased with them. And in particular, that 


II. Fishing is innocent as Business or Diversion. 
Some think it strange that I give myself the Trouble to illustrate 
these Things, which, to them appear level to the lowest Capacity. 


But all Men are not of the same Cast or constitution. A Proposition 
which is easy and evident to one, may be as doubtful and difficult 
to another; and its no uncommon Case, for Men who have по 
higher End in their Employments, and have been unseasonable, un- 
guarded and irregular in their Diversions, and һауе no higher End 

. than Self, if they are convinced of their Idolatry and Carnality, to ex- 
claim against the world! Then, when they most of all need to be 
diligent in some good Employment, Diligence is termed Worldly- 
mindedness; seasonably and temperately to recreate themselves, is 
carnal Pleasure. These Difficulties require no great depth of Tho't, 
nor a Multitude of Words for their Solution. 


We may in an easy and natural Manner, consider that Religion is 
all of a Piece, and one Duty does not destroy another, That Business 
and Diversion, in their proper Place and Time, determined from a 
good Principle, and performed piously and prudently ; are so far from 
being offensive, that they are a necessary Branch of our holy Religion. 

Let us then in the general consider, Whether the common Enterprizes 
of human Life, be consistent with practical Piety, 

Here we must tell what we mean, by the common Enterprizes o¢ 
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Life. And we renounce all unjust and dishonest Methods of obtain- 
ing the Riches, Honours, and Pleasures of the World: And all un- 
lawful Games, and those which are lawful, when they are unsuitably 
and irregularly managed. 

We consider Business or Diversions, as human Understandings. By 
Business, we mean our stated Exercises, or that which we ought to 
employ most of our Time in, and most of our Thoughts about. Diver- 
sion is the turning aside from Business, in some proper Period, to re- 
fresh ourselves, and fit us for a more cheerful and lively Discharge of 
Duty. Now, if it should be made evident, that these are Parts of our 
re to God, I suppose they must be consistent with real Religion. 
And this will appear, if we consider, That God is an active Being, and 
proposes himself as our Pattern. — It's not only contrary to Scripture, 
and deep thinking, but common Sense, to suppose the great Creator 
and Governour of all Worlds, idle and inactive. Every one conceives 
something of his Operation, as the Over-ruler of Human Affairs, or 
Author of all Things. And if God be Agent, he expects those to be 
such who are capable of acting : And as he is perfect, and must act 
in a most excellent Manner, according to his own Nature, he must ex- 
pect and require his Creatures to act according to the Power with 
which he has endowed them. And as he hasendowed Man witha 
Capacity of knowing something of іт, he must design his imitating 
of him in his Measure and Degree, In this the {mage of God in Man 
consists. And we are to imitate him in Labour and Rest, as well as 
in other Respects. This will be clear to you, if you recollect the 
Fourth Commandment ; Siz Days shalt thou Labour, for in six .,... 
the Lord made and rested on the seventh, &c. 


Indeed, no Man was made for Time, but Time for him: And as 
God uses Eternity for his own Glory, according to his infinite Wisdom 
and Power; so he expects Man should spend his Time, according to 
his Capacity...... 


Man's Capacity is the Measure of his Duty, and the Nature of Man 
requires Rest and Labour, and a prudent Interchange and Succession 
ofeach. We were not obliged to do, in our Original, those Things 
which our Species were not capable of performing: Bnt the Limita- 
tion of Nature was a Bound by the Deity, So far shalt thou come, and 
no farther, 'The Stretch of a human Mind, and the Strength of Man's 
Body, is limited by the supream Disposer of all Things. And the 
same Being, in limiting our Capacity, makes out our Duty, by our 
Make and Frame, and casual Circumstances in the Course of his Di- 
vine Providence, he shews a wise Man what he ought to do, and what 
to avoid, and how he should direct, guide, and govern himself or others, 
No mere Man ever could, nor will any Man that has the Government 
of himself, pretend to keep up an uninterrupted Series of idelness and 
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Indolence, of Labour ог Devotion; for Experience must soon con- 
vince them that Man's Nature is formed for Variety: He is a change- 
able Creature, and is supported by Change. So Man at first was put 
into the Garden of Pleasure, not only to serve his Maker, in his De- 
votions, and delight himself by his Sensations, but to dress it and to 
keep it: For in his primitive Make he needed those Changes. And 
we need them much more in our lapsed State: As all the Works of 
God, in Nature and Revelation, manifestly declare. Let those who 
would form to their Imagination, a beautiful Description of the Origi- 
nal of the World, read Dr, Burnet: But I must confine myself to 
Scripture, and the common Current or our Experience, in the present 
State of Things ; and as to that original State of the World, you will 
excuse me me if I say little about it, because we have little to do with 
it. But if we gaze upon Nature, in it’s present Situation, we shall 
find, that every Thing calls for a prudent Alloy of Labour and Diver- 
sion : [Tho’ I must rejoin, because I would not be wanting in Cau- 
tion, by Labour, I would be understood to mean, our Actions in our 
particular Callings; and by our Diversions, our turning aside from 
them, whether in the prescribed scriptural or rational Acknowledge- 
ments of the Deity, or our innocent unbending the Bow in those law- 
ful Amusements, which are more commonly called Diversions. The 
Reason of my thus speaking is on the Account of the divine Diversion, 
Siz Days shalt thou Labour, But on the Seventh...... God who 
best knew our Capacities, has delineated our Buisness [or that which 
we are Statedly to employ most of our Time in, for that I call, must 
call so], бой confirms the Division both by Preceptand Example: 
And if we throw off Superstition and allow ourselves to think freely 
we shall be confirmed that Business is Part of our Religion] To re- 
turn then: Let us consider the Universe in its present State and Sit- 
uation. All the heavenly Bodies keep their Course, (but their Orbits 
are more or less Excentric]. The rising Sun calls Man forth to his 
Business. The Sun withdraws, and lengthning Shades forewarn us of 
the rising Damp, and unhealthy Vapour; and bid us retire for Rest 
and Skelter. Yet if something uncommon calls us longer abroad, the 
Moon and Stars will lend a little of their borrowed Light ; but amphibi- 
ous Creatures, Birds and Beasts of Prey, oft check our Improvidence 
or Negligence. The Sun gives us our longest Days when the Earth 
requires most of our Labour, and when she refuses Produce, he short- 
ens our Hours of Business. 

So the vast Collection of Waters sometimes heaves in its briny 
Billow, swells every Bay, and rushes with Joy tho’ every Channel; as 
from an Engine played by the Almighty Arm; then sinks into her 
deep Caverns, leaves Room for the Return of the rapid Rivers ; with 
vast Additions from in-land Oceans, 

The Winds also take their turns for Labour and Rest. The labori- 
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ous East sends gently in the vast Magazines of floating Wealth, to the 
favorite Sons of Fortune; while he is gathering up the scattering 
Clouds, which he shoves in upon the craving Land, and generous! 
pours down a more universal Blessing: and retires, when the Ъгізі 
West opens a Glene, scatters the broken Cloud, and sweeps up the 
redundant Moisture, * * * 


So the Earth Aere raises a rocky Mountain with a frowning Front; 
and levels there a pleasant Plain ; here sinks а rushy Fen, (Леге raises а 
fertile Field : Here the struggling Streams rush down a rapid River, 
there the easy Waters lye still and move not.,.. But whatin Nature 
does not? Every Thing calls for Labour, and Labour requires rest, 


These uncultivated Lauds call for hard Labour, but some other 
Circumstances admit of Diversion ; for this the half-tam’d Deer graze 
pu Plains,and the rough Bear infest domestick Folds, The ingenious 

г. Woodward has shown what convulsions there were at the Time 
of the Deluge, and how Sterile the Earth is made by that awful Event ; 
and this tomake us Labour, because our sinful Propensity required it.* 


But we are social Creatures ; and the Cord of Society is strengthened 
by Industry. In this defective State, great Diligence is necessary in 
Education, in Purging out Prejudices, Infusing Principles and Max- 
ims of Wisdom ; and acquiring Habits of just Reasoning, and Pru- 
dent Determining in every Occurrence. It’s needful that some should 
make a business of Teaching ; and the Labour of others must support 
such in their Labour, 


Government is necessary to our good Order; to secure our Lives, 
Property and Peace: And those who are by divine Providence, set 
in Authority over us, should be esteemed and honoured; that they 
may be so, they should be set above Contempt, by a generous Sup- 


* Speaking of the old World, he says that after the Fall of Man, 
“These exaberant Productious of the Earth became a continual 
Decay and Snare to him, they only excited and fomented his 
Lusts, and ministered Fuel to his Vices and Luxury, and the 
Earth requiring little or no Tillage, there was little Occasion for 
Labour, so that almost the whole Time lay upon his hand, and 
gave him Leisure to contrive; and full Swing to persue his Fol- 
lies ; and the Pravity of humane Nature was..... The Pravity 
of humane Nature is not, I fear, less yet than it was then...... 
And to remove the Temptation and Cause of the Sin, he brought 
this Change, by mingling and confounding its first constituent 
Principles . . ... That by this Means a great Part of their Time 
might be taken up, &c. 

See his natural History, Ed. 1st. Pag. 89, fo 114 
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port from the Society whom they serve : which it never can do unless 
Industrious. 


Seeing we are to consider Сор, not only as Creator of Man, but as 
the Founder of Society, and it must follow that a social Homage is his 
Due ; and this Homage must be paid in the best, the most regular 
and rational manner: It appears by the Light of Nature, and Suf- 
frage of all Nations, that there should be some Persons stated and ap- 
pointed to lead Societies in their Devotions ; to keep the Knowledge 
of God, and our Duty to him, clear from all Confusions and unworthy 
Conceptions, and to excite religious Sentiments, &c. This requires 
the Labour and Study of such Persons, and the Labour of others to 
support them. So that unless we would have Ignorance and Irreligion, 
and all Manner of Miseries and Mischiefs infest Mankind, we must 
labour: and as God is the Author of the Species, and Founder of our 
State, this Industry should be practised with a View to bis Glory, as 
Part of our holy Religion. 


This Thought includes Piety, Justice and Charity. We must be 
diligent in some lawful Calling, because God requires it, as mere 
Reason shews, so doth the Scriptures. 


Those who will take no Method for their own Support, rob Society, 
or murder themselves. If a Man provide not for himself he either 
starves or pillages his Neighbour: I. can call it nothing less than 
Robbery, if he could by any lawful Business, have supported himself ; 
for he is as really a Villain, who, without my knowing it, picks my 
Pocket, as he who says, Stand and Deliver! And whatever I am 
obliged by Authority to pay towards the Support of Religion, Govern- 
ment, and the Poor, more than I should or ought to have done, # my 
Neighbour had been industrious, they really rob me of ; for I have so 
much less of Estate thro’ their Negligence ...,, The Equity of that 
Precept is clear, He that will nol work, neither let him eat, — And it's as 
evidently just, he that will not labour to support Government, forfeits 
it's Protection and Favour, 


The Man who will not labour, often thinks himself forced to lie long 
in this Neighbor's Debt ; which is a great Piece of Injustice to his Neigh- 
bour and to Society: Seeing if his industrious Neighbour had his 
Money in his Hand, he would have turn'd it to the Increase of his 
Estate, and Emolument of the Community. It's thro' Idleness that 
Men have little to dispose of, and are tempted to ask such exorbitant 
Prices for their Wares. 


"The Original of Communities, are Families. In these are weak and 
feeble Members, who need Labour for their Support: Aud that Man 
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is not only unjust, but barbarous and cruel, who neglects them.” 
He that provideth not for his own, especially for those of hia own House, 
hath denied the Faith, and is worse than an Infidel. 


We ought to labour from a Principle of Charity, That we may have 
to give to him that needeth.t...... The Poor ye have with you always.$ 
If the Poor perish thro’ your Want, when you might have had it to 
give ; it’s as much thro’ your Neglect, as if you had it, and refused to 
help and relieve them, 


Indeed the most kind and prudent Way of relieving the Poor, is by 
setting them to work, if they are able. For hereby you give them 
Courage, cause them to be prudent and frugal ; and prevent much Sin. 
It does not put them to so much Pain, to ask for that for which they 
have laboured : And what they earn hardly, they will not be so likely 
to spend idly. While they have Employ, they may be kept from mak- 
ing Mischief among Neighbors, from wandering about from House to 

louse as Busy-Bodies.§ 


Jf ye shall fulfill the royal Law, according to the Scriptures ..... thou 
shalt pen thy Neighbour as thy self, ye shall do well. Ifa Brother or а 
Sister be naked, or destitute of daily Food, and one of you say to them, 
Depart in Peace, be you warmed and filled, notwithstanding you give them 
not of those things that are needful to the Body. What doth? But can 
common Christians feed their Neighbours with anything better than 
fair Words unless they be diligent in their Business. 


* There has been long and tedious Disputes about a Medium 
of Trade, and a sad Complaint about the constant Falling of 
Money: While the Prices of the Produce of the Country are un- 
der no Regulation by Law: Every one almost will make ita 
Rule, 0 sel! as dear as ће can; And if they ask an Angel this 
Year, for that which might have been purchased with a Crown 
last, an Angel is worth no more now than а Crown was then; 
and Money must continue Falling. It's worthy the Tho't of con- 
siderate Man, whether a want of Labourers be not at the Bottom 
of all this, If Men don’t labour, they vainly complain of hard 
Times, and Scarcity of Money ; for they have nothing to procure it, 


f Eph. iv. 28, $ Matth. xxvi, rr, 


§ In the best regulated Communities, they keep all employ’d 
young and old, strong and weak ; those who are strong to more 
onerous Service, and the more feeble to that which is less bur- 
thensome, &c, Sze Sir Wit. TEMPLE of Holland and BUSBEG ; 
Juci Epist. RicHELIEU'S Pol, Will. Chap. IX. Sect. vi, 
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Quest. These are evident, you may say, but how do they reach the Rich f 


The Rich are of the same Nature as the Poor, and stand in as near 
Relation to God and Society as they; And in these Respects, have 
as much need of Business. Tho’ Men have ever so much Wealth, 
they should consider that Idleness and Inactivity rusts and depraves 
the Mind, and renders it unfit for the Service of God or Men. It 
either distempers the Brain with Melancholly, or fills the Body with 
ill Humours, and the Mind with vicious Inclinations ; and either of 
them give Satan great advantage against us. Besides.,.... we are 
to consider Wealth as a Talent given us by God to improve, therefore 
the more any Man has, the more he has to turn to абайы, which 
must proportionably encrease Care and enlarge the Sphere of Action, 
He that sinks his Estafe thro’ Indolence robs the Publick, for he cant 
do so much for the Commonwealth. And if he only keeps the Princi- 
pal, and endeavours to make no Interest, he is an unprofitable Servant 
to God who intrusts him, and to the Society who protects him. 


If we are to be Followers of God as dear Children; 
Reflection, if God is an Agent; if we are to imitate him in labour- 
ing six Parts in seven of our Time; if the human Con- 
stitution in its Original requires Change of Labour and Rest; if this is 
the State of all Nature ; if Piety to God, and Justice and Charity to 
Men require Lahour ; and Business cannot be perform’d to Advan- 
tage without some seasonable prudent and regular Diversion: How 
wild and superstitious are those who would drive Persons into Monas- 
teries and Nunneries, under the Notion of their spending their whole 
Time in Devotion? And how much better is it for Persons who 
are deeply in Debt, or dependent on Charity for their daily Support, 
to run about under the Notion of dealing with their Neighbours in 
some pretended Case of Conscience, prating about Things which they 
understand not ; then study to be quiet and do their own Business / 


Extraordinary Religion is the most exact Transcript of the commu- 
nicable Attributes of God ; and the nearest Imitation of the divine 
Being, as far as the Dictates and Limits of Nature, and the Rules of 
his holy Word. ..... They who are wise above what is written, will 
soon discover their Folly: For when Superstition has overwhelmed 
a Man’s Brain, like a Child with the Rickets, his Head grows too big 
for his Body, and the distempered Creature soon dwindles away to 
nothing, For men in vain plead for such Devotion as robs Society, 
such as defrauds Mankind...,... He that loves not his Brother 
whom he hath seen, how shail he love God whom he hath not seen. 

Weak Persons are apt to say, Can we do too much for God ? Can 
we spend too much Time in Religion? No, you cannot. But you 
may disobey God, when you think you obey him, You may do what 
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he forbids, when you think you do what he requires. You may be 
idolatrous, when you think you are mighty devout. Why, your Ances- 
tors tho’t this might be; Why else did they reject the exorbitant 
Number of popish Fast and Festivals, &c.? In one Century you 
seem to have forgot your Errand to America, And what do you think 
of those Zsraelites, who sacrificed their Children, &c. Do you think 
that they could do too much for God? Could they do any more than 
to give their First-born of their Bodies for the Sin of their Souls? 
Who could blame them, if none can do too much [in the common 
Sense]? Ifa Man were to murder his Father or Mother, his Wife or 
Children, or himself, under the Notion of being extraordinary relig- 
ious, and should say, who can do too much for God, would уси not 
think the poor Creature were delirious? Why, He that loves not his 
brother is a Murderer! Many make a great Talk of Matters of Faith, 
or rather of Opinion, and will go prating from Place to Place,* and 
take little or no Care of their Families ; they are mighty religious, but 
if it were possible they would not pay a Farthing fo the Support of 
the Government, (by which our Lives are preserved) or of Religion, 
or for the Education of their Children, They like Holidays extreamly, 
and might be glad if every Day were such ; but can, with a good Con- 
science, lie in Debt from Year to Year. It’s an easy Matter to pray, 
and read, and talk devoutly ; but to work is hard, 'tis tedious to the 
poor Carcass, a Weariness to the Flesh! It’s an easy Matter to run 
down your industrious Neighbour as a worldly Man, but have you 
paid him that which you owed him ? 15 not he forced, in great Part, 
to support your Family ? 

I wish Men would know what Religion is in the Whole, and not set 
the several Parts of it at Variance, and make one Braach militate with 
another, Let us love God with all onr Hearts, and at the same Time 
remember that we are to dove our Neighbour as ourselves. 

Let us meditate on and Jong after Heaven; but know at the same 
Time, that our Way thither is thro’ the Earth: That the Soul is in- 
finitely the superior Part, but if we murder the Body, the Soul must 
eternally be damned. Let us be frequent at Church, yet not forget 
that we have something to do at Home. — Let's be serious and steady 


* I wish there were not too much Reason for Complaint in 
this Regard, at this Day. — I have often been surprized, not only 
at the prophane Railing against Lectures, but at the Absurdity 
and Folly of many, who had hardly a Morsel of Meat to put into 
their Mouths, and their Children near famishing, and all their 
Business ruining, cn Account of their violent and furious ram- 
bling here and there, on the Notion of some religious Errand; 
as if God would call them toa Fraud and Barbarity, which, the 
Apostle tells us, is worse than Infidelity, I Zim. 5, 8. 
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in our Devotions, and likewise diligently follow our Business, In 
short, Let every Command have its proper Weight with us, every Duty 
it's Proportion of our Time and Tho'ts. 

Business and Diversion, in the general, may be allowed as innocent 
and necessary. But some Enterprizes which wear that Name may be 
scrupled. We may therefore enquire in particular, 

IL Whether Fishing is lawful as Business or Diversion. 

Not only those called Religious, among the Zurks and Persians, 
and the Benyans, &c. have scrupled eating of Flesh or Fish, but some 
among ourselves, fear whether we ought to take away the Lives of 
Creatures for our own Support ; and are positive that we should not 
for Diversion. Many have a great Aversion to those whose Trade it 
is to take away the Lives of the lower Species of Creatures. A Butch- 
er is (in their Apprehension) а mere Monster, and a Fisherman, a 
filthy Wretch, 

105 an ancient Observation, that a merciful Man ts merciful to his 
Beast, The righteous Man regards the Life of his Beast, Prov. xii. to, 
Where any have long used any Creature, the Tho't of it’s Service, and 
some sort of Regard contracted to it thereby, is not easily conquered. 
But a noble generous Soul hates Barbarity to foreign as well as do- 
mestick Creatures, 

“t It's not certain [says my Lord Beacon] that the worthier any Soul 
“* is, the larger is it’s Compassion. For contracted degenerate Minds 
“ imagine that those Things belong not to them: But the Mind that 
“looks upon itself as a nobler Portion of the Universe, is kindly affect- 
“ed towards inferiour Creatures aus” 

He that takes Pleasure in the Pains and dying Agonies of the lower 
Species of Creatures, is either a stupid sordid Soul, or a Murderer in 
Heart...... He that delighteth to see a Brute die, would soon take 
great Pleasure in the Death of a Man. 

But here, in Fishing, we are so far from delighting to see our Fel- 
Tow-Creature die, that we hardly think whether they live.......We 
have no more of a murderous Tho’t in taking them, than in cutting up 
a Mess of Herbage. We are taking something, which God, the Crea- 
tor and Proprietor of all, has given us to use for Food, as freely as the 
green Herb, Gen, ix, 2, 3. 

He allows the eating them, therefore the mere catching them is no 
Barbarity. Besides God seems to have сагу out the Globe on pur- 
pose for a universal Supply: In Seas, near Shores, are Banks and 
Beds made for them ; ...... to furnish the Lands adjacent ,..... 
and Lands which lye remote, are more divided into Lakes and Ponds, 
Brooks and Rivers; and he has implanted in several Sorts of Fish, a 
strong Instinct [or Inclination] to swim up these Rivers a vast Dis- 
tance from the Sea. And is it not remarkable, that Rivers most in- 
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cumbered with Falls, are ever more full of Fish than others. Why 
arè they directed here? Why retarded by these difficult Passages? 
But to supply the Islands? Does forming and disposing of these 
Things argue nothing? 

Since the Flood the Earth is more Barren, and Vegetables afford 
not a sufficient Support for Mankind, .... . So that if the Lives of all 
these are of less Censequenct, nay, are freely given by him whose 
they are, they may be taken and used as Food: If Bey may be taken, 
any may make a Business of taking them for the Supply of others. 

But if this be innocent as Business, some may still scruple it as 
Diversion. И 

And why not all Diversion with as good Reason? The grave and 
judicious Mr. Perkins says,* “ We are allowed to use the Creatures 
* of God, not only for our Necessity, but for meet and convenient De- 
“ light. This is a confessed Truth. And therefore to them who shall 
“condemn fit and convenient Recreation (as some of the ancient 
Fathers have done, by name Chrysostom and Ambrose) it may be said, 
“ be not too righteous, be not too wise, Ecc. vii, 16,” But if we con- 
sider, that the End of Business and Diversion are the same, we shall 
clearly conceive the Truth. The End of both are Refreshment and 
Support of Man in the Service of God. If I may eat them for Re- 
freshment, I may as well catch them, if this recreate and refresh me. 
It's as lawful to delight the Eye, as the Palate. All Pleasure arises 
from the Suitableness and Ашак between the perceptive Fac- 
ulties, and the objects that affect them: And our bountiful Maker, 
as he has given the animal Life many perceptive Faculties, the Senses 
of Seeing, Hearing, Tasting, &c., so he has provided suitable Objects 
for all these Faculties, and does allow us to gratify ourselves therewith, 

When the Body has been long wearied with Labour, or the Mind 
weakened with Devotion, it's requisite to give them Ease ; then the 
use of innocent and moderate Pleasures and Recreations is both use- 
ful and necessary, to Soul and Body; it enlivens Nature, recruits our 
Spirits, and renders us more able to fet about serious Business and 
Employment. For to intermix no Gratifications, nor Diversions with 
our more serious affairs, makes the Mind unactive, dull and useless. 


* See his Works, Vol. 2, p. 140. 


T Cito rumpes arcum si tensum habueris. 
At si laxaris, cum voles, eris utilis, 
Sic lusus Animo debet aliquando dari, 
Ad cogitandum melior, ut redeat tibi. 
toreo suree peere sassi Study and ease 
Together mixt; Sweet Recreation, 
And Innocence, which most does please, 
with Meditation, 
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* “ It proceeds either from Pride, ill Nature or Hypocrisy, when 
“ People censure and are offended at the Liberties which others 
“use in thus relaxing their Minds. Sloth and Idleness we have 
already inveigh’d against, and condemn'd, but those who give sea- 
sonable Hours for their Devotions and know how to dispatch the 
proper Business of Life well and seasonably enough, and still aim 
chiefly at the Glory of God, need be under no Apprehensions of the 
divine Wrath and Displeasure on the Score of their Diversions, For 
this is good and comely, Eccl. у. 18. And indeed, the Comforts and 
Enjoyments of this Life, which we receive from the bountiful Hand of 
God, is a great Subject of our Praise and Thanksgiving to God, ..,. 
that the lines are fallen to us in pleasant Places, .. .. our heads anointed, 
our Cup running over. The Streams lead us up to the Fountain and 
Spring-Head. Our Diversion, if rightly used, not only fits us for, but 
leads us to Devotion ; and the Creature brings us to Christ. Thus in 
the Context, the Disciples go a Fishing, and Christ manifests himself 
to them.....- Not only countenances them, by succeeding their De- 
sign ; but excites and draws out their Affections to him, so much that 
Simon could not wait till the Vessel came to Shore, bnt leapt into the 
Lake, and swam swift ashore, to greet and converse with his dearest 


азба» That I may пої be tedious, I will only lead in your Reflec- 
tions a Word or two. 

Religion is the highest reason, and Christianity perfectly suited to 
Man in his present State, And as the venerable Judge Ha/e says,} 
“ Religion is best in its Stmp/icity and Purity, but difficult to be re- 
Ч tain'd so, without Superstitions and Accessions; and those do com- 
“monly in Time s//fe and choak the Simplicity of Religion, unless 
“much Care and Circumspection be used: Тһе Contemporations 
* are so many and so cumbersome, that Religion looseth its Vature, 
“or is strangled by them: Just like a Man that hath some excellent 
“simple Cordial or Spirit, and puts Musk in it to make it smell 
“sweet, and Honey to make it taste pleasant, and it may be Can- 
“* tharides to make it look glorious. Indeed by the Infusions he hath 
" given it a very fine Taste, Smell, and Colour, but yet he hath so 


* The Pharisees were of this Temper and frequently censure 
and condemn Curist for his Recreations,b-th for the Mat- 
ter and Manner, Zhe Son of Man camecating amd drinking, 
and they say, behold a man gluttonous and a wine-bibber, a Friend 
of Publicans and Sinners. Math. 11, 19. Luke 7, 34, &c. and 
Chap. rs. z. But all extreams are bad, one leads to another; 
those who in this Case Strain at a Gnat, in another will gen- 
erally Swallow a Camel. 


+ Contemplations, last Part, 2. 254. 
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* clogg'd it, and sophisticated it with Superaddition, that it may be it 
^' hath altered the Nature, and destroy'd the Vertue of it." Some so 
muffle up Christianity, and make it look so melancholy, sickly and 
sowr, that inconsiderate Penple are apt to dread its Command, as they 
would the Tyranny of SaZee-Men. But 

What prodigious Injustice is hereby done to the most sacred and 
excellent Cause in the World? 

Such zealous, weak, mistaken Men cant easily be perswaded 
of the Dissimilitude there is between fécir Opinion and Practice, and 
the Doctrine and Behaviour of Christ and Ais Apostles. It were 
worthy of their diligent Application, to make a critical Attempt of 
tunning the Parralel. And they would certainly find their own Lives 
awkward and disjointed ; and their Notions, in this Part, maim'd and 
defective, and bloated and swell’d in that. They would find likewise, 
that they have given themselves and others a great deal of unnecessary 
Fatigue and Perplexity: Wearying themselves and tormenting others, 
by making those Things Duties which God never requir'd, and forbid- 
ing those Things which God never prohibited:  Perplexing them- 
selves and all around them with infinite Doubts and Fears, without 
any Foundation ; Leading Men into the most loosing Labyrinths, 
for which there can be no Clue found, but in the Tracts of their own 
maz’d Brain, 

Therefore, How needful is it that we be well acquainted with the 
Scriptures, inform’d in the Religion of Jesus, conform'd to the Exam- 
ple of Christ and his Apostles ? There we shall see the Nature and 
Design of Christianity. To bring Glory to God in the highest, 
Peace and Good-will to Men, That God's Glory and his Good. .... 
his Duty and Interest . . . Piety and Pleasure, can never be sundered. 

He will find that in order to an Action's being term'd really relig- 
ious, the Principle from which, and the End for which it was done, are 
much more to be considered, than whether it commonly fall under the 
Denomination of Devotion, Business, or Diversion ; for they are all at 
one Time or other our Ошу: Andthe doing our Duty from a good 
Principle and for a right End, must be term'd religious acting. Eat- 
ing and Drinking are natural and sensible Actions, but when we cat 
and drink to the Glory of God, they are to be considered religious, 
I Cor, v, 31. and that not only when Men eat and drink the meanest 
for Quality, and the least for Quantity that can support them in the 
service of God and Society ; and when they have a rich and plentiful 
collation: As at Cana of Galilee, they һай а Plenty of rich Wines 
miraculously provided by Christ himself, who made one of the Com- 
pany at this chearful Entertainment, This was at a Wedding, which 
is not every Day, “ No Man should make Sports his Business, nor 
“ Pastimes his Employment, no more than Cordials his Drink, or 
“ Sauces his Meat." This destroys the very Notion of Diversion. 
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Says Mr. Lock, “ Some may be said never to divert themselves, they 
can't turn aside from Business, for they never do any,” Zo every Thing 
there is a Season, Eccl, їй. 1... 4. 

Should we not always in every Enterprize wish for the Preference 
and Blessing of Christ ? Methinks those who love and adore the 
blessed Jesus, should desire to see him every where, and in every 
Thing! who calls for our Devotion and allows our Diverson ! who pro- 
cured Peace and Pleasure for wretched sinful Men! Don't I owe a 
grateful Sense of the Grace and Favor of my Benefactor, in the Enjoy- 
ment of every Blessing ? This gives a Gust to every Enjoyment, our 
tasting the Sweetness of Christ in them..... . Ме consider him as 
Mediator of the Covenant of Grace, and when we see every Thing 
convey'd from God to us by him, then we have а real Relish for 


them ..... There is no suitable solid Satisfaction in any temporal 
‘Good, but as the Gift of God thro’ Christ, This every good Man, in 
а good Frame finds and feels ,.,... ‘ Business d Diversions, 


“ Cities and Palaces, with their various Ornaments; Fields and 
“ Groves ; Spring, Summer, and Autumn, with all their flowery 
“ Beauties and tasteful Blessings, are some of the Delights of the 
“ Sons of Men. Books and Learning, and polite Company, and re- 
+ fin'd Science, are the more elegant Joys of ingenious Spirits: These 
“ are enticing Gratifications of the Senses or the Mind of Man; they 
“ are innocent in themselves, they may be sanctified to divine Pur- 
“ poses, and afford double Satisfaction if God be among them: But 
** if God be absent, if he hide his Face or frown upon the Soul, not 
“ Palaces, nor Groves, nor Fields, nor Business, nor Diversion, nor 
“ all the flowery or tasteful Blessings of Spring or Summer, nor the 
more refin'd Joys of Books and Learning, and elegant Company; 
“ not all the rich Provision of Nature and Art, can entertain and re- 
“t fresh, can satisfy or please the Soul of a Christian.......... ae 
“ when smitten with the Love of God, 

"То conclude, Let us ever remember that we and a// we have, is 
God's, and that we are accountable to him for our Improvement of all, 
апа depend on Christ for our Acceptance with him in all. 


AMEN. 


Ye happy Fields, unknown to Noise and Strife, 

The kind Rewarders of Industrious Life ; 

Ye shady Wood where once I us'd to rove, 

To think for Men, and praise the Сор above ; 

Ye murmuring Streams that in Meanders roll, 

The sweet Composers of the pensive Soul, 

Farewell. . . . The City calls me from your Bowers ; 
Farewell amusing Tho'ts and peaceful Hours. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


e — " Science may become divine by admitting Him who is the light of the world." 
— JORN James GARTH WILKINSON. 


Vou. X. SEPTEMBER, 1892. No. 8. 


“The Veil of Isis.” 


BY WM. EMMETTE COLEMAN, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


It was a common custom of the Greeks and Romans to identify with 
their own gods the deities of other nations, often in an arbitrary and 
misleading manner. The gods of Egypt, and even those of India and 
of the Gauls, were thus erroneously assimilated to those of Greece 
and Rome, This fact is well known to every classical and mythologi- 
cal scholar; and, consequent upon an extended study of the best au- 
thorities in Egyptology, comparative mythology, and all branches of 
Orientalism, I am justified in saying that there is no competent schol- 
lar or writer of the present day who does not fully recognize the un- 
reliability, in most cases, of the asserted identification of foreign 
divinities with those of Rome and Greece, For my own part, I have 
never paid any attention to those so-called identifications, knowing as 
I do their worthlessness, 

There is nothing in my remarks on “ The Veil of Isis,” in March 
(1892) Nores AND QUERIES, indicative of my acceptance of any Greco. 
Roman assimilation of Egyptian deities. On the contrary, the whole 
of that article was devoted to the correction of a popular error, due 
primarily to the improper identification of variant deities by a Greek 
writer, Judge of my surprise, then, to see it stated in the May 
Nores AND Queries that my article seems to fall into an error, com. 
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mon to many students of Egyptology, etc. ; namely, the identification 
of Egyptian deities with those of Greece and Rome. This was fol- 
lowed by a long explanation, by my pseudonymous critic, in refuta- 
tion of that which I had never hinted at,—said explanation consisting 
of facts known to the veriest tyro in Egyptology, and which in no 
manner affect what I did say. I did not state that Neith was, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, ef a7, of the first rank, while Osiris and Isis were of 
the third. I used the exact language of Herodotus, Bunsen, and 
Wilkinson, and said Neith was said, by them, to be of the first order 
(not rank), and the Osirian divinities of the third order. Having 
substituted “ rank ” for “ order," my critic then stated what everybody 
knows, that the worship of Osiris was one of the most universal in 
Egypt, and that he and Isis were іп the first class of deities. The 
three orders of gods, in Herodotus, appear to refer to their chrono- 
logical order, rather than to their relative rank at the date of Herodo- 
tus's writing, The gods of the third order, so called, were not neces- 
sarily of inferior rank to those of the other two orders, Those of dif- 
ferent comparative rank were included in the same order. Wilkinson 
says (“ Rawlinson's Herodotus," ii, 245) that though Re (Ra) is not 
in the first order, that does not necessarily place him in an inferior 
position, since Osiris, the greatest of all, who with Isis was worshiped 
over all Egypt, as Herodotus distinctly asserts, was of the third order. 
Bunsen tells us (“ Egypt,” i, 363) the monuments also really describe 
the Osiris order as the third." When I quoted the three authors in 
regard to the three orders of gods, I had no reference to the relative 
rank of the deities. I mentioned the facts in sustentation of the 
statement that Neith and Isis were distinct divinities, The remarks 
of Herodotus showed that in his time the Egyptians with whom he 
came in contact regarded Neith and Isis as belonging to different or- 
ders of deities; and this has been confirmed by the monuments, as 
shown by Bunsen and others, and as universally recognized by Egyp- 
tologer. I demur to the statement that Tiele does not rank high as an 
Egyptologist. Dr. C. P. Tiele, Professor of the History of Religions 
in the University of Leiden, the colleague of Dr. Abraham Kuenen, 
stands second to none in his special field, the history of ancient relig- 
ions; and his “ History of the Egyptian Religion" is the best work 
published on that subject. Dr. Tiele is an untrammeled scholar, un- 
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hampered by theological prepossessions, like Brugsch Bey, Le Page 
Renouf, and others who have dealt with Egyptian religion ; hence one 
reason for the superiority of his work in that direction. 

In answer to my affirmation that the inscription on her temple at 
Sais referred to the virginity of Neith, not to her inscrutability, my 
critic quotes a passage from a papyrus in which the hidden knowledge 
of Neith is mentioned. I am familiar with this passage ; it is found 
on page 206 of Tiele’s “ Egyptian Religion.” But it is irrelevant as 
regards the meaning of the Saitic inscription ; and that it is so in the 
view of Tiele is evident, since on page 204 of his work, two pages prior 
to his quotation of the passage regarding the concealed knowledge of 
Neith, he plainly tells us that the virginity of Neith “is expressed in 
the words inscribed on the temple, ‘ My garment no one has lifted up,’ " 
I stated in my article, that Neith was “ the eternal deepest ground of 
all things symbolized as the divine mother-maid " (Tiele, p. 205) ; the 
fact that she was a representative of hidden wisdom was not denied; 
so my critic in this instance again quotes texts to prove that which 
has not been questioned, and which is without relevancy to the points 
in question. The point is solely this: Does the expression, “ lifting 
the garment ” (falsely rendered “ veil”) of Neith refer to her perpet- 
ual virginity or to her inscrutability? There is not a shadow of doubt 
that it refers to the former, and I am confident that every Egyptolo- 
gist in the world will so decide, Then what justice is there in endeay- 
oring to muddle this plain statement of fact, by lugging in irrelevant 
matter about Neith, in offer inscriptions, being credited with hidden 
wisdom? It із not what other monuments tell us of Neith, but what 
this famous Saitic inscription says of her, 

Certain texts are quoted by my critic to prove the identity of Neith 
and Isis. It is well known that during the thousands of years over 
which variant phases of the Egyptian religion extended, with its mul- 
tifarious gods and goddesses, many modifications, transformations, 
and amalgamations took place, often caused by changes in dynasties 
and other local considerations. Taking the monuments as a whole, 
great confusion exists in the names, characteristics, and identifica- 
tions of the members of the Egyptian pantheon. Local and improper 
identifications of variant gods and goddesses are not infrequently met 
with, The special votaries of a particular god or goddess, in order to . 
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magnify its importance, did not scruple to transfer to it the specific 
features of other gods or goddesses, and to identify it with those other 
deities, Now, these alleged identifications were often as arbitrary and 
unwarranted as were those of the Greeks and Romans in the matter 
of the unity of their gods with those of foreign cuges. 

It is noteworthy that my critic, while rightly rejecting the improper 
Greco-Roman identifications of the gods, accepts as true, and quotes 
against me, the similarly improper identifications of variant Egyptian 
deities made in certain parts of Egypt and at certain periods. I have 
paid no attention to either, One is as unscientific and misleading 
in many cases as the other. 

Isis was the most popular goddess in Egypt. She was undoubtedly 
a distinct deity from Neith. But, in later degenerate times, some of 
the uncritical Isis-worshipers attributed to Isis the attributes of vari- 
ous other goddesses, including Neith, and improperly identified Isis 
with them, This was merely sectarian glorification of their favorite 
goddess, regardless of truth or right. Some of the attributes of Neith 
were parallel to those of Isis; and, so far as they were concerned, the 
two divinities might be in a measure identified. But the one specially 
distinctive characteristic of Neith, her perpetual virginity combined 
with her motherhood, was altogether foreign to the true Isis ; and in 
this respect the two goddesses could never be properly identified. 
And it is exclusively to this characteristic of Neith—foreign to Isis— 
that the inscription relative to the mistermed “ Veil of Isis” pertains. 
So far as the meaning involved in the clause concerning this “ vei] " is 
concerned, any reference to Isis is entirely out of the question, 
“ There is no one of the Egyptian goddesses quite like her [Neith]," 
says Tiele. “ Her attributes are transferred to other goddesses 
[including Isis], but they all reproduce only one side of the double 
being that we find in Neith.” Thatis, her double attribute of vir- 
ginity united to maternity pertains, as a whole, to no other goddess in 
Egypt. Isis may embody her universal motherhood, but never her 
universal virginity. 

In view of these facts it is evident that nothing published in the May 
Nores AND Queries affects їп any manner the truths contained in 
my article in the March number, Every statement stands unshaken, 
and I unqualifiedly reaffirm everything therein asserted. 
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The Atlantis. 

In your June number (1892), of Nores AND QUERIES, you interest- 
ed me by publishing the thirteen propositions which Ignatius Don- 
nelly formulated as reasons for the antediluvian existence of an 
Atlantis, the supposed sunken land or continent now beneath the high- 
way of our grey-hound steamers as they rush between what are now 
known as the new and the old (ocean-divided) worlds ; and it may 
add some interest to the marvel to repeat what the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (gth edition) says on the subject. It says : 

“ Atlantis, or Atalantis, or Atlantica, is an island mentioned by 
Plato and other classical writers, concerning the real existence of 
which many disputes have been raised. 

“Inthe Zimaus, Critias relates how his grandfather Critias had been 
told by Solon some remarkable events in early Athenian history which 
he had learned from the Egyptian priest at Sais, whose records went 
much further back than the native accounts. 

“ The most famous of all the Athenian exploits (Solon had been 
told) was the overthrow of the island of Atlantis. This was a continent 
lying over against the pillars of Hercules, in extent greater than Libya 
and Asia put together, and was the passage to other islands and to 
another continent, of which the Mediterranean Sea was the only har- 
bor ; and within the pillars the empire of Atlantis reached to Egypt 
and Tyrrhenia. 

“ This mighty power was arrayed against Egypt and Hellas and all 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 

* Then did yourcity bravely, and won renown over the whole earth, 
for at the peril of her own existence and when the other Hellenes had 
deserted her, she repelled the invader, and of her own accord gave 
liberty to all the nations within the pillars. 

“ A little while afterward there was a great earthquake, and your 
warrior race all sank into the earth, and the great Island of Atlantis 
also disappeared in the sea. ‘This is the explanation of the shallows 
which are found in that part of the Atlantic ocean.” — (Jowett's Intro- 
duction to the Zimaus.) 

Such is the main substance of the principal account of the island 
furnished by the ancients, which if not entirely fastidious, belongs to 
the most nebulous region of history. The story may embody some popu- 
lar legend and the legend may have rested on certain historical circum- 
Stances, but what those were, it is (as the numerous theories advanced 
on the subject may be held as proving) impossible now to determine. 
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(Vol. III, p. 27, Allen's Reprint.) Dates: Plato, B. C. 429-347. 
Solon, B. C. 638? —558? The Flood (Gen. уп, 19), fA. M. 1656; 
В. С. 2348. Critias (Kifías), one of the thirty tyrants of Athens. 

C. B. B. 

'" COBWEBS, OR A New Broom; WHicH?" Mrs, A. B. Trumper writes 
me from England, May to, last : “ I am deeply interested in Theos- . 
ophy and I ask my God to keep me on my watch-tower against its 
antichrist wickedness. I have mailed to you a book by С. H. Pem- 
ber, M. A., published by Hodder & Stoughton, London, that I have 
been reading, on Theosophy. Itis the fashionable creed of the 
Athenian mind that looks for some new thing, though in reality it is a 
revival of an old form of denying the Only One who reveals the wis- 
dom of God to us." (Yes, an older form than the * Only One " him- 

~ self). That is the opinion of a representative lady. 

Mine in reply will be to define Theosophy as Zhe Wisdom of God, 
speeching universal nature that all who have ears to hear may hear Him, 
As we cannot limit the illimitable, so the “ Only One” that illumes 
Mrs. Trumper's understanding, though a Koh-i-noor or mountain of 
(religious) light to her can be but an “ Only One” of that particular 
Justre (other sheep I have which are not of this fold, John x, 16); 
but no matter how highly estimated, there are others that outshine it, 
as The Orloff diamond in the sceptre of the Emperor of Russia, and 
The Regent brilliant of the French sword of state (Napoleon I), and 
these may justly symbolize Theosophy to Theosophists as the Kob-i- 
noor Christianity to Christians. C. B. B. 


Tue Harpies. (Vol ІХ, p. 136.) Harpies are of Greek mythol- 
ogy. Fabulous monsters, said to have been the daughters of Nep- 
tune and Earth ; or, according to Hesiod, of Thamus and Electra, 
In Homer they are merely personified storm winds, who were believed 
to have carried off any person that had suddenly disappeared. In 
Hesiod they are fair-haired and winged maidens who surpass the 
winds in swiftness, and are called Aéllo, sorm, and Ocypete, rapid ; 
later writers have added a third, Celeno, d/ackness, and represent 
them as disgusting monsters, with heads and breasts like maidens, 
faces pale with hunger, bodies like vultures, and hands armed with 
claws ; they were very fierce and loathsome, living in ап atmosphere 
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of filth and stench, and contaminating everything they came near. 
"The harpies ministered to the gods asthe executors of vengeance, 
and dwelt in the Strophadzan isles, іп the Ionian sea. Тһе most 
celebrated myth in which the harpies figure is that of the blind Phine- 
us, whose food they had been commissioned to snatch away as often 
as it was placed before him. The Argonauts arrived at his residence 
while he was tormented, and freed him from the persecution. In the 
famous harpy monument discovered in Lycia by Sir С, Fellows, and 
now in the British Museum, the harpies are represented in the act of 
carrying off the daughters of Panderus, “ Не is a regular harpy” : 
one who wants to appropriate everything, one who sponges on another 
without mercy. Mrs. A. Ransom, Chicago, Ill. 


Coós. (Vol. IX, p. 136.) Coós County, N, H, Its name is an 
Indian word signifying 5mes, with which а large part is covered. 
There is also a county in Oregon bearing the same name and watered 
by the Coós Coquilla rivers, Mrs. A. RANSOM. 


BERTRAM AND RINALDO. Bertram, Old German, means “ bright 
raven. Rinaldo is from Riginald, Old German, and means “ strong 
ruler.” In Shakespeare's play, “All's Well that Ends Well,” the 
hero is Bertram, Count of Rousillon, who marries Helen. 

Rinaldo is the name of the steward to Countess of Rousillon in the 
same play. Rinaldo, a famous warrior in Tasso’s “ Gierusalemma Lib- 
erata " ; in Pulci's “ Morgante Maggiore" ; in Bojardo's “ Orlando In- 
namorato " ; in Oristo's “Orlando Furioso "; and in other romantic 
tales of Italy and France. He was one of Charlemagne's Paladius, 
and cousin to Orlando. Having,in a rage, killed Charlemagne's 
nephew Barthelot with a blow of a.chess-board, he was, with all his 
family except his father, banished and outlawed. After various adven- 
tures and disasters, he went to the Holy Land, and, on his return, 
succeeding in making peace with the Emperor, “ We stare at a dra- 
goon who has killed three French cuirassiers as a proidgy ; yet we read 
without the least disgust, how Godfrey slew his thousands, and Rinaldo 
his ten thousands.” © Bertram has been taught the arts of courts, to 
gild a face with smiles, and leer a man to ruin." —Dryden. 

Ling or А CouPLET Wanten. What is the preceding line My ШЕ 


couplet ? 
* Some daring rebel sing up to my song." 
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The following, while not brand new, are good selections on books: 

“ Let us consider how great a commodity of doctrine exists in 
books”,.—R. DEBURY, 1344- 

“ Books are friends whose society is extremely agreeable to me; 
they are of all ages and every country."—FRANCESCO PETRARCA. 


“ Books are the Glasse of Counsell to dress ourselves by.”—A wri- 
ter in the sixteenth century. 


“ How can I live without my book,"—B. BoNirACIUS RHODIGINUS. 

“ For books are not absolutely dead things,"—]Jonw Митон. 

“ Books are a guide in youth, and an entertainment for age."— 
Jeremy Cottier. 

“ God be thanked for books." —W. ELLERY CHANNING, 

“ In a corner of my house I have books.”—Dr. ARNOTT. 

“ Wondrous indeed is the virtue of a true book." —THomas CARLYLE, 

“ Good books, like good friends, are few and chosen." — A. BRON- 
SON ALCOTT. 

“ A great book that comes from a great thinker — it is a ship of 
thought, deep freighted with truth, with beauty too,” — THEODORE 
PARKER. 

“ What is a great love of books? It is something like a personal 
introduction to the great and good men of all past time.” — JoHN 
BRIGHT, 

“I love my books as drinkers love their wine.""—FRaNcis BENNOCH- 

“ Books are the windows through which the soul looks out."— 
Henry WARD BEECHER. 

** Books are our household gods.” —JANUARY SEARLE. 

* The only true equalizers in the world are books." — Dr. J. A. 
LANGFORD. 

“ Let us thank God for books."—]. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

“ My latest passion shall be for books.” — FREDRICH 11 or PRUSSIA. 

Davin M. Drury. 


LARGE Trees, (Vol. IX, p. 128.) One of the largest trees in New 
England, and probably 4e largest, was injured by fire a fe w years 
ago, from the effects of which it has recently died. It was a witch 
elm of perfect proportions, 33 feet in circumference, and when looked 
at from Mt. Holyoke, has frequently put a hack and horses in eclipse. 

BARBARA STANWIX. 
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QUOTATION IN LONGFELLOW'S “ EVANGELINE," Who can give any 
information of, or references to, where Longfellow got the allowing 
quotation found in his “ Evangeline” ? „с. 


“ Once ip an ancient city, whose name no longer remember, 
Raised aloft оп a colnmn, а brazen statue of 
Growl im the pahle quate, праотац Uie mates bi Ha lof ad, 


‘Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the creas shore ibus: 
But in the course of time tbe laws of the land were corrupted : 

took the place of ri i and the weak were oppressed, and the mighty 
Ruled with an ‘ben it chanced in a nobleman's palace 


Fell on sm orphan girl who liven eb maid in the household: 
She, after form of trial and condemned to die on the scaffold, 
Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 

As to ber father in Heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 

Lo, o'er the city п tempest rose : and the bolts gf the thinder 
Вшоге the stati» of bronze, and hurled in wrath from 

Bown on the pavement below the clattering scales of the balance, 
And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of à m: 

Into whese clay-bullt walls the necklace of pearls was inwoven.” 


DESIGNS or Portraits ON U. S, PosracE Stamps. The designs on 
the 1870 issue of the U. S. postage stamps were designed as follows: 


т-сепі, blue, 5 z с Franklin after Rubucht, 
2-cent, brown, . P a Sackson after Powers. 
3-cent, green, A А a Washington after Houdon. 
6-cent, pink, — . .  . Lincoln after Volk. 

7-cent, vermillion, + F Stanton after a photograph. 
1o-cent, brown, . H А Jefferson after Powers. 
12-cent, purple, . à ы Clay after Hart. 

1§-cent, orange, . : $ Webster after Clavenger. 
14cent, purple, . б ` Scott after Coffee. 

gocent, black, . ^ x Hamilton after Carrachi. 
go-cent, carmine, . " . Perry after Wolcott's Statue. 


WiLLIs D. Кмс, Philatelist. 


“ Er VOCEM AUDIVI CITHARCEORUM CITHARIZANIUM IN CITHARIS SUIS," 
(Vol. IX, р. 136.) The English of the Latin given by “Joser” is: 
“ And I heard the sound of those who were skilled i in striking 
the cithara, playing upon their stringed instruments.” 
BARBARA STANWIX- 
Latin Quotation, (Vol. IX, p. 136.) The quotation of © Joser” 
is from the Apocalypse xiv, 2. Latin (хш! omitted). It is transla- 
ted as follows: “And I heard the voice of harpers harping with 
their harps.” A. WiLDER, M. D. 
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Nemesis. (Vol IX, p. 120.) Nemesis or Retribution is described 
by Hesiod as the daughter of Night; but according to Pausanias, 
She was worshipped by the Rasusanians as the daughter of Okeanos 
—the Ancient One, She bad a temple at Petrai, The Attic tragedi- 
ans represent her as punishing those who are presumptuous from 
good fortune, as well as those guilty of crime, Modern writers use 
the term as personified retribution, A. WiLDER, M. D. 


Еѕсвівер CiRcLE. (Vol. VI, p. 236). An escribed circle is опе 
whose circumference touches exterior side of a given triangle and also 
the other two sides produced. HARRISON. 


CASTING OUT THE 9's. (Vol. IX, p. 136.) “ Daboll's Arithmetic,’ 
in which I first learned to ‘ 'Cipher," had this method of “ proving " 
the work by “ casting out the 9's.” My teacher, Mr. G. Thomson 
Gridley, showed me how to do it. I never saw the method in any 
other work, and so must refer " ALPHEUS” to the quaint home, 
spun treatise of Nathan Daboll, who was, I believe, a Yankee of Con- 
necticut, А, Мирев, M. D. 


CASTING OUT THE 9's, (Vol. IX, p. 136.) The method of " casting 
out the 9's” for proof of correctness in the performance of the exam- 
ples in the fundamentals of arithmetic, is given in Daniel Adams' 
“ Scholar's Arithmetic or Federal Accountant,” published as early as 
1799. The method of casting out the 9's succeeds on a. principle : 

“ That every figure, in rising from the place of units to that of tens, 
takes to itself the addition of 9 times it value. „ГҺе sums from tens 
to hundreds, ete. 

“ Consequently, if any figure, for instance 4, be removed from units 
place and divided by 9, it will leave a remainder of 4; the same of 
any other figure removed and divided by 9, it will leave a remainder 
of itself, and that only, 

“ Therefore, if any number be divided by 9; or, the figures which 
express that number be added together and the sum of them be divi- 
ded by 9, the remainder will be equal. 

“ These properties of the figure 9 belong to none other of the 
digits, excepting to the figure 3, and the figure 3 possesses them in 
consequence only of being an even part of 9.” 

The manner of casting out the 9°, being familiar to our readers, 
need not be given here. It is also given in “ Daboll’s Arithmetic,” p. 


35, 1816. 
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Harries, (Vol. IX, p. 136.) Hesiod gives the Harpies a very 
respectable origin, Thaumas (wonder) wedded Elektra, daughter of 
deep-flowing Okeanos ; she bore rapid Iris, and the fair-haired harpies 
Aello and and Okypete. These names signify whirlwind and the 
swiftflying. Evidently, therefore, the primitive concept of harpies 
was that of swift winds, such as mariners encounter at sea, personified. 

In the Odyssey, the harpies are mentioned by Telemachus as snatch- 
ing away his father, and by Penelope as tempests that had snatched 
away the daughters of Pandarus, which is in keeping with the concept, 

The tragedians set them forth as monsters, abhorrent and execrable, 
"They pursue Orestes; and rot the tables of Phineus. Virgil also rep- 
resents them as half women, and half bird, rapacious and foul, They 
are evidently personifications of wanton rapacity, as well as of sudden 
death, А. Witpzn, M. D. 


Satan is the apotheosis of self; a supreme personality. The per- 
sonal is the animal ; hence Satan is painted with ears, hoofs, and tail 
of the animal. 

Curistos is the apotheosis of humanity: a divine individuality. 
"The Individual is the Eternal, the Divine: hence Christos is crowned 
with the thorns of suffering, and with the halo of Divinity.— Zhe Path, 


Ask not about a person’s descent, but ask about his conduct. 
—Sundarikabharadvajasutta v, 9, 
First of all honor the immortal gods as by law enjoined. 
— Pythagoras. 
We must look to the mind and not to the outward appearance. 
— Жор, 


Hateful to me as the gates of hell is he who conceals one thing in 
his mind, and utters another,— Homer. 


To serve God is better, not only than liberty, but even than a 
kingdom.— Philo, 


We must so exert ourselves that each may consider himself as the 
chief contributor to the victory,— Xenophon. 


To die Fate has appointed to all ; but to die honorably is peculiar 
to the good.—Jsecrates. 


Where the cause is just even the small conquers the great, 
—Sophocles, 
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The following first eleven questions are sent tous by a reader of 
the St. Louis Æepublican, taken from that paper, Why is it that 


Bees never store honey where it is light? 

The moth hath a fur jacket and the butterfly none? 

Leaves will attract dew when boards, sticks, and stones will not? 
A borse always gets up foreparts first and a cow hindparts first? 
Corn on the ear is never found with an uneven number of rows? 
Fish, flies, and caterpillars may be frozen solid and still retain life? 
A squirrel comes down a tree head first and a cat tail first? 
Electricity is never visible except when it comes in the form of 
zigzag lightuing ? 

9 A horsefly will live for hours after the head has been pinched oft? 
10 The dragon-fly can devour its own body and the dead still live? 
11 Some flies thrust their eggs into the bodies of caterpillars, but al- 

ways in such parts of the body that when the larva are feeding on the 
flesh of the foster parent they will not eat into the vital part? Can 
this be explained? Can the fly reason? 


[IE бил A юк 


12. Prof. G. M. Minchin, of Cooper's Hill College, England, says 
that many results in the solution of certain problems of statics “ are 
obtained by Quavernions іп a much more simple and ready manner for 
the purpose than by Cartesian Crutches." What are mathematical 
“t Cartesian Crutches.” 


13. Give а list of some of the flowers that have been proposed for 
a“ National Flower ” for the United States. Juno, 


14. H. T. Riley's * Dictionary of Quotations " (Bohn's edition), 
р. 543, credits to Homer the quotation — “ The generations of men 
are as leaves.” Where does Homer say this? Leon, 


15. The author of * History of Ilium or Troy," published in Lon- 
don, 1802, says on page 15, that a work is extant in Greek entitled 
** The Sequel to the Tiad. ^ Has this work ever been translated into 
English, and if so give translator's name and date. Leon, 


16, Give an acconnt how the epithets “ Black Republican " and 
‘Red Republican " came to be so applied. ALEXANDER. 
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Correction of an Error in Davies and Peck’s 
Mathematical Dictionary. 


The accompanying figure and lettering are reproduced from Davies 
and Peck’s Mathematical Dictionary, Art. Cycloid. 
They say, “ If a line CFis drawn through the center of the gener- 
ating circle parallel to the base, the area BCF/PB is equal to the area 
-of the triangle B’ QC, or half the square described upon the radius ot 
the generating circle.” 


That the above quotation contains an error is obvious from inspec 
tion ; for the semi-cycloidal segment BCFPB, instead of being equal 
to half the square B'Q, is equal to the sum of the square B’Q and 
the quadrant CBQ. 

If x, y are rectangular coórdinates, origin at 2, the area 4, of the 
semi-cycloidal segment BPE, = К? yis = zy — S: zdy. Substitut- 
ing for dy from the differential equation to the curve we get 

А=зу— уза as. 

Substituting for у its value from the equation to the curve, and put- 

ting x = r, we get 
А = ВСЕРВ = 7+ үт = BECB'GQDB. 
J. E. HzNpnicks, Des Moines, Iowa. 


CANDLE AND KINDLE. (Vol. IX, p. 136.) The rule of English 
pronunciation, “c soft before е, і, and y," would necessitate the 
change to & in order to form the word Aind/e. BARBARA STANWIX. 
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SERIES. — ANNUITIES. 
[FIFTH PAPER.] 
By B. F. Burleson, Onelda Castle, М. Y. 


Ап annuity is a sum of money payable yearly, or at any regular 
stated periods of time. They are limited or perpetual, certain or 
contingent, immediate or deferred. А limited annuity ceases at a 
certain time; a perpetual one continues forever. Certain annuities " 
begin and end at fixed times ; contingent ones with the happening of 
certain events, as the birth or death of a person. Immediate annuities 
begin at once; deferred ones at a certain or contingent time in the 
future. An annuity, if not paid when due, is said to be forborne, or 
in arrears, The present worth of an annuity is that sum which put at 
interest for the given time and rate will equal the sum of the amounts 
of the several payments from the time they are made to the last pay- 
ment. Rules for finding the present worth of immediate, deferred, or 
forborne annuities are given in nearly all our text books on algebra 
and arithmetic, It is our design in this paper to give a few problems 
with their solutions, showing the present worth or purchase value of 
certain limited and perpetual annuities in which the payments are not 
uniformly the same. 

In our notation a is the first payment of an annuity, Æ is the amount 
of one dollar for one year at the given rate of compound interest, 7 is 
the number of years the annuity isto continue, and Pis its present value, 

PROBLEM 15. 

What is the present value of an annuity for л years, and forever, if 
the use of money be worth r = 5% per annum compound interest, 
and if the first payment be $100, and the succeeding payments rise in 
geometrical progression whose ratio is ¢? 


SOLUTION. 
We have by adding the present worth of the yearly annuities, 
Feud qp р, an 
Lone шю 05 ва 
= [by summing the geometrical series, =o) ©. (3 
When a = $100, e = 2, R = 1.05, я = 1, we find from (a) that P 
= $95,23809. 
When а = $100, e = 2, R= 1.05, n = 2, we find from (a) that Р 
= $216.64. 


When a = $100, e = 2, R = 1.05, n = 12, we find from (a) that Р 
= $239979,5892, Etc., etc., etc. 
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When z = co, the annuity becomes perpetual and formula (a) be- 
comes by factoring, 
аА) ]'__ B. oy = 
Рев 1]= = when e > R, and RBS I= 


—e 


when e < R. Hence, if the ratio by which the successive pay- 
ments rise be greater than Æ, or 1.05, the present value of the per- 
petuity will be an infinite sum; but if it be less it will be 


PROS 2 om лә їл» go ABI 
When а = $100, e = 1.04, R = 1.05, we find from (b) that P = 
$10, 00. Etc., etc., etc. 
PROBLEM 16, 


What is the present value of an annuity for # years, and forever, if 
the use of the money be worth 7 == 5% per annum compound interest, 
and if the first payment be $100, and the succeeding paymentsrise in 
arithmetical progression whose common difference is 2? 


SOLUTION. 


We have by putting the amount of Р for z years equal to the sum 
of the amounts of the several payments as they fall due in reverse order. 


PR" = a+ (n—1)d + [24-01—2)4] B4 [at (n—3)d RP. . 


А . (apa) Rh7-pa Ret в) 
By &(1) — (1), etc., we obtain, 
Pr—aP —a—nd+dl+R+R +... . . HM) 
= [by summing the series within the parentheses] 
= arao баайа „22 s s s s T3) 
(ar + d) — 1)—ndr 
Р= BE . " . . (с) 


From formula (с) we obtain, 

When a= $100, 7 = $50, R= 1,05, 7 = .05, and s —1; P= 
$95.28809. 

When а = $100, 2 = $50, R = 1,05, r-= .05, and n= 2; P= 
$231.2925. 

When z — $100, d= $50, R= 1.05, ~ = .05, and y = 50; P= 


$15721.33139, Etc., etc., etc. 
When z = co, we obtain from formula (c) by evaluation after опе 
differentiation, 


d 
eren 4", after two, (a nue mE 


r- 
Pa, R" 
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л. When the annuity becomes perpetual, Р zd Lou ij 

From formula (d) we obtain, 

When a= #100, d= $50, R = 1.05, and r = ,05, P = #22000. 
Etc., etc, etc. 

PROBLEM 17. 

What is the present value of an annuity for л years, and forever, 
if the use of money be worth r = 5% per annum compound interest, 
and if the first payment be $100, the second 3a — $300, the third ба 
= $600, etc., etc., the mth payment being 3 sa (n--1) ? 

SOLUTION. 

We have by putting the amount of P for # years equal to the sum 
of the amounts of the several payments as they fall due in regular order. 
PK" = ak "+8aR" 44 aR" 4 . . . . . фа(п—1)(и—1)Е° 

-Fina(n—1)RA-3na(n--1) EO Wow ж XX) 
12 

By (1) X vee it becomes by uniting similar terms, factoring etc: 
PR Кт) = (RRR ww RH) 

an Ё па 

— gg ("+®+ sp) 3 E TE a (2) 

Hence, by summing the geometrical series within the parenthesis 
and dividing the equation by 2"-*(R—1)°, we obtain, 

aum—1) __ _па(л+3) na(n-1) 
P= ARAF eR Т E MES 

From formula (e) we obtain, 

When a = $100, R = 1.05, and л = 1 ; P = $95.23809. 

When а = $100, R = 1.05, and n = 2 ; Р = $367.347. 

When a = $100, R = 1,05, and m = 50 ; P = $399588.9608. 

Etc., etc., etc. 

When # == © we find by evaluating each term separately of formula 


(e) by the calculus that the first = т-ту» and the second and third 
each zero. 
.. When the annuity becomes perpetual 
[E „= Sole ee f 


-= Ray o5 
From formula (f) we obtain, 
When a = $100, R = 1.05,7 = .05 ; Р = $882000. 
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A Chapter on the Property of Numbers. 


CURIOS IN MATHEMATICS, 


57. Wm. Allen Whitworth, of Hammersmith, England, has shown 
that 40 different right-angled triangles can be constructed having the 
common hypothenuse 82045, and all their sides integers, аз follows: 


PERPS. BASES. renes. BASES. PERS. AGES. PERPS. BABES. 
716 32037 7259 31212 12325 29580 18291 26312 
1363 32016 7656 31117 12920 29325 19227 25636 
227] 31964 7888 31059 13572 29029 19552 25389 
2400 31955 8283 30956 15080 28275 19795 25200 
3045 31900 8580 30875 15708 27931 20300 24795 
3757 31824 8772 30821 15916 27813 21000 24205 
3955 31800 10075 30420 16269 27608 21093 24124 
4901 31668 10192 30381 16704 27347 21576 23693 
5304 31603 11475 29920 17051 27132 22100 23205 
6764 31323 11661 29848 17253 27004 22244 23067 


58. John Leslie says numeration is the mode of classing numbers 
by successive braces, leshes, warps, etc. Не thus refers to the man- 
ner of the converting a number from one scale to another, Hence, 
let it be required to reduce the number 430685 to the several scales 
as here exemplified : 


Binary, 1irorooroorooro1:101 Octary, . è + 1811135 
Ternary, . . 210212210022 Nonary, . . " 725708 
Quaternary, . - 1221021131 Denary, . . Ps 430685 
Quinary, . * - 102240220 Undenary, 3 + 274642 
Ѕепагу, . 5 - 13121525 Duodenary . » 189205 
Septenary, . : 3442433 


59. It has been proposed by W. Allen Whitworth, and shown 
(Times Reprint Vol. XXXII, р. 69) that 9091 is the only prime number 
which, as a denominator to a fraction with 240 numerators, will, when 
each is reduced, produce the digits in recurring decimals ; hence the 
number 9091 is the sum of each of two of the 240 numerators taken 120 
times ; and the decimal digits of these 120 pairs will always sum 9's, 
as seen by the following table : 
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TABLE OF 240 NUMBERS + 9091 GIVING THE DIGITS. 


NUM. DEC, DIGITS. NUM. DEC, DIGITS. NUM. DEC, DIGITS. 
114 0125398746 674 0741392586 1266 1392586074 
8977 9874601253 8417 9258607413 1825 8607413625 
115 0126498735 679 0746892531 1268 1394786052 
8976 9873501264 8412 9253107468 7823 8605213947 
123 0135298647 714 9785392146 1328 1460785392 
8968 9864701352 8377 9214607853 7763 8539214607 
125 0137498625 715 0786492135 1330 1462985370 
8966 9862501374 8376 9213507864 7761 85370146209 
133 0146298537 957 1052689473 1337 1470685293 
8958 9853701462 8134 8947310526 7754 8529314706 
134 0147398526 958 1053789462 1340 1473985260 
8957 9852601473 8133 8946210537 7751 8526014739 
474 0521394786 966 1062589374 1357 1492685073 
8617 9478605213 8125 8937410625 7734 8507314926 
479 0526894731 968 1064789352 1358 1493785062 
8612 9473105268 8123 8935210647 7733 85062140937 
483 0531294687 976 1073589264 1914 2105378946 
8608 9468705312 +8115 8926410735 7177 1894621053 
489 0537894621 977 1074689253 1915 2106478935 
8602 9462105378 8114 8925310746 7176 7893521064 
533 0586294137 1137 1250687493 1941 2135078649 
8558 9413705762 7954 8749312506 7150 7864921350 
534 0597394126 1140 1253987460 1945 2139478605 
8557 9412605873 7951 8746012539 7146 7860521394 
565 0621493785 1146 1260587394 1951 2146078539 
8526 9378506214 7945 8739412605 7140 7853921460 
569 0625893741 1150 1264987350 1954 2149378506 
8522 9374106258 7941 8735012649 7137 1850621493 
583 0641293587 1176 1293587064 2274 2501374986 
8508 9358706412 7915 8706412935 6817 7498625013 
589 0647893521 1177 1294687053 2279 2506874931 
8502 9352106478 7914 8705312946 6812 7493125068 
623 0685293147 1228 1350786492 2301 2531074689 
8468 9314706852 1863 8649213507 6790 7468925310 
625 0687493125 1230 1352986470 2309 2539874601 
8466 9312506874 7861 8647013529 6782 7460125398 
665 0731492685 1246 1370586294 2351 2586074139 
8426 0268507314 7845 8020413705 6740 7413925860 
669 0735892641 1250 1374986250 2354 2589374106 


8422 9264107358 7841 8625013749 6737 7410625893 


ном, 


2365 
6726 
2369 
6722 
2401 
6690 
24‹ 
6682 
2441 
6650 
2445 
6646 
2665 
6426 
2669 
6422 
2674 
6417 
2679 
6412 
2714 
6377 
2715 
6376 
2823 
6268 
282 
6268 
2841 
6250 
2845 
6246 
2861 
6230 
286; 
6228 
3183 
5908 
3189 
5902 


DEC. DIGITS, 


2601473985 
7398526014 
2605873941 
7394126058 
2641073589 
7358926410 
2649873501 
7350126498 
2685073149 
7314926850 
2689473105 
7310526894 
2931470685 
7068529314 
2935870641 
7964129358 
2941370586 
7058629413 
2946870531 
7953129468 
2985370146 
7014629853 
2986470135 
7013529864 
3105268947 
6894731052 
3107468925 
6892531074 
3125068749 
6874931250 
3129468705 
6870531294 
3147068529 
6852931470 
3149268507 
6850731492 
3501264987 
6498735012 
3507864921 
6492135078 
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DEC. DIGITS, 


3521064789 
6478935210 
3529864701 
6470135298 
3587064129 
6412935870, 
3589264107 
6410735892 
3701462985 
6298537014 
3705862941 
6294137058 
3741062589 
6258937410 
3749862501 
6250137498 
3785062149 
6214937850 
3789462105 
6210537894 
3921460785 
6078539214 
3925860741 
6074139258 
3941260587 
6058739412 
3947860521 
6052139478 
3985260147 
6014739852 
3987460125 
6012539874 
4106258937 
5893741062 
4107358926 
5892641073 
4126058739 
5873941260 
4129358706 
5870641293 


NUM. 


3761 
5330 
3763 
5328 
4183 
4908 
4189 
4902 
4201 
4890 
4209 
4882 


. 4261 


4830 
4263 
4828 
4274 
4817 
4279 
4812 
4gor 
4790 
4399 
4782 
4351 
4740 
4354 
4737 
4474 
4617 
4479 
4612 


4483 
4608 
4489 
4602 
4533 
4558 
4534 
4557 


DEC. DIGITS. 


4137058629 
5862941370 
4139258607 
5860741392 
4601253987 
5398746012 
4607853921 
5302146078 
4621053789 
5378946210 
4629853701 
5370146298 
4687053129 
5312946870 
4689253107 
5310746892 
4701352986 
3298647013 
4706852931 
5293147068 
4731052689 
5268947310 
4739852601 
5260147398 
4786052139 
5213947860 
4789352106 
5210647893 
4921350786 
5078649213 
4926850731 
5073149268 
4931250687 
5068749312 
4937850621 
5062140378 
4986250137 
5013749862 
4987350126 
5012649873 


The foregoing two-page table is the same as paragraph No. 55, 
except the numerators are combined in twos so the sum of each two 
15 equal to the constant denominator 9091, 
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бо, The following are some very singular results of two numbers 
contributed to Notes AND Queries (Vol, VIII, No. 6; 1891), by 
Thos, S. Barrett, London, England : 

2.5061843881-- .89901295724- 

The reciprocal of 2.5061843881 is .3990129572 

The logarithm of 2.5061843881 is .3990129572 

The logarithm of .3990129572 + 3990129572 = о. 

The logarithm of 3.990129572 +- .3990129572 = 1. 

‘The logarithm of 39.90129572 + 3990129572 = 2. 

The logarithm of 3990129572 -+ .3990129572 = 10. 

:399019572 — the logarithm of 3990129572 = 2 X .3990129572 

The number 2,5061743581 X 3.990129572 = го. 

599089873 399arags7a == т 

-3990129572?:5061543551 — 3990129572 X ‚25061843881 

24001843881 VTG = 2 5061843881 


ASUS lbADAM! — the square of 2.5061843881 
The logarithm of 3990129572 == — .3990129572 which is generally 
written 7.6009870428 


6x. The base of the natural system of logarithms, 2.718281828-]- 
and the logarithm of 10 in that system, 2.302585092++, also have some 
remarkable results : 

The reciprocal of 2.718281828 is .3678794418 

The logarithm of 2.718281828 is .4342944819 

The reciprocal of 2.302585092 is .4342944819 

The logarithm of 2.302585072 is .3678794418 


62, John D. Williams, in his * Elementary Algebra of Theory and 
Practice," рр. 350-351, says that the equation “ 5z-- 7y-]-97—93256 ” 
will admit of 13801148 integral answers. 


63. Fermat, in bis “ Diophantus," Bk., VI, p. 181, proposed a prob- 
lem to the English mathematicians, to show that there was only one 
integral solution of the equation z?--2 = уЗ; the solution evidently 
being æ = 2, and y = 3. On this he has a note to the effect that he 
had no difficulty in finding a solution in rational fractions, but that 
he had discovered an entirely new method, sane pulcherrima et sub- 
tilissima, which enabled him to solve such questions in integers. 
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64. The following table of polygons of less than 100 sides, admit 
ing of a geometrical construction, is found in Barlow's “ Theory of 
Numbers," p. 505 : 


3 — trigon. 16 == 2 48— 3,24 
4-29 17 = M 51—17.8 
5 = 9241 20— 5,2 60 = 15,9% 
6=—2.3 24 = 3,28 64 = 96 

8 = 22 € 30 = 15.2 66 = 17. 22 
10—2.5 82 = 2 80 = 5.2 
12 = 8. 22 84 = 17.2 85—17.5 
15—5.8 | 40— 5.2: 96— 3.2 


After the above table is added, the following three consecutive poly- 
gons each of which is inscribable in a circle : 


25528.5.17. | 256 = 28 | 257 = 28 +1 


"Then Barlow says the next three consecutive digits that admit of a 
geometrical construction are the following : 


65535 = 265.257 | 65536 — 216 | 65537 = 21 4+ 1 


Now the product of the extremes of first three consecutive poly- 
gons, 3 and 5, give the first of the next three consecutive polygons, 
and the product of the extremes of the second three give the first 
polygon of the third three, etc., and thererore can there be any limit 
to the geometrical construction of such polygons? 


8, 4, 5 
3x 5=15 15, 16, 17 
15 X 17 — 255 255, 956, 957 
255 X 257 — 65535 65585, 65536, 65537 


65585 X 65587—= 4294967295 4294967295, 4294967296, 9294967297 


65. Davies and Peck, іп their “ Mathematical Dictionary,” say 
that only four pairs of amicable numbers were known at that time 
(1862), which are as follows : 

220 and 284 
6232 " 6368 
17296 -* 18416 
9363584 “ 9337056 

In the Appendix to the Ladies’ Diary, Vol. IV, p. 342, there isa 
table of sixty-three pairs of amicable numbers which were computed 
by Euler and published іп a tract in 1750. These were communica- 
to Notes AND Queries, Vol. III, pp. 150-151, 1886, by Prof. Н, A. 
Wood, now of Stevens High School, Hoboken, М. J. The 6247 pair 
in Euler's table is 2620 and 2924, and would fall in as second above. 


( 230) 
66. W. Allen Whitworth proposed the following problem (7Ymes 
Reprint, Vol. XXXIX, p. 37) in 1883 : 


Show that there are 220 triangles who sides are integers not ex- 
ceeding 100, and whose areas are also integral. 


"The list of the 220 triangles is as here set fort >: 
1, Rightangled; in number, including multiples, 52. t 


345 20 21 29 11 бо 61 36 77 85 
5 12 13 12 35 37 16 63 65 13 84 85 
8 15 17 9 40 41 33 56 65 29 80 89 
7 24 25 28 45 53 48 55 73 65 72 97 
2, Isosceles; in number, including multiples, 72. 
556 25 25 !4 41 41 18 65 65 66 
558 25 25 48 41 41 80 73 73 96 
13 13 10 29 29 40 53 53 56 85 85 72 
13 13 24 29 29 42 53 53 90 85 85 26 
17 17 16 37 37 24 61 61 22 Во 89 78 
17 17 30 37 37 79 65 6532 
3. Scalene; in number, including multiples, 96, 

4 13 15 25 29 36 34 65 93 53 75 88 
13 14 15 25 39 40 35 53 66 57 82 89 
7 15 20 29 35 48 36 бї 65 56 6: 75 
Ir 13 20 39 4! 50 37 9! 96 57 65 68 
10 17 21 13 68 75 39 41 50 бо 73 91 
12 17 25 15 41 52 39 85 92 6:74 87 
13 20 21 17 55 60 4o 51 77 61 gt тоо 
17 25 26 20 37 5) 41 51 58 65 76 87 
17 25 28 25 39 56 41 84 85 65 8] 88 
13 37 40 25 52 63 43 61 68 68 75 77 
13 40 45 25 51 52 48 85 91 68 87 95 
15 34 35 25 74 7] so 69 73 75 86 97 
15 37 44 26 51 55 51 52 53 78 95 97 
17 39 44 29 52 69 52 73 75 89 99 100 


67. Prof. Augustus DeMorgan mentions in his “ Algebra,” p. 87, 
the prolixity of the roots of the number 4096. 


4096 = 64? = 163 — 8* = 4° == 21? 
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68. А number composed of two cubes being given, it is possible 
to find two other cubes, the sum of which shall be equal to the 
former two. Vieta was of contra opinion ; but M. de Fermat, in his 
“ Observations on the Arithmetical Questions of Diophantus,” (with 
a Commentary by Bachet de Meziriac), has pointed out a method by 
which such cubes can be found, The calculations indeed extend to 
numbers which are exceedingly complex, and sufficient to frighten the 
ordinary arithmetician, but the :.cute analyst can solve such problems. 

It was proposed to divide the sum of the two cubes 8 and 1 into 
two other cubes, 

Father de Billy undertook the solution of the problem and gave for 
the two other cubes the two following fraction as found in Hutton’s 
“ Recreations in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy," (Edward 
Biddle's editon), London, 1840, p. 30: 


124361777339900978364813 , 487267171714352336560, _ 1123 =b 

60962383566137297449 — ^ 60962383566137297449 

Hutton remarks that we must take these number on Father de Billy's 
word, for he does not know whether any one will ever venture to ex- 
amine whether he is correct or not. 

Abijah McLean, of New Lisbon, Ohio, some forty years ago, thor- 
oughly examined this problem, solving the same, and says these num- 
bers, as published by Hutton are wrong; he says the true answer is: 


12436177339900948364815 | 4872671717143523365605 15 493 = 9 
609623835676137297449 609623835676137207449 


69. Artemas Martin, in 1873, proposed the following problem 
which appears in the “ Zimes Reprint,” Vol. XX, p. 42, the answers to 
which are sides of the largest right-angled triangle known to have 
been calculated : 

There is an integer series of right-angled triangles whose legs differ 
by unity only, that whose sides are 3, 4, 5 being the first triangle ; 
show that the sides of the 80th triangle are, 

10588278309438211127 7686259 727 11138460195892610533807320361440 
10588278309438211127768625972711138460195892610538807320361441 
1497 4086787388384990495417211933241811765094618559069827415009 


то. The number 120 bas the property of being equal to half the 
sum of its aliquot parts, or divisors: 
1, ,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 20, 24, 30, 40, 60, added = 240 
The number 672 is also equal to half the sum of its aliquot parts, 
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71. The occult properties of some numbers are thus illustrated by 
William G. Leonard, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in the Scientific American, 
He says of the number 27648, that it is exactly equal to the series, 
11x 293344 — 27648, and that such a remarkable coincidence can 
not be merely accidental ; it must have some deeper foundation in 
the mysteries of astronom;, such for example, as the number in which 
the vast cycle of the precession of the equinoxes is completed. He 
continues his speculations, and observes that the first two digits 27 is 
а cube = 33, and the last digit 8 is also a cube == 25, that the middle 
digit 6 is twice the cube root of 27, and the other digit 4 is twice the 
cube root of 8, and that the sum of all the digits is exactly equal to 
the first cube 27, whose cube root is 8, and the sum of these digits 9 
the square of 3. The number 27648 reversed becomes 84672 which 
contains the original number exactly 1$ times; both terms of the frac- 
tion expressing the ratio are perfect squares which are contained a 
whole number of times in the reversed number, and the square roots 
of the terms of the ratio 7 and 4 differ by the constantly recurring 
digit 3; the terms of the fraction 4$ also differ by 33 ; again, 84672 
is divisible by the square of the digits (excepting 5 and 9), without a 
remainder : that is, by 1°, 2°, 32, 4%, 62, 7%, 8%, and also by the cubes 
13, 23, 83, 49. The sum of the digits 2, 4, 6, 7, 8 = 27 the cube of 3. 
The first two digits 84 minus the last two 72 is twice the middle digit 
6, which is the difference between the first and last digit 8 and 2. The 
sum and difference of 27648 and 84672 is 57024 and 112320 which 
numbers, he says, have similar remarkable properties, 


72. William Lenhart, of York, Pa., proposed in the “ Mathemati- 
cal Miscellany,” No III, 1836, the following problem, and solved the 
same. 

It is required to find four integers such that the sum of every two 
of them may be a cube, 

I. 2080913082956455142636. IlI. 7262810476410016163052. 

IL 4937801347510680732948. IV. 214972108693241589340948. 
І 4 1. = (1914634413 L + Ш. = (21062342? 
I+IV. = (60097344)? IL + Ш. = (23021160)? 

П. + IV. = (60359866) IIL + IV. = (60571840)! 

Thus we haye inthe table four pairs of cubes that are equal to 
each other, and the lesser cubes in any three pairs of the four are 
such that the sum of every two of them is greater than the third, 
which are the proper requisites; consequently, as four things can be 
combined four different ways three at a time, we shall be able from 
these pairs of cubes to find four different sets of integers to answer 
the question; but neither set will be of a denomination as low as the 
set given above. 
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73. lfaseries of fractions, says Thos. S. Barrett, of London, be 
made thus : h b redi н, $f, &c., in which every numerator 
is the preceding denominator, and each denominator is the sum of the 
preceding numerator and denominator, then the farther we proceed 
with the series the nearer the fraction becomes = .618034+4+. They 
are alternately a little greater and a little less, and the difference de- 
creases at each successive step. 

The decimal .618034-++ has some remarkable properties, thus : 

Leta = .618034, Let y = 1,618084. Let в = 2.618034. 

The pronix of .618084 = x*-px = 1 = xy. 

The reciprocal of .618034 = 1,618034 = y. 

The square of 1.618034 == 2.618034 = s. 

y+ z = 1.618084 + 2,618034 — 4.236068 = 2 — 32 = у, 
y X s = 1.618084 X 2.618034 = 4.236068 == 3% — у = у? 

"The cosine of the angle that the sides of the Great Pyramid make 

with the plane of the base is .618034, 


74. In 1872, the following problem was proposed in the Zimes Re- 
print, Vol. XVIII, p. 104 : 


To find л numbers whose sum is a square, and the sum of their 
squares a biquadrate. 


"This problem was solved by Samuel Bills of Newark-on-Trent, Eng., 
who found the triad 64, 152, 409 to fulfil the conditions, and these 
numbers were Rupee {о be the least, till the same problem was 
again proposed by Dr. David S. Hart, of Stonington, Conn., in the 
same publication, in 1876, Vol. XXIV, p. 55, when the proposer found 
the triad 8, 49, 64 to fulfil the conditions. These numbers are the 
least known at present. 

8+ 49 + 64 = 11? — 121, 8? + 49? + 64? — 94 — 6561, 


75. Mr. George R. Perkins, of Clinton, N. Y., observed in 1839, 
(Mathematical Miscellany, Vol. 11, p. 92,) the singular property that 
all numbers terminating with the figures 12890625, have all their in- 
tegral powers terminate with the same figures ; or that 


«© 12890625)" ==............. 12890625, 


76. Dr. D. S. Hart has shown 13, 14, 15 are the sides of the least 
scalene triangle whose sides consecutively differ by 1; that 9, ro, 17 
are the sides of the least scalene triangle two of whose sides differ by 
1; and, also, that 11, 13, 20 are the sides of the least scalene triangle 
no two sides of which differ by 1 ; the areas being in all cases rational. 
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77. Itis stated that Mersenne once asked Fermat if he could tell 
without much trouble whether the number 100895598169 was a prime 
or not. Fermat wrote to Mersenne on April 7, 1643, that the number 
was the product of two primes, namely, 


898423 X 112303 — 1000895598169 
Fermat did not indicate his method of discovering the result. But 


even with the aid of modern tables few persons would undertake the 
task of answering such a question. 


W. Stanley Jevons a dozen years or more ago multiplied fuo primes 
together and obtained 8616460799, and then said : “ It is quite likely 
that no one but myself will ever know what the two prime numbers 
are." ]t seems that Fermat possessed some means of telling when a 
number was prime or not. 

А test by which it is possible to tell whether а number is prime or 
not can be had by reference to Mersenne's Cogifata Mathematica, in 
which it is stated that in order that 2? —1 may be prime, the only 
values of 2, not greater than 257, which are possible are 


1,2, 3, 5, 7, 13, 17, 19, 31, 67, 127, aud 257; 
Herr Seelhoft has also shown that 61 must be placed in the line. 


The number 201—1 contains nineteen figures and is the highest 
prime number known at the present time, which value is, 


261—1 = 2305843009213693951 


78. Itis probable that all perfect numbers are included in the 
formula 2 — (2? —1), where 2? —1 isa prime. Euler proved that 
any number of this form is žerfect, and that the formula included all 
even perfect numbers. Every perfect number ends either with the 
digit 6 or the two digits 28, which are the first. perfect. numbers. 

"Thus, ? — 2, 3, 5, 7, 13, 17, 19, 31, 61, then by Mersenne's rule 
the corresponding values of 27 —1 are primes, and are as follows : 


3 131071 

7 524287 

En 2147483647 

127 2305843009213693951 
8191 


Edward Brooks,in his '* Written Arithmetic,” Article 71, states 
that the following two numbers are perfect : 


2417851639228158837784576 
990352031428297 1830448816128 
But Mersenne says the only prime numbers not greater than 257 
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that will possibly produce perfect numbers are 1, 2, 3, 5, 13, 17, 19, 3% 
67, 127, and 257. Herr Seelhoff has also shown that the prime бт 
has a value that will produce a perfect number, the largest thus far 
known. 2 
Prof, Ignacio Beyens, in ^ Educational Times " Reprint, Vol. XLIX, 
р. 85, says that 2417851639228158837784576 is a perfect number pro- 
duced from the prime 41, 
The perfect numbers now claimed to be known аге: 
6 
28 
496 
8128 
33550336 
8589869056 
137438691328 
2305843008139952128 
2417851639228158837784576 
9903520314282971830448816128 
2658455991569831744654692615953842176 
If Edward Brooks’s second number is correct it would seem that 
Mersenne’s numbers would still require correction between 41 and 61, 


79. It is something remarkable, as has been observed by Maseres 
(Script. Logarithmic, Vol. П, р. 479), that the complicated series, 
which is the the log. tan. (45°-+-42), should have it several terms the 
same, except with regard to the signs, as those of the reverted series ; 
it being the only instance yet known of such a series, Itis this : 


eb bt de + sts! + dies, Se. 
2—48 + des? sthr + ies Sc. 


= 2, 


Во. The decimal fraction .577 has the peculiarity that it exceeds 
its cube more than any other numerical quantity whatever exceeds its 
cube. ,577 — .5773 = „384899. 

"The same may be said of the fraction 4, that it exceeds its square 
more than any other fraction. 


81, J. L. McKenzie, has found that the the sum of the squares of 
the first 24 natural numbers — a square, and that there is no other 
finite number of squares from 1 to 1000000? that will — a square. 

William Lenhart, of York, Penn.,in 1839, proved that the 1000 
numbers from 1134 to 2138 inclusive = the cube 16830?. Не says 
the same had been shown previously by one M. Pagliani. 
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82. Dr. D. 5. Hart proposed to find three right-angled triangles 
whose perimeters shall be equal, annd whose areas shall be in arith- 
metical proportion. U. Jesse Knisely furnished these three : 


20, 48, 52; 
24, 45, Sti 
3% 40, 50} 


Hence, perimeters equal 120; areas, 480, 540, боо. 


J, L. McKenzie proposed to find the least triangle whose sides are 
integers in arithmetical proportion, and the perpendiculars on the 
sides from the opposite angles integers in harmonical proportion. 
Н, S. Monck furnished this one, 845, 910, 975, and says he believes 
it the lowest triangle in which the sides and perpendiculars are 
really distinct. 


83. Montucla inserted in “Ozanam,” p. 202, edition of 1840, а 
striking illustration of the principle of the lever and fulcrum founded 
on the well-known story of Archimedes who is said to have declared 
that, were he but given a fixed fulcrum, he could move the world. 
Montucla proceeded to calculate the mass of the earth, and assuming 
that a man could work incessantly at the rate of 116 foot-Ibs. per sec- 
ond (which is a very high estimate), he found that it would take over 
3,653,745,176,803 centuries before the earth was moved a single inch. 


84. The following equations are given by John D. Williams in his 
“ Algebra," p. 250, which develop the same numerical roots with the 
signs changed : 


(a) Given 32 — 3x = 1. (b) Given x? — 5x = — 1. 
What are the three values of x in each equation? 


Roots, Í (8). = — — 1,8793892, — 1,5320888, and — .3472964. 
* ((b) х= — 18793892, 1.5320888, and „3472964. 


8s. To separate a number into a number of parts (for their great- 
est possible power) any number divided by 2.718281828 will produce 
the exponent for that power. For examples : 


moriar = 8.829; and 2.7182818289599 — a maximum for the parts 
that 24 can be separated into, 
EHHH = 2 ; and 2.718281828° — a maximum for the parts that 
5.436563656 can be separated into. 
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86. Vanishing fractions, and some other similar algebraical expres- 
sions, are such as in certain cases become equal to $, which symbol, 
though apparently of no value, cannot be rejected as useless, being of 
frequent occurence in various algebraical investigations, and where it 
is found to represent some fixed quantity. The following problem 
was the cause of a violent controversy between two mathematicians, 
Waring and Powell, in 1760, when these gentlemen were candidates 
for the mathematical professorship at Cambridge. Waring maintained 
х—х5 
Ix 
ell (or rather Maseres, as was supposed to have conducted the dispute), 
that it was equal to 0, The idea of vanishing fractions first originated 
about 1702, in a contest between Varignon and Rolle, to French 
mathematicians of considerable eminence, concerning the principles 
of the differential calculus, of which Rolle was a strenuous opposer, 


that the value of the fraction is equal to 4, when x— 1; Pow- 


What is the true value of the fraction = when x is equal to 1? 
їзє» 11 _ 0 коку; 
If we put x = 1, there will arise ii" ; but by division, 


5 
t = zx-pa?--x4-x5; where, if x be now put = 1, we shall have 
the true result — 4, which is therefore in this case, the true value of 
the symbol $. 


87. "Whatisatree?" Prof, Sylvester, F. R. S., thus answers 
this question in Vol, XXX, “ Educational Times " Reprint, p. 52 : 

А tree is a system of points and lines in which every line is limited 
by two of the points, and every point is connected with every other by 
a single line or a single series of lines; or, more generally, a tree is a 
system of ideas in which every idea is related directly or mediately in 
only one way to every other, two ideas being said to be mediately rela- 
lated when they may be regared as the extremes of a chain of ideas, 
capable of being so taken in succession as that each non-extreme shall 
stand in direct relation to its immediate antecedent and consequent. 


88. Wm. Allen Whitworth says the only triangle whose altitude 
and sides are expressed by four consecutive integers is 13, 14, 15, 
which has an altitude of 12, 


8g. Mr. О. Root found the three consecutive natural numbers 
(said to be the lowest three) that are divisible by cube numbers 
greater than unity, as follows, 1375, 1376, 1376, Examples of larger 
numbers are 5750, 5751, 5752; and 21248, 21249, 21250. 
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go. In 1870, the Maine Farmers’ Almanac contained the followin; 
question, proposed by Artemas Martin, now of the Geodetic an 
Coast Survey Office, Washington, D. C. : 

A boy goes on tossing a penny until be turns up a head; at what- 
ever throw he succeeds he is to receive that part of a dollar. What 
is the value of his expectations? 

The problem is solved in the Almanac for 1871 Бу “ MEcHANIC." 

The probability that а head will turn up on any given toss is j; 
and the probability against it is also 4; the value of the first toss is, 
then 1X4. The probability that the boy fails on the first toss is 
1—3; the probability that he fails on the first and succeeds on the 
second is 3*. The value of the second toss is, then X 3?. The 
probability that he fails on the first and second throws is 5—42 = 4°, 
and the probability that he succeeds on the third toss is 3x 3* = $; 
the value of the third toss is, then 1X)? ; and generally, the value of 
the 2th toss is }(4)". Giving л all integral values from 1 to infinity, 
the whole value of his expectation, is 


1 1 1 1 „ач 
Ix taxat axat axe Rs to infinity. 
Taking the first eighteen terms of this series we get the Napierian 


logarithm of 2 — .6931472 true to seven places of decimals. Hence, 
the value of his expectations is 69} cents, nearly. 


91. William Saint,in 1811, proposed in the Ladies’ Diary the 
question “ to find the least possible integer square number that termi- 
nates with the greatest number of equal digits.” 

"This was answered by several correspondents and shown to be 38? 
— 1444. One ofthe correspondents, Henry Atkinson, adds to his 
that no integer square number can end with more than three equal 
digits; and that when any square number terminates with either two 
or three equal digits, these digits will always be 4°. 


92. Prof. C. Gill in 1836, states that Peter Barlow asserted that 
s“ No triangular number, except unity, can be equal to a pentagonal 
number." 

Prof. Gill, in * Mathematical Miscellany," Vol. I, p. 223, show that 
the series of numbers as follows are both triangular and pentagonal : 


1, 225, 40755, 7906276, 1533776805, &c. 
The first, third, fifth, &c., terms аге also hexagonal numbers. 
The series of square numbers as follows, are also octagonal : 
1, 225, 43681, 8473921, 1643897025, &c. 
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93. М, De Parville, in Za Nature, 1884, part 1, pp. 285-289, gives 
an account of the origin of the toy, Tower of Bramah, which is a suf- 
ficiently pretty conceit to deserve repetition. 

In the great temple of Benares, beneath the dome which marks the 
center of the world, rests a brass plate in which are fixed three dia- 
mond needles, each a cubit high, and as thick as the body of a bee. 
On one of these needles, at the creation, God placed 64 discs of pure 
gold, the largest disc resting on the brass plate, and the others getting 
smaller and smaller up to the top one. This is the tower of Bramah. 
Day and night unceasingly the priests transfer the discs from one dia- 
mond needle to another according to the fixed and immutable laws of 
Bramah, which require that the priests must not move more than one 
disc at a time and that he must place this disc оп a needle so that 
there is no smaller disc below it. When the 64 discs shall have been 
thus transferred from the needle on which at the creation God placed 
them, to one of the otherneedles, tower, temple and Brahmins alike 
will crumble into dust, and with a thunderclap the world will vanish. 

The number of separate transfers of single discs which the Brah- 
mins must take to effect the transfer of the tower is 204—1 ; that is, is 

18,446,744,073709,551,615 ; 


a number which, even if the priests never made a mistake, would re- 
quire many thousands of millions of years to carry out. 


94. From the history of the theory of numbers some good exam- 
ples of false induction can be adduced. Taking the following series 
of prime numbers, 


41, 43, 47, 53, 61, 71, 83, 97, 113, 131, 151. &c. 

it will be found that they all agree in being values of the general ex- 
pression a?-|-x-1-41, putting for x in succession the values 0, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, &c. We seem always to obtain a prime number, and the in- 
duction is apparently strong, to the effect that this expression always 
will give primes, Vet a few more trials disproves this false conclu- 
sion, Put x — 40, and we obtain 40 X 40 + 40 + 41, or, 41 x 41. 
Such a failure could never have happened, һай we shown any deduc- 
tive reason why a*--x-|-41 should give primes. 


95. Divines have frequently asserted that that numbers cannot ex- 
press the length of eternity ; it is, therefore, required to show those 
reverend gentlemen, that the number of years contained in eternal 
duration may be accurately expressed by means of-two digits. 


Erratum. The fourth line of paragraph No. 27 should read, 
Hence, 2.71828182836333771974! — a maximum. 
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.96. Dr. J. E. Hendricks, of Des Moines, Iowa, furnishes a note to 
his correction of an error in Davies and Peck's ‘ Mathematical Dic- 
Pope as communicated to Notes AND Quznizs, Vol. X, p. 221, as 
follows : 


Note. If we join FB, because FC = 4nr+r, the area of the trian- 


gle FCB wil equal 47(}xr-+-r) == 1«7?--]5?. Therefore, because 
area BCFPB = enti | the segment КЁР — {79 ; consequently, 


* The area BCFPB is equal to the area of the triangle B’QC, or 
1 of the square described upon the radius of the generating circle,” 
plus the area of the triangle FCB. 

That is, the error referred to may be corrected by adding to the 
quotation from the “ Dictionary” the above italicized words. 


97. In Barlow’s “ Theory of Numbers,” p. 299, it is stated that 
in the equation 22—5658y? — 1 the least value of z and y are, 
ж = 166100725257977318398207998462201324702014613503. 
y = 698253616416770487157775940222021002391003072. 
Artemas Martin has shown that these numbers are not the least 
values that will satisfy the equation, but that the true values are, 
z = 1284836351. у = 17081120. 


98. In 1697, John Bernoulli challenged the world (first) to deter- 
mine the brachystochrone, and (second) to find a curve such that if 
any line drawn from a fixed О cut itin Р and О that OP"+4+0Q 
would be constant. Leibnitz solved the first of these questions 
after rather more than six months’ effort, and then suggested 
that they should be sent as a challenge to Newton and others. New- 
ton received the problems on January 29, 1697, and gave the com- 
plete solutions of both problems the next day ; at the same time gen- 
eralizing the second question. The answers were sent anonymously 
through Montague, but Bernoulli recognized the hand of Newton 
“ even as the lion is known by his paw.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


"Plato, the most divine, most holy, most wise man, the Homer of philosophers,” 
—PANÆTIUS, 


Vor. X. OCTOBER, 1892. No. 4. 


“The Mount of Footprints.” 


My impression is that the following narrative of an historical and 
geographical subject will be suitable to your pages, and may not be 
known to many of your readers; so I send you the following notice 
of it, and some comments thereon, at your option to use or not. 

In a copy of a Wesleyan Missionary Record which I incidentally 
met with, of a modern date, I found the following interesting narra- 
tive titled by the missionary, “ The Mount of Footprints.” 

When I was at Timbabye,* I heard that some miles away there was 
a great rock full of “ spoors," #, e, prints of human feet and hoofs of 
animals; that they were not pictures, but that men and beasts must 
have passed over the rocks when in a pulpy state. The natives for 
some reason keep the existence and locality of these spoors a secret, 
and we heard that the native men about Timbabye had been warned 
by the chiefs not to reveal the place to white men, under pain of death. 

Having learned so much, we questioned Pianing, our guide, on the 
matter, After a good deal of hesitation he admitted he had heard of 
the place of “ spoors” ; that he had been there; that, in fact, his na- 
tive village was close to the place, and that his village must be passed 
through in order to get to the “spoors.” He said no white man had 
ever been there. Be that as it may, it is certain that no description 
has as yet been given of them. . 

Our stock of food having been only calculated for the visit to Tim- 
babye, I returned to the wagon, 15 miles away, to get food, and to 

* ‘Timbabye is the remains of apparently a great city of some former age. 
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ask Mr, Shimmin to accompany me to see the strange footprints. 

We started the next morning with three boys, our old guide being 
one, having yielded to the temptation of a blanket for his services. 
For the first ten miles our road was the same as to. Timbabye, and 
then we struck out southeast, We came into a country of hills and 
villages and running streams, In some places, high masses of rock 
rose up in the midst of the villages, with great trees growing in the 
crevices. Some ofthe hills had steep sides, forming ledges or ter- 
races; aud onthe side of one of these hills was a beautiful village 
called Muzoa. The house weres built on the ledges, or in the cran- 
nies of the rocks; with little storehouses perched right on the top 
of bare boulders, which looked as if the first shower of rain would 
wash then away ; and the trees and flowering shrubs growing all about 
the village with tobacco gardens at the base, and the whole formed 
one of the most exquisite pictures 1 have seen, 

Probably few, if any, white men have passed through these hills 
and valleys before, for the people ran together to see these strange 
white men. To our surprise even the women and girls came down to 
have a look at us. At first they stood on some rocks and viewed afar 
off. Some of the men came and offered articles for sale. As the men 
found we were harmless, the women and girls came near, and seemed 
to have a good deal to say about us. 

Next morning we walked along the ridge of hills; at one place our 
guide pointed out some impressions in the rocks over which we were 
passing. We saw human footprints and others we could not recog- 
nize, At last we came to one large mound of rocks on the top of the 
hills which was the place we came to see. About оо feet below us 
lay a valley more than a mile wide, while stretching away to the north- 
west we had a ойон view, far аз the eye could reach, of broken 
country, rocks, hills, valleys, all mixed up, reminding me of Inch- 
angsee, in Natal. I gave the place of the spoorsa new name and 
called it “ The Mount of Footprints.” 

How shall we describe it? Here are thousands of impressions in 
the granite rock. Human footsteps by hundreds, some long (eleven 
inches) some short (five to seven inches) ; some of the right feet, 
others of the left feet; some going up the rocks, and others going 
down. Then, thousands of footprints of animals: lions, jackals, 
wolves, and various kinds of antelopes, and others we could not certify. 
In most places the feet are so crowded together it is difficult to sepa- 
rate them; and indeed, on the top of the mount the appearance is as 
if,a crowd of men and animals had rushed up there in a fright in some 
time of danger, and had hustled each other. 

At whatever period these foot-prints were made it must have been 
before the outer surface of the rocks hardened. The distance from 
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where the footprints begin to where they culminate on the mount, is 
about 200 yards ; while the space on the mount where they are so 
crowded is about 30 yards square. Further on, along the hills south- 
ward, Mr, Shimmin could find no sign of footprints, though the rock 
is exactly the same, Here is a problem for the learned in such things. 
A number of natives came to visit us, men, women, and children. 
They were very much interested in Mr, Shimmin's measuring and 
sketching the footprints ; they crowded round with looks of wonder 
and admiration, and followed him from one spot to another. At my 
request, one boy about eleven years of age put his foot into one of the 
smaller impressions, and his foot fitted the impression exactly. * 


So much for the narrative. May we not, then, without pretending 
to be amongst the learned, be at liberty to consider from the data 
given, the period and cause, as far as history will allow, апа natural 
facts known assist us. 

First of all, we may notice a fact well known to our Cornish miners, 
that the granite of this country, which is not one of the most early 
formation, is found to be so soft, in depths, as one miner emphatically 
called it, soft as cheese in some cases. It always hardens, as other 
rocks do in our present atmosphere, on exposure. Hence, as the 
rock was once so soft as to take the impressions, and so slippery also, 
thereby, that impressions of the human and other foot-marks do not 
exist, as if it had been a common desire to get to the top of the pecu- 
liar rock before. Then, as from a terrible fire in immense plains all 
the fierce, with other animals, as well as men, flee together with a com- 
mon fear, and lose their separate normal antipathies, — But a fire will 
not here account for the different condition of the rock so soft before 
this general stampede took place. This change forms our most diffi- 
cult point, and yet our best one for the elucidation with success, Clearly 
it did not occur during the present condition of our atmosphere on 
these grounds, as it hardens all rocks, or disintegrates all forms, 
Nor could this stampede have been one in which the heavy wash of 
equatorial rains were likely to have time given for the footprints if 
made long before a great and sudden change took place in atmos- 
pherical conditions. 

The occasional marks first of all referred to are just such as masses 
of separated granite might have by the incidental action of men and 
of BATIR only the torn out leaf of the periodical, 1 do not kuow the name of the writer 
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boys, as under common causes, in passing leave thereon. But those on 
the mount point clearly to a common flizht from some increasing, ris- 
ing cause; while there is not the least reason to consider it of a vol- 
canic or earthquake revolution. Animals do not act simultaneously 
under those causes,  Fleeing from rising waters, from a fertile val- 
ley to a hill-top, or from fire, could alone account for that. But as 
before stated a fire in the same atmosphere, whether before or after 
the stampede, could not cause the change in the surface state of the 
rock from its primitive conditon, There is but one way to account for 
it, which history, well authenticated by other means, gives as the 
key for. If prejudice will allow the examination before the account 
of the flood of Noah's day, all I think will be clear. That historical 
event gives us this; а state of the earth’s surface, soils, and rocks, 
more soft and fertilely inclined, than after it, 

Then the atmospherical change came in which had the effect of so 
altering the commanding elasticity of the human frame for health, 
that gradually the length of life, beforehand existing, was shortened. 

Thus, how different conditions of the atmosphere have by that hal- 
lowed account, existed, Now this hill of about soo feet in height 
would form the great central hope of the general habitans of this 
valley in front of it, in case of a great rising flood. But no early lia- 
bility before that time could do other than wash away some of the 
surface of the rock, if changing it at all, or footsteps had existed on it, 
But allow it to mark indelibly in the rock, the footsteps of those flee- 
ing from the flood of Noah's day, of which we have the sublime, but 
terrible account in the Bible, and all friends agree in the conclu- 
sion that at no other time under laws of natural causes could it be. 
Directly the swift waters of the rising flood attained the height above 
the hills, footsteps so caused, in fear and terror, the universal inhabi- 
tants of the valley, would be hardened by the cooling salt and fresh 
waters combined, and further secured by the new state of the atmos- 
phere resultant from the reaction of the solids generally, which had 
been over expanded by the internal bowel fires the earth, to swell to 
such proportions the waters, and necessarily the crusts also, in a de- 
gree above the normal state, perfect. Reaction to action in overplus 
is equal. EpwanD DINGLE, Tavistock, Eng. 
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NATURAL Histony—Answers TO 11 Questions. (Vol. X, p. 220.) 

I submit the following remarks in explanation of the questions; 

1. Why із іс that, Bees never store honey where it is light. 

Because һопеу;ехроѕей to light granulates, in which form it would be 
useless to the bees. To prevent actinic energy reaching the stored cells, a 
yellow screen of wax interposes, which keeps out the actinic ray of solar 
light and thus prevents the undesirable chemical changes that would 
ensue, 

The yolk of the egg owes it preservation for nourishing use during 
the albumenine evolvement to its yellow (non-actinic) color, as but for 
this intervention the yolk matter would soon “see corruption” and 
become useless for its intended purpose. 

The bee trait referred to in this question has been crystallized into 
our language in the word sincerity, which means transparency of char- 
acter, in its figurative sense of un-waxed, the Latin sine, without, and 
cera, wax, being its derivation, though it puzzled Webster to see it. 


2. The moth has a fur jacket, the butterfly none. 

‘The nocturnal habits of the moth require it, the diurnal movements 
of the butterfly do not. 

3. Leaves attract dew ; boards, sticks, and stones do not. 

Dew is condensed atmospheric moisture and as such gravitates, 
Leaves have a chemical use for dew and detain it, while “ boards, 
Sticks and stones ” have none and do not. Dew integrates the one, 
but only serves to disintegrate the others by soakage. 


4. A horse gets up fore parts first, a cow hind parts first, 

The strength for the second movement of rising is posterior to the 
horse, but anterior to the cow. 

5. Corn (maise) never rows unevenly. 

This is supposed to arise from its having opposite radials of growth 
from the cob-centers. 

6. Fish, flies, and caterpillars, though frosen solid, retain life. 

They retain life because their construction admits of frost-expansion 
without disruption. A freezing temperature only results to them in 
torpor. This intactness is well illustrated by a {rost-exposed leaden 
water pipe which, if it bas a small rubber tube within it, wilt not 
burst " though zero makes attacks.” 
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7. A squirrel comes down a tree head first, a cat tail first. 

The holding claws of a squirrel are in its hind feet, those of a cat 
in its fore paws, hence the difference in suspension. 

8, Electricity is never visible but in its form of zigzag lightning. 

Edison thinks differently as to the first point, and photography has 
proved the second an optical delusion. 

9. A horsefty will live for hours after the head has been pinched off. 

Yes, and the head of a mosgutto-hawé (libellula) will continue eatingy 
its victim separated from the thorax. One is reminded by this of the 
old punctuation puzzle: “ King Charles walked and talked half an 
hour after his head was cut off." 

10. The dragonfly can devour its own body and the dead still live. 

This seeming paradox is measurably true. 

11, Some flies thrust their eggs into the bodies of caterpillars, but 
always in such parts of the body that when the larva are feeding on the 
Hesh of the foster parent they will not eat into a vital part. Can this be 
explained? Can the fly reason? 

"There are several thousand species of the ichneumon fly and each 

, hasitsown parasitic victims among caterpillars, plant-lice, and the like. 
The ovipositing apparatus only enters the non-vitals because they 
more readily yield to the puncture, while the vital tissues are too com- 
pact for admission or after-eating. A seamstress sewing on a sus- 
pender button works on the same principle, 

The gastrophilus egui, or horse bot-fly, reasons differently, and does 
ovipositing where the animal can reach the ova with its wet tongue, by 
which means they are conveyed to their habitat, the horse stomach. 

The estrus ovis or sheep gad-fly deposits in the nostrils, and the 
larvz develop in the frontal sinuses of the sheep. 

The wormels, or bot-sores, on the backs of cattle are the ovi- 
positions of the Ayfoderma boris, or bovine gad-fly. 

The last question of the St. Louis Republican is “ Can the fly reason ?” 

Yes, all nature reasons either consciously or unconsciously, and 
externalizes what it thinks, Zam, because Г think said Dryden, and 
this an universal truth, С. B. Bacster, Vineland, N. J. 


The following replies to the questions appeared in the St. Louis 


Republican : 
т. The writer has seen bees, after the hive was filled, make comb 
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from the board on which the hive sat to the ground and fill it with 
honey with no protection against light but the shade of small trees, 


2. For the same reason that a sheep has wool and a hog, bristles. 


There is no attraction about it. Itis the office of leaves to 
throw off or exhale moisture and when the air is cool the moisture is 
condensed and remains on the surface, as the leaf is so thin that it 
also becomes cool and does not expel moisture like the stones and 
other objects which hold the heat longer and are often kept warm by 
contact with the«warm soil. 

4. They both take their choice, but there is less difference than 
appears at first, for the cow gets оп her knees ürstand the horse 
comes clean on his fore feet before raising his hind quarters. 

. There was a variety of field corn that was common years ago 
that had eight and one-half rows to the ear almost invariably. 

6. They are built that way, 

"The squirrel can flatten his hind parts and straighten his fore 
legs so that his body will tip back against the tree, being supported 
by its nails on the fore feet, while the fore claws of a cat are so curved 
that they will not catch by being shoved forward and her bind parts 
are too heavy to be balanced like the squirrel's. 

8. Did the questioner ever see an electric light ? 

9. Because he does not die suddenly any more than snakes and 
eels do. 

то. If it prefers to carry its body in its mouth whose business is it ? 

11. Itis too late to ask that question. In all that relates to propa- 
gation and self-preservation there is as much evidence of reason in 
insects as in human beings. 


Brack Амо Rep REPUBLICANS. (Vol. X, p.22.) The United 
States Republicans were so called by the pro-slavery party, These 
Republicans resisted the introduction of negro slavery into territory 
where it was not already recognized. They morally hoisted the black 
flag of no surrender against slavery. 

Red Republicans was applied to extreme democrats, who in France 
used to wear red caps. This was taken from the old Roman cus- 
tom of manumission, When а slave was manumitted a small red 
cloth cap, called the “ pileus,” was placed on his head. The Roman 
journals had red wrappers. The red capof the French Republicans 
was a Phrygian cap, but the red cap given to the Roman slave was 
sack-shaped. Jonn H. ALEXANDER. 
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SATURN AND HIS SATELLITES. (Vol. VIII, p. 65.) Prof. Paul A. 
Towne communicates the following summary of Saturn and his satel- 
lites to the Religeo-Philosophical Journal, of Chicago : А. B. 


The present recognized elements of the entire system of. Saturn are 
as follows; The primary planet has a mean distance from the sun of 
about 872,000,000 miles, and makes its revolution around the cen- 
tral body in about 294 of our years. Its rotation on its axis is accom- 
plished in to hours, 29 minutes, 17 seconds. The inclination of the 
equator to the plane of its orbit is 26° 49'. Its equatorial diameter is 
91,904 miles. Its weight is go times that of the earth; but it would 
take 746 globes like the earth to fill the space occupied by Saturn. 
The breadth of the outer bright ring is 9,625 miles; the inner bright 
ring, 17,605 miles ; the dark ring, 8,660 miles. The distance from 
the outer to the inner bright ring is 1,680 miles, The distance of the 
dark ring from the planet ts about 10,000 miles. The distance of the 
inner bright ring from the planet is 18,958 miles. The distance of 
the outer bright ring from the planet is 37,883 miles. The total thick- 
ness of the rings is only about 100 miles, so that a section of the in- 
ner bright ring is an ellipse with a major axis of 17,605 miles, and a 
minor axis of тоо miles. 

1. Mimas, the nearest of the eight moons to the primary, has 
a distance of 120,800 miles. Itis 1,000 miles in diameter, and re- 
volves about Saturn in 22 hours, 37 minutes. 

2, Enceladus has a distance of 155,000 miles, a diameter of about 
800 miles, and makes its revolution in 1 day, 8 hours, 53 minutes. 

3. Tethys is distant 191,000 miles, diameter of soo miles, and 
revolves in 1 day, 22 hours, 18 minutes. 

4. Dione is distant 246,000 miles, diameter 500 miles, and revolves 
in 2 days, 17 hours, 41 minutes. 

& Rhea is distant 343,000 miles, diameter 1,200 miles, and re- 
volves 4 days, twelve hours, 25 minutes. 

6. Titan is distant 796,000 miles, diameter 3,300 miles, and re- 
volves in 15 days, 22 hours, 41 minutes, 

7. Hyperion is distant 1,007,000 miles, diameter about 1,000 miles, 
and revolves in 21 days, 7 hours, 8 minutes. 

8. Japetus is distant 2,314,000 miles, diameter 1,800 miles, and 
revolves in 79 days, 7 hours, 55 minutes. 

The inclination of al! the orbits to the plane of the ecliptic is 23° 
18' 22", 
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WHAT А FRiEND Is, A London paper offered a prize for the best 
definition of “ What а friend is." The first definition below won the 
prize. The rest following it are other definitions received. 

1. The first person who comes in when the whole world has gone out. 


2. A bank of credit on which we can draw supplies of confidence, 
counsel, sympathy, help, and love, 

2. One who considers my need before my deservings. 
4. Thetriple alliance of three great powers, love, sympathy, and help. 
5. One who understands our silence. 


6. A jewel whose lustre the strong acids of poverty and misfortune 
cannot dim. 


7. One who smiles on our fortunes, frowns on our faults, sympa- 
thizes with our sorrows, weeps at our bereavements, and is a safe for- 
tress in all times of trouble. 


8. One who, going to the top of the ladder, won't forget you if you 
remain at the bottom. 


9. One who in prosperity does not toady you, in adversity assists 
you, in sickness nurses you, and after your death marries your widow 
and provides for your children. 


то, The holly of life, whose qualities are overshadowed in the sum- 
mer of prosperity, but blossom forth in the winter of adversity. 


тт. He who does not adhere to the saying that No. 1 should always 
come first. 


12. А watch which beats true for time, and never “ runs down." 
13. All insurance against misanthropy. 
14. An earthly minister of heavenly happiness. 


15. A friend is like ivy, the greater the ruin, the closer he clings, 
16, One who to himself is true, and therefore must be so to you. 


17. The same today, the same tomorrow, either in prosperity, ad- 
versity, or sorrow. 


18. One who combines for you alike the pleasures and benefits of 
society and solitude. 


19. One who is a balance in the see-saw of life. 


зо, One who guards another's interest as his own and neither flat- 
ters nor deceives. 


21. A nineteenth century rarity. 
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22. One who will tell you of your faults and follies in prosperity 
and assist you with his hand and heart in adversity. 


23. One truer to me tha» I am to myself. 


Piato’s Рншоѕорну. Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote, forty years 
ago, in reference to Plato and his philosophy ; 

“ Out of Plato come all things that are still written and debated 
among men of thought. Plato is philosophy and philosophy Plato — 
at once the glory and shame of mankind ; since neither Saxon nor 
Roman have availed to add any idea to his catagories,” 


ХЕВОРНАСІЅТЗ. Pope Clement XII having issued а bull forbidding 
the practice of Freemasonry, thc Masons of Italy, who continued to 
meet, for the purpose of avoiding the penalties of the bull, called 
Xerophagists. The word means literally dry divers, persons who do 
not drink, and they adopted the title, because they introduced some- 
thing like the principle of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks 
into the institution. 


QUADRATURE AND RECTIFICATION OF THE CIRCLE. Definition — 
To quadrate the circle is to find the side of a square whose perimeter 
equals that of a given circle; rectification of the circle requires to 
find a right line equal to the circumference of a given circle. Both of 
these equivlents are fulfilled by a square on a line equal to до de- 
grees of а given circle. It is impossible to quadrate the circle by the 
square on the diameter as the linear unit because the diameter and 
circumference are not in the ratio of 1 : 4. The square on the diam- 
eter as a linear unit, produces the side of a square whose perimeter 
equals a greater than that of the given circle, It is demonstrabl 
false that it requires a square whose perimeter equals that of a circle 
36, to measure the area of acircle whose circumference equals 32. 
No mathematician can extract the square root of the product of the 
diameter by 4 of the circumference without getting the side of a square 
that equals 9 plus when go degrees of the given circle equals 8. No 
expert will risk his reputation by venturing to maintain that it does 
take a square whose perimeter equals that of a greater circle to meas- 
ure the area of a less circle, which results by the square on the diame- 
ter as the linear unit; unless it can be illustrated by showing that it 
takes.a piece of tire-iron 18 plus feet long to band a wheel 16 feet in 
circumference. Now if such a marvelous demonstration can be exhib- 
ited by any blacksmith in this or any other country, we demand in the 
name and high claim of progressive science, that the above definition 
of the quadrature and rectification of the circle be changed accordingly: 

E. J. Сооржтм, Solitude, Ind. 
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NoacuiANs; Noacurres ; Noacutp#. Who are supposed, to be 
designated by these several words? J. B. W. 

The Woachians, according to Webster, were thuse pertaining to the 
antediluvian patriarch Noah and his time. 


The Noachites are Freemasons. It is the name of the 21st degree 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, the 22d degree of the Antient 
and Primitive Rite, and the 35th degree of the Rite of Mizraim, It is 
also call the Prussian Knight. It is distinct from ordinary Masonry 
by its traditions carrying it back to the building of the Tower of Babel, 
and being founded on the immutable principle of justice. The motto 
is Fiat Justitia, Ruat Calum. Thus they call themselves Noachites, 
or Disciples of Noah, while they designate all other Masons Hiramites, 
or Disciples of Hiram. When it was adopted by the Council of the 
Emperors of the East and West it became a part of the А. and A. S. 
Rite, although it is an unfitting link, and a disruption of the chain of 
legendary symbolism. The legend of the degree describes the travels 
of Peleg from Babel to the north of Europe, and ends with the follow- 
ing narrative : 

* In trenching the rubbish of the salt mines of Prussia was found 
in A. D. 553, at a depth of 15 cubits, the appearance of a triangular 
building in which was a column of white marble, on which was writ- 
ten in Hebrew the whole history or the Noachites, At the side of the 
column was a tomb of freestone on which was a piece of agate in- 
scribed with the following epitaph: ‘Here rest the ashes of Peleg, 
our Grand Architect of the tower of Babel. The Almighty had pity 
on him because he became humble.’ ” 

The dispersion of the human race in the days of Peleg has always 
been a topic of discussion among the learned, on which the symbolism 
of the degree is partly founded. 


The Noachide were the immediate descendants of Noah. The word 
is also applied to Masons on the theory derived from the “legend of 
the craft," that Noah was the father and founder of the Masonic sys- 
tem of theology. Dr, Anderson first used the word in this sense in the 
second edition of the Book of Constitutions: “ A Mason is obliged 
by his tenure to observe the moral law as a true Noachida.” But he 
was not the inventor of the name, which, as indicating a Mason, was 
derived by Anderson from the Chevalier Ramsay. 
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‘Tue LocicAL ALPHABET. (Vol. X, p.257.) The logical alphabet, 
so called, is found in W. Stanley Jevons’s treatise, “ The Principles 
of Science,” p. 54. Mr. Jevons theorizes on the alphabet as follows: 

In a theoretical point of view we may conceive that the Logical 
Alphabet is infinitely extended. Every new quality or circumstance 
which can belong to an object, subdivides each combination or class, 
so that the number of such c mbinations, when unrestricted by logical 
conditions, is represented by an infinitely high power of 2. ‘The ex- 
treme rapid increase in the number of subdivisions obliges us to con- 
fine our attention to a few qualities at a time. 

When contemplating the properties of this alphabet I am often in- 
clined to think that Pythagoras perceived the deep logical importance 
of duality; for while unity was the symbol of identity and harmony, 
he describes the two as the origin of contrasts, or the symbol of diver- 
sity, division and separation. The number four, or the Zzfractyr, was 
also regarded by him as one of the chief elements of existence, for it 
represented the generating virtue whence come all combinations. In 
one of the golden verses ascribed to Pythagoras, he conjures his pupil 
to be virtuous: 

“ By him who stampt The Four upon the Mind, 
The Four, the fount of Nature's endless stream.” 


Now four and the higher powers of duality do represent in this logi- 
cal system the number of combinations which can be generated in the 
absence of logical restrictions. Ths followers of Pythagoras may have 
shrouded their master’s doctrines in mysterious and supefstitious no- 
tions, but in many points these doctrines seem to have some basis in 
logical Philosophy. 

To a person who has once contemplated the extreme significance 
and utility of the Logical Alphabet, the indirect process becomes re- 
duced to the repitition of a few uniform operations of classification, se- 
lection, and elimination of contradictories, Logical deductions, even 
in the most complicated questions, become a matter of mere routine, 
and the amount of labor required is the only impediment, when once 
the meaning of the premise is rendered clear, The mere writing 
down of 64 combinations of six letters each is no small task, and, if 
we had a problem of five premises, each of the 64 combinations would 
have to be examined in connection with each premise, The requisite 
comparison is often of avery tedious character, and considerable 
chance of error intervenes. 

I have given much attention to lessening the manual and mental 
labor of the process. I have used a slate of this kind for more than 
twelve years, which I call a Logical Slate, and it has saved me much 
trouble, It is hardly possible to apply this process to problems of 
more than six terms, owing to the large number of combinations. 
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The Logical Alphabet. 


үп 


ү! 


Iv 


ш 
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W. SrANLEY Jevons's Prime NUMBER—8,616,460,799. (Vol. III, 
p.148; X, 234 [77]) In W. Stanley Jevons’s work on “ Scientific 
Method,” is a chapter on the “ Philosophy of Inductive Inference,” 
from which we copy the following extract, as it appeared in a London 
magazine : 

“ A person may walk into the most complicated labyrinth or the 
most extensive catacombs, and turn hither and thither at his will; 
it is when he wishes to return that doubt and difficulty commence. In 
entering, any path serves him, in leaving he must select certain defi- 
nite paths. 

“ Given any two numbers, we may by a simple and infallible рго- 
cess obtain their product, but it is quite another matter when a large 
number is given to determine its factors. Can the reader say what two 
numbers multiplied together will produce the number 8,616,460,799 ? 
I think it unlikely that any one but myself will ever know ; for they 
are two large prime numbers, and can only be re-discovered by trying 
in succession a long series of prime divisors until the right one be 
fallen upon. ‘The work would probably occupy a good computer 
for many weeks, but it did not occupy me many minutes to multiply 
the two factors together. Similarly, there is no direct process for dis- 
covering whether any number is prime or not; itis only by exhaus- 
tively trying all inferior numbers which could be divisors that we 
can show there is none, and the labor would be intolerable were it 
not performed systematically once for all in the process known as the 
Sieve of Eratosthenes, the results being registered in tables of prime 
numbers," 

We have received the solution to the problem of Mr. Jevons. which 
we publish herewith, as follows : 

If the statement of W. Stanley Jevons copied by you is correct, 
viz., that he gives the product of two prime numbers, he is in error as 
to the knowledge being confined to himself, The numbers are 89681 
and 96079. The solution is not difficult nor very tedious. 

The given number, 8616460799, is the square of 92824 + 165823 ; 
that is, (92824)?+-165823 — a, Hence, опе of the numbers is less, 
and one greater than 92824. Now let 92824 — x be the smaller num- 
ber, Then we may write (92824 — x)? -+ 22(92824 — a)--2?-- 
165823 = a, Hence, (92824 — ш) + 2042 105823 | a _ 

> 92824—х 28: 
larger number, in which x must be such a number as will make 


#7168828 4 whole number, Now as а is odd, both factors must be 
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odd; as 2x is even, in order to make the larger number odd, 
2-165823 
 92824—z - 

It may be remarked in passing that as the terminal figure of a is 9, 
the terminal figure of one number must be 1, 3, 7, or 9, and the ter- 
minal figure of the other number must be 9, 3, 7, or 1; and to make 
92824—2 odd, x must be odd and its terminal figure 8, 1, 7, or 5, 
241658234 
^ 92824—a 
as will make x integral. Freeing from fractions, we have x = 
— m mi I -185618m—165828. 

Ап attempt to solve this equation by Diophantine analysis gives 
substantially our original equation and 1 have done it by trial. 

Remembering the sets of two terminal numbers to which square 
numbers are limited, it will be readily found that no values of m the 
terminal figures of which are 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 0, can possibly make the 
expression a square ; and moreover when a value is given to m, and 
the quantity under the radical computed, it can be seen ata glance 
that it cannot be a square, In fact, in my work I extracted the root 
only a comparatively few times, As the value given to m must end in 
1, 4, 6, or 8, there are only four numbers to try out of each ten. 

On the twenty-third trial, viz, m —56, I found the expression а 
square the root of which is 8199, 

Hence, x == 3148. 92824 — x = 89681. 92824 — х + 2x + 
2m == 96079. Proof: 89681 X 96079 — 8616460799, 

I do not believe that Fermat knew any short method of telling 
when a number was prime or not ; but I have no doubt he could di- 
vide the product of two prime numbers into the two factors. 

Josian H. DRUMMOND, Portland, Me. 


Мә by the editor. After the above was іп type we received from 
Mr. Drummond a much shorter solution to the problem than the above. 


— -< 


must be even, say = 2m, 


In equation: == 2m, we have to find such a value of m 


Errata, Їп Vol. X, p, 222, seventh line from bottom, in formula 
(a), the minus sign in the denominator should be between e and Æ in 
the parenthesis. 


In Vol, X, p. 228, fourth line from bottom, x == 2 should be x — 5. 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. Will some one explain what is meant in Isaiah Lxv, tr (revised 
version) “ Prepare a table for Fortune, and that fill up mingled wine 
unto Destiny.” о. O. 

2. Where in the Bible, горат or apocryphal, is Гү: the son 
of Nun called “ The Robber " 0.0 

з. The Buddhists have the td word Aum; the Hebrews have 
Jehovah. What was the corresponding sacred word of the Zoroas- 
trians whose sacred book was the Zend-Avesta? Mason. 

4. What із the meaning of the word Pyrtphlegethon found in Ho- 
mer's Odyssey, book xiv, one of the four rivers of Pluto's dominion— 
Pyriphlegethon, Cocytus, Styx, Acheron. ACHSAH. 

. “Nimrod” speaks of lamas and emperors who delight to be 
called “ Feet and Golden Feet.” Why so called ? Joun Zane. 

6. Has “ The Egyptian Book of the Dead " been translated and 
published in English ? J. D. 

7. Why is the word Zewis applied to the son of a Mason ? I. 

8. Was there ever a city called Platonopolis in which the in- 
habitants endeavored to live and practice the doctrines of Plato? I. 

g. Are there any other words in English except Christmas, Christian, 
and that family, where the Greek Ch (X) is used in words or abbrevi- 
ations. Xmas — Christmas; Xtian — Christian, Locos. 

1o, Bishop Heber is credited with saying in his “ Life of Jeremy 
Taylor," “ I wish I had not found this in Taylor,” referring to some 
declaration, What was the objectionable matter ? Leon, 

11, Where сап а translation of the poem De Rerum Natura, by 
Lucretius (95-55 B. C.), be found? SEARCHER, 

12. Whois the author of the poems, “ Bid me to live, and I will live," 
“ Once in the flight of ages past"? SEARCHER. 

13. What is the origin of the word gammed, used in reference to 
two or more whale ships meeting, and if the weather is favorable for 


captains and sailors to visit each other ? Davip М. Drury. 
14. From what secret work is the following quotation taken, and 
who is the author ? Tupor. 


“ This boc iss nemmned Ormulum, 
For thi that Orm itt wrote," 
H What is the poem commencing “ Animula, vagula, blandula,’ 
dnd who is the author ? Turon. 
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QUESTIONS. 


1, What аге the so-called Cromiechs or Gromlechs ашай їп 
Druidical and Masonic literature ? 


2. Will some writer favor us with an article on the triune symbols 
of the ancients, and their gods? Jupiter had the /Areeforked light- 
ning ; Neptune, the ¢rident; Pluto, the /Areheaded Cerberus, etc. 


HARRISON. 
3. What is the meaning of the word Britomart,a word recently 
used as the name of a modern society ? "THEORA. 


4. Mesopotamia is а name popularly given to Warwick and Eccles- 
ton Square districts in London. This part of London is also called 


Cubitopolis. Why so called ? ‘TRAVELER, 
5. Who were the “ Searches after Truth ” so called, and what were 
their tenets, etc. ? LLEWELLYN. 
6. Whatis the “ Logical Alphabet" mentioned by Boole, De 
Morgan, and other logicians ? LLEWELLYN. 
7. Did Columbus believe that the earth was a globe when he dis- 
covered America? Туко. 


8. Find two numbers whose sum, product, and sum of their squares 
shall be equal to each other. THORNE. 


9. Who were the Chorisontes, “ Separators,” and why so pale ss 
their cotemporaries ? L. 


1. How many meanings has the period ( . ) in its several uses in 


literature ? OBSERVER. 
11, In what classic work is found the mythological production of 
“ CEdipus and the Sphinx?” Lucius SPANGLE. 


12, Who is “Non Quis? Sed Quid? A Cometite " the author of 
the book entitled “ Comet ; or, the Earth in her Varied Phases, Past, 
Present, and Future," published by E. J. Hale & Son, New Vork, 1869? 

IOwnrT. 

13. Who is the author of these lines ? о. 


“ Not for a moment God could without me endure, 
` But if 1 cease to be, then He to cease is sure. 
T am as great as God—He is as small as I ; 
He cannot o'er me be, nor I beneath Him йе” 
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Моревм NATIONAL Fracs, United States: field with seven red 
and six white stripes, and a blue canton with stars—Stars and Stripes. 

Austria ; red, white, and red (horizontally). A shield and crown 
in the white stripe. 

Belgium :. black (next the staff), yellow, and red (vertically dis- 
posed), A device in the yellow stripe. 

Denmark : a red field, with a white cross cutting it into quarters. 

France ; blue (next the staff), white, and red (vertically disposed), 

Greece ; a blue field with a white cross in the canton, and four 
white stripes. 

Holland : red, white, and blue (horizontally disposed). 

Mexico : a white flag with a black spread eagle, holding in its beak 
a green serpent. 

Norway : a гей flag, quartered by blue and yellow stripes, and the 
first quarter crossed. 

Portugal : blue and white (vertically disposed, blue next the staff). 
Shield and crown in the center. 

Prussia : a white flag, with a black eagle and a small Maltese cross 
in the top corner next the staff. 

Russia : a white flag with two blue stripes running from corner to 
corner like a St. Andrew's cross. 

Spain : red, yellow, and red (horizontally disposed). 

Sweden : a blue flag, quartered with yellow stripes, In the first 
quartered with yellow stripes. 

Switzerland : а red flag with a white cross in the center. 

Turkey : a red flag with a silver crescent and star with eight points, 

Venezuela : yellow, blue, and red (horizontally). A device in the 
yellow stripe. 


Natura NaTURANS, “ Nature operating is Nature's Creator " was 
Bruno's phrase (1550-1600) by which he meant it was not Сой who 
created all things out of : othing, but that “energizing Nature” was 
the true creative force. Not Deus creavit omnia et nihilo, but Natura 
naturans naturavit naturam, Spinoza taught that God and Nature are 
identical; and Stahl taught that God is the anima mundi, or its vital 
principle, as the soul is of the body. 


Ф 

‘Tue Five М'з. The буе M's are said to represent the five forms 
of Hindu asceticism ; Mansa, Matya, Madya, Maithuna, and Mudra 
(flesh, fish, wine, women, and gesticulation). 
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Tue Stars AND STRIPES. The American Congress, on the r4th of 
June, 1777, “ Resolved that the flag of the thirteen United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternately red and white ; that the Union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a new constellation.” As to 
the origin of the combination, and who first suggested the idea, some 
have supposed that it might have been derived from the arms of 
General Washington, which contained the stars in the upper portion, 
and three bars running across the escutcheon, There is no means of 
knowing to this day whether this conjecture is correct, but the coin- 
cidence is rather striking. There were several flags used before the 
striped flag by the Americans. In March, 1775," a union flag with a 
red field ” was hoisted at New York upon the liberty pole, bearing the 
inscription “ George Rex and the liberties of America," and upon the 
reverse, * No Popery.” Оп the 18th of July, 1778, Gen. Putnam 
raised, at Prospect Hill, a flag bearing on one side the Massachusetts 
motto, * Qui transtulit sustinet, on the other, “ An Appeal to Heaven.” 
In October of the same year the floating batteries at Boston had a 
flag with the latter motto, the field white with a pine tree upon it. 
This was the Massachusetts emblem. Another flag. used during 1775 
in some of the colonies, had upon ita rattlesnake coiled as if about to 
strike, with the motto, * Don't tread on me." The grand union flag 
of thirteen stripes was raised on the heights near Boston, January 2, 
1776. Letters from there say that the regulars in Boston did not un- 
derstand it; and as the king’s speech had just been sent to the Ameri- 
cans, they thought that the new flag was a token of submission, The 
“ British Aanual Register,” 1776, says: “ They burnt the king’s 
speech, and changed their colors from a plain red ground, which they 
had hitherto used, to a flag with thirteen stripes, a symbol of the num- 
ber and union of the colonies." A letter from Boston about the same 
time, published in the Penna, Gazette, for January, 1776, says: ^ The 
grand union flag was raised on the 2d, in compliment to the united 
colonies.” The idea of making each stripe for a State was adopted 
from the first; and the fact goes far to negative the supposition that 
the private arms of General Washington had anything to do with the 
subject. The pine tree, rattlesnake, and striped flag were used indis- 
criminately until July, 1777, when the blue union with the stars was 
added to the stripes, and the flag established by law. Formerly a 
new stripe was added for each new State admitted to the Union, until 
the flag became too large, when by act of Congress the stripes were 
reduced to the old thirteen ; and now a star is added to the union at 
the accession ôf each new State. 


PETROLEUM. Early mention of petroleum occurs in Du Halde's 
“ History of China," London, 1736, Vol. I, p. 229 : There drops from 
i mountains а certain liquor they call. Ой of stone which they burn in 
amps. 
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Tri-verbal Thought. 


Aquaintance softens prejudice 


Art is power— Longfellow, 
Beauty is truth— Keats, 
Communism means barbarism 

—Lowell. 
Comparisons are odious 

— Cervantes, 

Concentration alone conquers 

—Buzton, 
Consequences are unpitying 


Considér the end—Chilo, 


Enthusiasm creates enthusiasm 
—J. Lord. 
Error is frail—Zoroaster. ~ 
Falsehood is cowardice 
—H. Ballou. 
Genealogies tell tales 
a -—4. B. Alcott, 
Genius is intensity— Balzac. 
Gifts burst rocks— Franklin. 
Give sorrow words— Shakespeare. 
God is love—I Jonn iv, 8. 
Grace challenges grace 
— Shakespeare. 
Homes make patriots—ZJngersoll, 
Ideas strangle statutes 
—W. Phillips. 
Joy is wealth—Jngersoll. 
Kindness is wisdom— Bailey. 
Kiss the rod— Shakespeare, 
Knowledge is power— Bacon. 


Laconta — New HAMPSHIRE. 
receive its name ? 


Labor is life— Carlyle. 
Love is indestructible—Southey, 
Love is rest— Taylor. 
Make few acquaintances.—Rothschild 
Moonlight is sculpture— Hawthorne, 
Murder will out—Chaucer. 
Nature defies Бине 

R. C. Sands, 
Nature means Rar Tek ыз 
Nemesis favors genius—Disraeli. 
Nervousness is sympathetic 

— Bulwer. 
Nothing divine dies—Emerson. 
Physician heal thyself—LukE 1v.23. 
Pitchers have ears— Shakespeare. 
Politeness smooths wrinkles 

— Joubert, 
Progress is lame—St. Beuve. 
Property is robbery— Proudhon, 
Prove all things—1 Tuess, v, 21. 
Quotations confess inferiority 

—Enmerson. 
Rely on yourself—La Fontaine, 
Silence gives consent — Goldsmith. 
Spirit is infinite—Mary Eddy. 
Sunlight is painting— Hawthorne, 
Sweet is revenge— Byron. 
Thought is free— Shakespeare. 
Thoughts are wi ngo A дайыр; 
Truth will out— Shakespeare, 
Virtue is beauty— Shakespeare, 
Verity is nudity—A. de Musset. 
Wealth is power Burgess. 
Words before blows— Shakespeare. 
DEXTER. 


From whom did New Hampshire 
ORLANDO. 


New Hampshire was formerly called Zaconsa. It received its present 
naine from Captain John Mason of Hampshire, England, to whom it 
was conceded in 1629 by the Plymouth Company. 
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Tur PLANET Mars.—THEORIES OF THEOSOPHICAL Арертѕ. To the 
Editor of the Sun; Perhaps it would interest your readers to know 
what the adepts, who started the Theosophical Society, through the 
late Н. Р. Blavatsky, say about the planet Mars, That globe is so 
far away, so ineccessible, and our astronomers differ so in respect to 
many important matters, that the Theosophists cannot be blamed for 
giving a measure of credence to their own teachers, Those latter 
say that the red and omincus Mars is not inhabited just at this period, 
It is a globe that belongs to the same family as this earth, and like 
the latter, has six companion globes accompanying it around the зип, 
But those companions are not visible to one who might be upon Mars, 
because they are of a different tenuity to his matter, and so unable to 
impress the organs of vision suitable for Marsian life. Mars was in- 
habited many, many years ago by a definite number of Egos, who lived 
as we do in corporeal frames composed of the matter peculiar to the 
planet. But just as we say the third human race of earth disappeared 
eighteen million years ago, so our adepts teach that the living, acting, 
intelligent beings of Mars left that sphere millions of years since and 
proceeded to another globe — perhaps to one of the six compans 
ions of Mars where they will carry on further evolution. This emi- 
gration being not final, but only for a definite period that need not be 
stated, has left the planet or scene of former action in a state which 
to us is known as obscuration of a planetary body, during which the 
sleeping body of the globe continues to revolve around the sun obedi- 
ently to the laws of attraction and repulsion, but is devoid of what we 
might call human life. And such a state will be also the fate of this 
earth, Mars, then, being now “in obscuration,” is much covered 
with ice, and if our astronomers ever become wise enough they will 
discover such to be the fact. The presence of ice is due to the polar 
axis being such as to induce congelation. It is unnecessary, because 
futile, to refer to the manner in which the presence of active, intelli- 
gent entities affects climate, as the doctrine would receive no credence 
in these days. There may very well be great canals on Mars, but 
they do not prove the presence of living people. They are the re- 
mains, if they are canals at all, of former great structures and mighty 
works of which puny earthmen have no conception, and which they 
could not duplicate. But they are just as likely to be great fissures 
in the coat of ice, which are subject to temporary alteration by the 
sun’s heat. These ideas are a part of the great philosophy of life as 
related to our solar system and taught by the adepts. The latter gain 
their knowledge by actual investigation within the solar system and 
not by unhappy and indefinite deductions from partial facts. It is a 
philosophy which allows of no “ dead matter,” and in addition it as- 
serts the continued presence of intelligence Lehind operation of na- 
ture, but not the intel igence of an extra cosmic god ; it is the intelli- 
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gence of human minds that have been through vast experience upon 
many a planet—it is cultivated by the great brotherhood which has 
its disciples and servants among the minerals, plants and animals, as 
well as in the greater development called humanity, —New York Sun. 

WitLiAM Q. Jupce, Fellow Theosophical Society. 


“ MESCEGENATION," AND “ SUBGENATION," (Vol. X, p. 148.) 
Some years ago in an article on “ Literary Hoaxes,” I saw the author- 
ship of the “ Miscegenation " pamphlet ascribed to David G, Croley, 
then editor of the New York World, who perpetrated it as a clever 
scientific skit а/а “The Moon Hoax," etc. Advance proofs were for- 
warded to noted abolitionists, the most of whom fought shy of falling. 
in line with the unique views advanced, but the popular Theo. Tilton 
fell into the cunningly devised trap headlong and returned an enthusias- 
tic letter commendatory of the pseudo-philosophical theories therein 
promulgated, which fact furnished excellent campaign material for the 
Democrats. 

The opposing pro-slavery propagandist pamphlet, “ Subgenation,” 
I suspect was the intellectual offspring of Dr. Van Evrie, the “ fire- 
eating " editor of the New York Day-Booé, or at least of some one of 
like sentiments. J. Francis RuccLes, Bronson, Mich. 

Discourse Ат “ AMMAUSKEEG-FALLs. (Vol. X, p. 193.) Accept . 
my thanks for a copy of a discourse at Amoskeag falls in the fishing 
season of 1739, by a brother of my great-grandfather Simmons Se- 
combe, at that time a resident of what is now Manchester. I think 
that Соу, Belcher of Massachusetts and New Hampshire was present 
оп the occasion, and perhaps it was printed at his request. Belcher 
was a great friend of the preacher's cousin, Rev. John Secombe, at 
опе time the minister of Harvard, Mass., the author of “ Father 
Abbey's Will " (Notes AND Queries, Vol. IV, pp. 315-316), a queer 
medley of rhyme and nonsense, once in some repute among the fathers. 

Most likely the preacher visited his brother, my great grandfather, 
who was a resident of Manchester at that time. Tradition has it he’ 
lived somewhere near the outlet of Massabesic pond. He probably 
settled there as early as 1735 and died some five years later. The 
dates of births of his younger children I found recorded on the old 
town book of Manchester. What a change in Manchester since his time, 

DaNiEL Е. Ѕесомв, Concord, №. Н. 
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The Great Suspension Bridge Between New York 
and Brooklyn. 


We take the following account of the Great Suspension Bridge from 
the Scientific American of July 23, 1892, prepared by Charles С, Mar- 
tin, who was chief engineer and superintendent of the great bridge, 

DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Ccnstruction commenced January 3, 1870. 

Size of New York caisson, 172 X тоз feet. 

Size of Brooklyn caisson, 168 X тоз feet. 

Timber and iron in caisson, 5,253 cubic yards, 

Concrete in well holes, chambers, etc., 5,669 cubic feet. 

Weight of New York caisson, about 7,000 tons. 

Weight of concrete filling, 8,000 tons. 

Depth of tower foundation below high water, Brooklyn, 45 feet. 

Depth of tower foundation below high water, New York, 78 feet. 

Size at high water line—of New York tower, 140 X 59 feet; of Brook- 
lyn tower, 140 X 56 feet. 

Size of roof course — of New York tower, 136 X 53 feet ; Brooklyn 
tower, 136 X бо feet. 

Total height of towers above high water, 272 feet. 

Brooklyn tower contains 38,214 cubic yards of masonry. 

New York tower contains 46,945 cubic yards of masonry. 

` Size of anchorages at base, 129 X 119 feet. 

Size of anchorages at top, 117 X 104 feet. 

Height of anchorages, 89 feet front, 85 feet rear. 

Weight of each anchor plate, 23 tons. 

Length of river span, 1,5953 feet. 

Length of each land span, 930 feet. 

Length of Brooklyn approach, 971 feet. 

Length of New York approach, 1,5624 feet. 

Total length of bridge, between Park Row and Sands Street curbs, 
6,016 feet. 

Total length of structure between Center and Concord Street"curbs, 

2 „ 6,952} feet. 

Width of bridge, 85 feet. 

Height of roadway at towers, above high water, 119} feet. 

Height of towers above roadway, 1524 feet. 

Clear height of bridge in center of river span, above high water, at 
90° F. temperature, 135 feet. 

Grade of roadway, 3} feet in 100 feet. 

Maximum grade of railway, 3$ feet in тоо feet. 
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Each cable contains 5,296 parallel, galvanized steel, oil-coated wires, 
closely wrapped to a solid cylinder. 

Number of supporting cables, 4. 

First wire was run out, May 29, 1877. 

Cable making began June 11, 1877. 

Diameter of each cable, 15 inches. 

Length of single wire in cables, 3,579 feet. 

Total lengtlr of wire in four cables, 14,361 miles. 

Weight of wire, nearly one pound to 11 feet in length. 

Weight of four cables, inclusive of wrapping wire, 3,588} tons. 

Ultimate strength of each cable, 12,200 tons. 

Bridge opened for pedestrians and vehicles, May 24, 1883. 

Railway opened to passengers, September 24, 1883. 

Cost of bridge at completion, exclusive of land, $9,000,000. 

Total cost to April 1, 1884, $15,552,878. 


DETAILS OF OPERATION 
From opening of railway, September 24, 1883, to January 1, 1892: 


One cable-! -hauling engine, 3o inches diameter, 48 inch stroke ; speed, 
то revolu:ions per minute. 
One cable-hauling engine, 26 inches diameter, 48 inch stroke ; speed, 
7o revolutions per minute. 
One cable-hauling engine, 22 inches diameter, 36 inch stroke , speed, 
8o revolutions per minute. 
Greatest indicated horse-power observed, 1,093.15. 
Least indicated horse-power observed, 65.6 negative. 
Speed of hauling cable, ro} miles per hour, 
Hauling cable, 13 inches diameter, 12,000 feet long. 
No. 1, used 1,140 days, hauled 22,142,706 ton miles, 
«No. 2, used 607 days, hauled 25,492,892 ton miles. 
A * No. 3, used 393 days, hauled 20,395,073 ton miles. 
Fi “ — No. 4, used 356 days, hauled 18,923,469 ton miles. 
“ “ — Nos. 5 and 6 are still in use, 
Weight of cars—12 cars, 8 tons each, used to March s, 1887. 
“ — 12 Cars, 10 tons each, used to October 29, 1890, 
H ч 48 cars, 17 tons each, now in use. 
" “ 12 Cars, 19 tons each, now in use. 
Number of cars in service, бо, 
Number of cars in service during rush hours, 48. 
Largest number of round car trips per day, April 30, 1891, 2,159. 
Next largest number of round car trips per day, December 31, 189r, 
2,014. 
"Total EATE of round car trips made by cable, 3, 477,000 = 7,388,625 
miles, 
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Total number of round car trips made by locomotives, 78,574 — 
166,970 miles, 

Total number of round car trips, 3,555,574 = 7,555,595 miles. 

Each car is moved by cable zł miles in making one round trip. 

Weight of each locomotive, 22 tons. 

Number of locomotives in service, 6. 

Number of locomotives in use during rush hours, 5. 

Shortest headway between trains, 1} minutes. 

"Total number of railway passengers carried, 224,077,923, 

Total number of railway passengers carried for last 12 months (1891), 
39,890,205. 

Largest number of railway passengers for one month (October, 1891,) 
3,623,016. 

Largest number of railway passengers for one day (April 30, 1889), 
159,259. У 

Total number of foot passengers to June 1, 1891, 28,171,839. 

Largest number of foot passenger in one month (June, 1883), 909,100. 

Largest number of foot passengers in one week, the last week in May, 
1883, 668,456. 

Largest number of foot passengers in one day ( May 27, 1883), 163,000. 


‘THe ALABAMA CLaims. What were the Alabama Claims, so called? 
E. VAN SCHOOTEN. 


The Alabama Claims were a money demand made by the United 
States of America on Great Britaio for damage done bya corvette 
named the “ Alabama,” and built at Birkenhead for the Confederates, 
who were at war with the United States. The British Government, 
which had declared itself a neutral power, had forbidden the corvette 
to leave the docks ; but, notwithstanding this prohibition, it put to 
sea, displaying a British flag, and succeeded in destroying 65 of the 
United States vessels; but in 1864 it encountered the ‘ Кеагѕагре," 
off Cherbourg, and it was sunk. After the war, the United States 
demanded compensation, and five arbitrators met at Geneva, in 1872, 
to consider the question. The sentence of these arbitrators was to 
award damages to the amount of 3,250,000/., with interest, in settle- 
ment of the claims, The money was duly paid and a large surplus 
remained in the hands of the United States Government after all rec- 
ognized claims had been paid in full. The arbitrators were the King 
of Italy, the President of the Swiss Confederation, the Emperor of 
prah a representative of Great Britain, and another of the United 

tates, 
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SERIES.-— COMPOUND INTEREST, 
[sixtH РАРЕВ.] 
By B. Р. Burleson, Oneida Castio, N. Y. 


Although compound interest is illegal for a term of years on a debt 
where nothing has been paid, yet a person who has money to invest 
can secure it, if his interest money be promptly collected when it falls 
due, and he re-invests it at rates he is receiving. Hence, a person 
may receive compound interest on his money, and rules and tables for 
computing it are necessary. We shall undertake to show in this pa- 
per why compound interest is with propriety illegal by exhibiting the 
astounding sum that a small debt would amountto in a long period 
of time. and the utter hopelessness the creditor should entertain of re- 
ceiving it. “As compound interest falls properly under the head of 
series, we think we are justified in introducing the subject among our 
papers. The problems we shall discuss are old, yet like good wine 
they only improve with age. 

PROBLEM 18. 


If one cent, or its equivalent, had been put out. at the commence- 
ment of the Christian era at 10 % per annum compound interest, 
what would it have amounted to the first day of January, A. D. 1892 ? 


SOLUTION. 


Put Æ = £1.1^, the amount of one dollar for one year, and let А = 
the required amount. We shall then have 4 = .01(/°)1®91, or, by us- 
ing a 15 figure logarithm for 1.10, logd = 1891 log(1.10) — 2 = 
76.27356763, Whence, 

А = $18,774,000,000,00,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,090,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,00'),000,000,000,000,000 at least. 


Our finite minds cannot conceive the immensity of this amount, 

, Hence, to bring it nearer within our conception, let us try to reduce 
the characteristic 76 of the logarithm that represents it, Suppose that 
the value of A were represented by a sphere of solid gold. We will 
find the length D cf its diameter in miles. Put w= 1000 ounces, 
the weight of a cubic foot of water; g = 437.5, the number of grains 
in an ounce ; s=18,2, the specific gravity of coin gold ; v = 25,8, the 
number of grains in a gold dollar; and /— 5280, the number of 


feet in a mile. Them a cubic mile of gold is worth? E/^, Whence 


the value of 4 is represented by 4 mp cubic miles of gold, 
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and the diameter of the sphere representing this volume will be 
D> wn, + t] = es] or, resorting to logarithms, 


logD = }[log6+-log4+log v—log s—log w—log g—3log /—log т] = 
41.778.51254-76.27356763--1.41162001—1.260071387—3 
—2.640978057 —11,167901767—,497149763 ] = 19.96574597. 


2. D = 92,15,000,000,000,000,000 miles. 


This distance is so immense we are still unable to conceive its 
magnitude, We will try once more to reduce the characteristic 19 of 
the logarithm that represents it,so as to bring it nearer to our con- 
ception. We will find the time 7 in which it would take light to 
traverse the distance of this diameter. Put Z — 192,000 miles, the 
velocity of light per second ; and # = 31,556,926, the number of sec- 


onds їп a solar year. We shall have 7= 2, or by logarithms, 


log = logD—log! — logn = 
19.965745: 7—5.28330123—7.49909476 = 7.18334998, 


s T= 15,252,806 years. This result we may call very nearly ac- 
curate since we have used 15.10, and 8 figures in the mantissa of each 
logarithm employed, and the value of 7 cannot vary more than a year 
or two from its exact value. The result is hardly still within the com- 
prehension of the human mind ; but we may reasonably draw the fol- 
lowing conclusion: Were the center of such a ponderous sphere of 
precious metal as represents the value of 4 placed in the center of 
our solar system it would extend in all directions in the realms of 
space far beyond the utmost ken of mortal vision, though assisted by 
the most powerful lenses yet constructed, Arcturus and Orion and 
the faintest nebule would all undoubtedly be crowded from their 
places to make room for this mighty mass, and for ought we know to 
the contrary it would occupy the entire universe, No touch of Midas 
or dream of the alchemist would then agitate the minds of sentient 
beings, if any such existed ; but, riveted to its surface with a force 
that no finite power could lodsen, the cry for the annihilation of the 
hated mass would constantly be uttered, and the desire for gold be 
more than satisfied. 


The computations necessary for finding 4, D, and 7' involve alone 
the rules for multiplication, division, involution, and evolution, Hence, 
they are particularly adapted for determination by using logarithms. 
With the proper tables it takes but a few minutes to find their values. 
It has been a matter of much discussion recently in the Mathematical 
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Magazine, published by Artemas Martin, Ph. D., Washington, D. C., 
whether or not logarithms were of any utility in making computa- 
tions; Mr. Р. Н. Philbrick, Professor of Civil Engineering in the 
State University of Iowa, taking the stand that they are not. If Mr. 
Philbrick can find the value of 7'by the use of natural numbers alone 
as nearly correct as we have given it, and that too in аз many days 
as it can be found in minutes by using logarithms, we shall be more 
ready to acknowledge the truth of his assertion. Until he can per- 
form this feat, however, we shall pin our faith upon their utility, and 
bless the man who invented them. 


PROBLEM 19. 


What is the amount 4 of a principal Р = 100 for я == 1 year, 
and rate r — 6 % per annum, if the interest be compounded every 
instant ? 


SOLUTION, 
The amount of Pin n years at ~ % when the interest is compound- 
ed g times a year is evidently 4 = EU +5)" vira 


Expanding the right-hand member of (1) by the binomial theorem, 
we have 


= ry ng(ng—l) yt? q ng(ng—1)ng—2). 7 
a= FI x Le xor ха pee (8) 


When g = © equation (2) becomes 


M. Pe, PP "^ cpi 
4 Poe eec n] [by the 


ponential theorem] — Рг . wt. ee ee es (3 
where ¢ is the base of the Napierian system of logarithms so called. 
Whence by taking logarithms in (3) and changing to the common 
system by multiplying by the modulus of it, we obtain in inverse func- 
tions : 
А = Plog-1[.4342944857] = [when л = 1, 7 = .06, and P= 100] 
—$106.1836. _ 

Hence, we perceive that however often we compound an annual 
rate of interest it will affect the amount at the end of the year but a 
little above which it would have been had itnot been so compounded. 
_ Itis very generally known that money will double itseif. at simple 
interest in as many years as the rate per cent is contained in 100; 
but it is not so well known, however, that it will do the same very 
approximately at compound interest in as many years as the rate per 
cent is contained in 72. 
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[онн D. WiLLiAMs! “ FOURTEEN CHALLENGE PROBLEMS." In Cir- 
cular of Information, No, 3, 1890, Bureau of Education, entitled the 
“ Teaching and History of Mathematics in the United States," by 
Florian Cajori, М, S., of the University of Wisconsin, p. 96, is a refer- 
ence to the “ Fourteen Challenge Problems,” saying six of them are 
impossible, and all the others had been solved by several persons. 
As I do not have access to the Educational Notes and Queries (Vol. II, 
p. 8), I should like to see the problems reprinted in your magazine, 
noting the unanswered problems, Also, name the published works of 
John D. Williams. PHILOMATH. 


John D. Williams was a bright mathematician who was pleased to 
propose various intricate problems to his cotemporary mathematicians. 

The following problem had been proposed by some one and he 
solved and sent the solutions to France and London in 1832 : 


Divide unity into three such positive parts that each diminished by 
unity, shall have the remainders cubes. 


ННН? ниннннин? 71 
жаниннинин”-1=1. 

We reprint the “ 14 challenge problems," with the communication 
of John D. Williams which accompanied the same : 

COMMUNICATION. 

Messrs. Epitors.—It is this day six months since under the signa- 
ture of Diophantus, I proposed through the medium of your paper, to 
the mathematicians of America, a collection of. problems in Diophan- 
tine Analysis. No correct solutions having as yet been received to 
the whole of them, I take this opportunity to fulfil my pledge to fur- 
nish such, and enclosed they will come to your hands. I now desire 
to re-propose them for the ensuing six months ; and shall except from 
my challenge the Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch, LL. D., &c., &c., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., Mr. Eugene Nulty, of Philadelphia, and Professor Theodore 
Strong, of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., ouly. 

The list of gentlemen challenged stands then as follows : Professors 
Robert Adrain, University of Pennsylvania; Henry J. Anderson, Co- 
lumbia College, New York ; Benj, Peirce, Harv. Univ., Cambridge, 
Mass? Mr, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Boston, Mass. ; Marcus Catlin, Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, N. Ү.; M. Floy, jun., New York; C. Gill, Saw- 
pitts Academy, New York ; L. L, Inconnew, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Ben- 
jamin Hallowell, Alexandria, D. C, ; Charles Farquhar, Alexandria, 

aryland ; Samuel Ward, 3d*, New York. 

* I beg leave to state that on the 2d day of March last, I received 
from this gentleman correct solutions to questions 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 13, 
and 14. This I suppose is about his ne plus ultra — beyond it I defy 


him to advance, 
“Тї riper age shall with maturer force burnish his mind,” 
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It being presumed that there аге none in the United States, with 
the exception of the above list would think of attempting their resolu- 
tion. The questions proposed are as follows : 


т. Make 2°-Ьуз—а#=#--и#=[7), and %®—и#—зй—уз—[7], 
Ans, И a=7585, then z=7400, у—1665, :=6273, 104964. 


2. Make а4-4-у#=М=:г2—иЯ, and 2--&—wi— y — [7] 
Ans. If 5—697, then z—680, y—153, 2—672, w—185. 


3. Make =?428256z—[, 224750002=[], and z3:1032242—[]. 
Ans. 2—105625. 


4. 21—282562—[7), 22—750002— (7), and 22—1032242—[7]. 
Ans. т—105695. 


5. Make e-+y+s=a%, т-+-у—<, = c) and y-++-2=d3, in posi- 


tive whole numbers. пз. a=, b= 11, c= 7, у.б. 
6. Make z*£96z—[], 2?3-135z—[ ], and 2%+124=—[], 
т. 182%2+1822—[], 5602-5602, and 630%2?+6302—=[ J, 
8. Make 136?272-136x—[ ], 170%2°+170a=[], 174222-174z—[ ]. 


Make (тл) 222 (m?) z—[7], 2 nnne Fam 
эй Маке Get Pe emia =O, (таала (ni nt) 


то. Make —*# ip ary zyz 
aye Тун rE ма 
2+ = | all in whole numbers, Ans. х=96, y=135, s—=154, 


in Eee a m id ER ж , and (ni'--Zmita?-I-a*) 


12. Makea?-4-y?—[], {(х?-Ьу?)<а cube, xy—223, ete, 
=O) and (etH (4j?) — (294-95) (ау), 


13. Make x*--97104—[], 2*3-150000—[7, 2741734007) and 
27-:180576—[ ]. 


14. Find the least values of z, and y, in whole numbers that solve 
the equation z*3-940751y?—38. 
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WR" A certain teacher in this city who goes by the nicknaine of 
Professor has offered to solve the gth question for $5.00 ; I now offer 
him $20.00 to prove either its possibitity or impossibility, and shew all 
the conditions that can exist and those that cannot, 

Query. Will Professor James Renwick favor me with an explana- 
tion of the last twenty lines, Book 1, page 8, of his excellent work 
" Elements of Mechanics,” just published. 

Yours, very respectfully, Joun D. WILLIAMS. 

New York, June tst, 1832. 


Nos. t, 2, 3, 5, 10, 14, of the “ 14 challenge problems " seem to 
be taken from the first edition (1828) of Williams’ “ 250 Curious and 
Abstruse Questions " in his “ Key to Daboll's Arithmetitc," and were 
numbered 234, 235, 236, 238, 241, 240, respectively. 

As to the possibility or impossibility of solving these problems, it 
would seem that Williams had solutions to the entire number, from his 
letter to the editors he says he fulfils his pledge to furnish such, and 
enclosed them. Only four answers are given to the questions as they 
appear in Educational Notes and Queries ; yet he says he received from 
Ward answers to eight of them, and one of them is the 14th, The an- 
swers to the stb and rott are from his “ Key to Daboll's Arithmetic.’ 


Asher B. Evans says in Educational Notes and Queries, Vol. I, p. 68, 
that he proved, їп 1864, the impossibility of the r4th. Prof. Evans 
says that y?*—940751z7—1 is possible and gives the values of z and y. 
(See also Educational Times “ Reprint, Vol. XVI, pp. 34-36.) 

3—1,052,442,265,723,619,403,769,386,042,332,565,832,655,403,940,- 
191,478,220,799, 


2=1,085,077,94,859,876,434,650,947,825,813, 724,885,761,762,667, 
à 300,102,720. 


The published works of John D. Williams, as far as we know, are: 


The Mathematical Companion, containing new researches and im- 
provements in the mathematics, with collections of questions proposed 
and resolved by ingenious correspondents, Edited by John D. Wil- 
liams ; 18mo , New York, 1828-1831. 

Mathematical Questions , selected by John D. Williams. Appendix, 
Arithmetical Questions for the benefit of city and country school 
masters; 62 problems. 8vo. pp. 8. 

Key to Daboll's Arithmetic ; containing correct solutions to all the 
examples and questions, at full length, (wherever there is the least 
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appearance of difficulty in the operation,) arranged under their proper 
heads, and numbered as in the arithmetic ; to which is added a New 
Method of Solving the Irreducible Case in Cubic Equations, and ap- 
plied to the extraction of the cube root ; also, 250 Curious and Ab- 
struse Arithmetical, Mathematical, and Philosophical Questions, with 
their solutions at full length ; many of which have never before been 
published ; selected by John D. Williams from Walsh’s Arithmetic, 
Willett’s Arithmetic, and Hutton’s Mathematics. New stereotype edi- 
tion, 12mo. pp. 180, New York, 1837. 


Elementary Treatise on Algebra in Theory and Practice ; with at- 
tempts to simplify some of the more difficult parts of that science, 
particularly the solution of cubic equations and of the higher orders, 
with notes and illustrations, containing a variety of particulars relat- 
ing to the discoveries and improvements that have been made in this 
branch of analysis, and, it is believed, more new and entertaining 
questions and solutions than can be found in any other work on the 
same subject; to which is added an appendix on the application of 
Algebra to Geometry; by John D. Williams. 8vo. pp. 614. Cloth. 
Boston, 1840. 


Practical System of Algebra in Theory and Practice, in two parts; 
witb a new method of solving cubic equations and those of the higher 
orders, with notes and illustrations ; by John D. Williams. Second 
edition. 8vo. pp. 204. Boston, 1840. . 


The following are announced on the title-pages of his Algebras 
and Key as other works by John D, Williams; but they have not 
come under our observation : 

“ Key to Hatton's Mathematics, containing the Questions and their 
Solutions." *' Arithmetical and Algebraical Amusements.” * Arith- 
metic and Key." “ Key to Willett's Arithmetic.” 


John D. Williams also revised and correctd four at least of the 
mathematical works of J. Radford Young, and they were published by 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, as follows : 


Elements of Plane апа Spherical Trigonometry, (with original re- 
searches in spherical trigonometry by T. S, Davies); 8vo. pp. 148. 
Mathematical Tables, logarithms, logarithmic sines and tangents, and 
other tables ; 8vo. pp. 200. Two vols. in one, 1833. 

Elements of Mechanics, comprehending Statics and Dynamics, with 
mechanical problems. 8vo. pp. 258. 1834. 

Elements of Analytical Geometry ; with doctrine of the Conic Sec- 
tions, and the general theory of curves and surfaces of the second 
order. Svo, pp. 288. 1835. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


** Every man is а valuable member of society who by his observations, re- 
searches, and experiments produces knowledge for men,"—SMYTHSON. 


Vor. X. . NOVEMBER, 1832. No. 5. 


Precious Stones. 

"The father of jewelry was Prometheus. When he was cut loose by 
Hercules from the chains that fastened him to Mount Caucasus, he 
made a ring out of one of the links of his fetters, and in the bezel of 
it he fixed a portion of the rock. According to Pliny, that was the 
first ring and the first stone. Hebrew tradition says that the tablets 
of Moses were of sapphire, 1n Hebrew the word saffir means “ most 
beautiful" It symbolizes loyalty, justice, beauty, and nobility. 

The emerald is mentioned by John in his Apocalypse (xxt, 19). An 
emerald of inestimable value ornamented the bezel of the ring of Poly- 
crates, king of Samos. That monarch, having been all his life favored 
by fortune, determined to put his luck to a severe test. He threw the 
ring into the sea, The next day he went fishing. The record of that 
day's sport still remains unbroken. His majesty caught a fine fish and 
in the inside of the fish he found his ring. That happened in the 
year 230 of the foundation of Rome, or 523 B. C., and the ring, con- 
sidered as a talisman, was placed among the royal treasures of the 
Temple of Concord. Emeralds from India, Persia, and Peru are the 
most valuable. According to their tints and their lustre they are 
classed as Prosines, Neronianes, and Domitianes. According to Sue- 
tonius, Nero used to look at the fighting gladiators in his emerald, 
The stone is the emblem of charity, hope, joy, and abundance, It 
haff the reputation of curing epilepsy by application, and of being an 
all-round pain-killer. 

The diamond was always regarded as the most precious stone. It 
resists the hardest bodies. ‘The Pontiff Aaron wore a diamond of as- 
tounding virtues. It became obscure, and almost black, when the 
Hebrews were in a state of mortal sin, If the guilty deserved death it 
became red, but in the presence of innocence it came back to its origi- 
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nal purity and brilliancy. Riies assures us that diamonds breed, and 
that a certain princess of the house of Luxembourg had two which had 
a family in the course of a reasonable time. The same interesting 
assertion is made also by Boethius. The diamond was reputed to be 
a preserver against epidemics and poisons. It calms and foments con- 
jugal love. ‘The ancients called it “ stone of reconciliation.” It sym- 
bolizes constancy, strength, and innocence. 

The name of the precious stone in the ring of Gyges has not been 
handed down to us, but it is probable that it was the topaz whose 
wonders Philostratus recounts in the life of Apollonius. An attribute 
of the sun and of fire, being supposed to emanate from it, the ancients 
called it the golden magnet, as it was credited with the power of at- 
tracting that metal, indicating its veins, and discovering treasures, 
Heliodorus, in his story of “ Theagenes and Charicles,” says that the 
topaz saves from бге all those who wear it, and Characles was pre- 
served by a topaz from the firey vengeance of Arsanes, queen of Æthi- 
opia, This stone was one of the first talismans that Theagenes pos- 
sessed in Egypt. ‘The topaz at present symbolizes the Christian vir- 
tues, faith, justice, temperance, gentleness, and clemency, 

One of the rarest and most precious stones is the carbuncle, which 
is sometimes confounded with the ruby, from which it differs by the 
intensity of its fires, produced by an internal lustre of gold; while un- 
der the purple color of the ruby there only appear dottings of azure 
ог lacquer. Zthiopia produced the most precious ancient carbuncles. 
The Chaldeans regarded this stone as a powerful talisman. Legend 
makes the eyes of dragons out of carbuncles. Garcias ab Aorto, phy- 
sician of one of the Viceroys of India, speaks of carbuncles which he 
saw in the palace of that prince, which were so extraordinary in their 
briliancy that they seemed “rod hot coal in the midst of darkness.” 
Louis Vertoman reports that the king of Pegu wore an enormous one, 
which at night appeared to be lighted up with sunbeams, The virtues 
of the carbuncle are resistance to fire, preservation of the eyes, pro- 
motion of pleasant dreams, creation of happy illusions, and an anti- 
dote against impure air. 

The ruby is valued highest when it contains the least azure. The 
largest ruby history speaks of is said to have belonged to Elizabeth of 
Austria, the wife of Charles IX. It was almost as large as a hen's 
egg. The virtues attributed to rubies are to banish sadness, to re- 
press luxury, and to drive away annoying thoughts. At the same time 
it symbolizes cruelly, anger, and carnage, as well as boldness and 
bravery. A change in its color aunounces a calamity, but when the 
trouble is over it regains its primitive lustre, 

The amethyst, so called from the Greek amethustos, meaning “ not 
drunk," was a favorite stone among the Roman ladies, Its principle 
virtue was to draw away the vapors of inebriety from the brain. It 
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also drove away evil thoughts, and attracted the favor of princes. 

The opal, fallen from its ancient splendor, is today called an un- 
lucky stone, even by those who laugh at old superstitions ; but it once 
held a high rank among precious stones, The belief that it attracted 
misfortune was founded on a Russian legend which found its way into 
France. The Empress Eugénie had a horror of an opal. At the 
sight of one in the "'uilleries she manifested terror. That event had 
the effect of lowering the price of te stone. 

The turquoise is considered as a talisman in Persia, its native soil. 
It preserves its possessor from accidents, and insures constancy in af- 
fections. The value of the turquoise depends upon its shade and its 
size, especially its thickness. Those classed аз belonging to the old 
tock are valued very highly, — It is an emblem of youth, ot sentiment, 
and tender recollections, and the turquoise may be called the forget- 
me-not of stones, It breaks on the death of its proprietor, and it 
changes its color when he is ill. This last observation is claimed to 
be perfectly true, and is certified to by nearly all lapidaries. The 
same thing has been remarked of coral. ‘ Not only do precions stonee 
live," says Jérome Cardan, “but they are liable to get sick, to suffer 
from the infirmities of old age, and at last to die." 

‘The most precious of all stones, according to Dr, de Lignières, is 
the jade, on occount of its rarity, its extraordinary qualities, and the 
mystery of its cutting. It was regarded as a sacred stone, and nobody 
had a right to possess it except a prince of imperial blood. — Argerius 
Clutius, a famons physician in Amsterdam, at the time of the Renais- 
sance, published a work on the jade, or nephritic stone, as it was then 
called on account of its action on the renal system, At the same 
period the Italian authors spoke of the jade as a osida, and dis- 
cussed its wonderful powers for healing sciatica. The legends sur- 
rounding this stone abound in history. Good specimens of the jade 
are extremely rare, and the world is at a loss to know how the Chinese 
managed to cut it, Lecause it is so extremely hard that nothing can 
make an impression upon it. Splendid specimens of gray and green 
jade can be seen in the museum of the Trocadero. 

In conclusion, Dr. de Lignières admits the possibility of the sound- 
ness of the theory that precious stones may have healing properties. 
“ High scientific authority,” he says, “has established beyond dispute 
the reality of an action vs, vertus, or vifa, exercised by a great num- 
ber of precious stones, leaving out of the question the influence of the 


imagination, and all the phenomena of auto-suggestion.”—/igaro. 
—— 


Tue Precious Stones are twice given in the Bible but with slight 
variations, Some of those mentioned in the Apocylypse have given 
writers a diversity of opinions as to their composition. 

1 Sardius, 2 topaz, 3 Carbuncle, 4 emerald, $ sapphire, 6 diamond, 
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7 ligure, 8 agate, 9 amethyst, 10 beryl, 11 onyx, 12 jasper. — Exopus 
xxvm 17-20. т Jasper, 2 sapphire, з chalcedony, 4 emerald, 5 sar- 
donyx, 6 sardis, 7 chrysolite, 8 beryl, © topaz, то chrysoprase, 
11 jacinth, 12 amethyst.—REVELATION XXI, 19-20. 

CnoMLECH. (Vol. X, р. 257.) А cromlech is a huge flat and ob- 
long stone, placed in a sloping position, and supported by pillars of 
unhewn and perpendicular stones. There were many of them at one 
time in Ireland, and they are supposed to have been Druidic altars for 
sacrifice, Their massiveness has defied the ravages of time and revo- 
lutions. There is one of them yet in Glansworth, Ireland, which has 
a surface of 25 by 6 feet. The simplicity of their structure bespeaks 
for them a high antiquity. Mr. Moore, in his * History of Ireland," 
says that remotely they were called in Irish “ Bothals, or houses of 
God." This is very near to the Hebrew word Bethe’, The Druids in 
ancient Ireland had no temples. Instead of them, on a hill, in an 
oaken grove, and if possible near a flowing stream, they enclosed a 
circle, having a diameter of from 70 to тоо feet, and in the center of 
it raised a cromlech, around which on certain days, the inhabitants 
marched, and always in the direction of the sun, 

Near Keswick, in Cumberland, England, is another specimen of 
these Druidical symbols. The most stupendous circular temples 
were those of Stonehenge and Abury, the latter being three miles 
in length. The body of the temple at Classerniss, in the island of 
Lewis, sacred to the sun and the elements, is a relic of the Druids, 


OnMULUM. (Vol. X, pp. 256.) Ormulum is a series of metrical 
homilies, Named also Orm, or Ormin. So called from the supposed 
name of the author, Orm, or Ormin, The subjects of the homilies were 
supplied by those portions of the New Testament which were read in 
the daily service of the church, The following is only a fragment of 
the preface or proem : ** This boc iss nemmned Ormulum, 

For thi that Orm itt wrokhte.” 


Oria Жбүрт!АсА. Discourses on Egyptian Archzology and Hiero- 
glyphical Discoveries. By George К. Gliddon. London, 1849, On 
the title-page is “ Qui si fa que che si за; Esi sa quel ehe ti fa.” 
Will some translate this into English ? Отто. 


Errata. Vol. X, p. 302 : second line, for я-{-2 read n--1; fourth 
line, for тол? read 157°. B.F. 
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Ancient HEREDITARY TALISMANs. Some of these talismanic sym- 
bols are mentioned in history and the classics, as follows : 


AGAMEMNON’S SCEPTRE. 


“King Agamemnon arose, holding the Scepfre, having been laboriously 
wrought by Vulcan who in the first place gave it to king Jove, the son of 
Saturn, and Jove in turn gave it to his messenger [Mercury] the slayer 
of Argus, But king Mercury gave it to steed-taming Pelops, and 
Pelops again gave it to Atreus, shepherd of the people. But Atreus, 
dying, left it to Thyestes, rich in flocks ; but Thyestes again left it to 
Agamemnon to be borne, that he might rule over many islands, and 
all Argos. Leaning on this he spoke words amongst the Greeks,"— 
{Шаа | translated by Theodore A. Buckley), п, 100-109. 


“ The king of kin 
High in his hand U 


To rich Thyeates next the prize descends; 
And now the mark of Agamemnon'a reign, 
Subjects all Argos, und controls the niain.""—Itiad, Pope's Translation, 
This sceptre, like that of Judah (Genesis хілх, то), is а symbol of 
the far-famed and wide-spread dominion of the house of the Atrides. 
Grote (Vol. p. 212) says that the sceptre is traced through the hands 
of Hermes ; he being the wealth-giving god, whose blessing is most 
efficacious in furthering the process of acquisition.” 
In Quintus Calaber (Dyce's Se/ections p. 43) the Sceptre is symbol- 
as a Cu, and poetized as follows ; 


Then 

Golden, and framed by art divine (a gilt 
‘Which to Almighty Jove lame Үш сып brought 
‘Upon his nuptial day, when he espoused 


And left, with his wealth, to be possessed 
пе to great Laomedon 
and last to Priam’s lot it fell." 


н THE STAFF OF ADAM, 

It is stated in the Rabinnical writings by Rabbi Eliezer that a cer- 
tain staff was made from the Tsabzn Tree of golden leaves, and that 
these golden leaves were an apocalypse of wonders. That the Staf 
was created between the stars, that is in the evening, and was given 
to the first man in Paradise, Rabbi Eleizer continues: 

“ Adam gave it to Enoch; Enoch to Noah ; Noah to Shem ; Shem 
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to Abraham; Abraham to Isaac; Isaac to Jacob. Jacob carried it 
along with him into Egypt, and gave it to his son Joseph. When Jo- 
seph died, his household of goods were seized and carried to the pal- 
ace of Pharaoh. When Pharaoh saw the staff, and read the inscrip- 
tion on it, he had a great esteem for it, and planted it in the midst of the 
garden which belonged to the house of Jethro that he and Jethro might 
only view and read the inscriptions on the staff. No others ventured 
to come near it. But Moses when he came into the house of Pharaoh 
and entered the garden of Jethro, saw the staff, and reading what was 
inscribed thereon, laid hold of it and carried it away. Afterwards 
Te said of Moses, “ This man wil! deliver Israel out of Egypt.” 
ethro then gave his daughter Zipporah to wife to Moses.” 


Tue “ FOURTEEN CHALLENGE PROBLEMS" (Vol, X, pp. 270-271.) 
Williams says he received the correct solutions to Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
10, t3, 14. You only give the answers to the first six of these Nos. 
What are the answers to Nos. 13 and 14? Then the six problems, 
said to be impossible by David S. Hart ( Tte Analyst, Vol. П, p. 138), 
would be Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12. BENJAMIN. 


Tue Decatocve or Moses. Gregory Nazianzen, in one of his 
poems entitled “ The Decalogue of Moses," gives the following : 


Теве ten laws Moses formerly engraved on tables 
Of stone; but do thou engrave them on your heart. 
Thou shalt not know another God, since worship belongs to me. 
‘Thou shalt not make x vain statue, a lifeless image. 
Thongh shalt not call on the great God in vain. 
Keep all sabbatli, the sublitne and the shadowy. 
‘who renders to his parents due bonor. 


3 
Falsa, and Ше desire of another's, the seed of death. 


Pirate's LETTER TO TiBERIAS : “ I have at length been forced to 

consent to the crucitixion of Jesus Christ, to prevent a tumult among 
` the Jews, though it was very much against my will. For the world 

never saw, and probably never will see, a man of such extraordinary 
piety and üprightness. But the high-priests and Sanhedrim fulfilled 
in it the oracles and their prophets and of our sibyls. While he hung 
оп the cross, a horrid darkness, which covered the earth, seemed to 
threaten its final end. — His followers, who profess to have seen him 
tise from the dead and ascend into heaven, and acknowledge him for 
their God, do still subsist, and, by their excellent lives, show them the- 
worthy disciples of so extraordinary a master. І did all I could to 
save him from the malice of the Jews, but the fear of a total insurrec- 
tion made me sacrifice him to the peace and interest of your empire.” 
—Acts of Pilate, quoted by Justin Martyr and Tertullian, 


The Language of Our Temples. 


Europeans travelling in India must have seen that our temples, in 
whatever part of India they might be, have à uniformity of. construc- 
tion among them ; most of them seem to be built after a certain mod- 
el plan of some, as it were, very ancient Public Works Department. 
The reason is that the temples are all symbolical; they have а lan- 
guage of their own, a language that is taught only verbally by the 
Gura (preceptor) to his Chela (disciple). The basic symbol of a tem- 
ple is an equilateral triangle, having Birth at the left hand corner, 
Death at the right hand corner, and 4mrifan (immortality) at the top. 
The base line would therefore represent the present condition of 
Humanity, the condition mentioned in the Bhavaga Geeta (1X, 21), 
and elsewhere, It represents Life, which is талат in Sanskrit, 
meaning the state of existence of Jeeva. This base line becomes the 
platform or plinth of the temple, and with the steps leading to it, 
symbolizes the present condition of Humanity, the steps meaning the 
previous stages we have passed through. 

"The second part of the temple consists of the four walls, which are 
cut into nlches ; they represent th2 four great religious systems of this 
world, namely, the Religion of Bhakti, or Love; the Religion of 
Gnanan, or Knowledge: the Religion of Xarma, or Action ; and an- 
other which I do not remember. The niches stand for the different 
religious sects. 

The third part is the roof, pyramidal or conical, on the top of which 
is placed a rod or trident vertically, the rod being the fourth. This із 
Brahma-Vidya (Cognition of Universal Spirit) standing оп and unit- 
ing in itself all the religious systems of the world. This part ie fre- 
quently cut into steps. The rod represents Gnanan, or more prop- 
епу, Таша Gnanan, or Knowledge of Reality. 

Then comes theDvaram, or the door; the door must be either on 
the Southern wall or on the Western wall, so that the worshipper on 
entering must face either the North or East. It is said that Gnanan 
comes from the North, where the Devas (Gods) reside, and the rites 
and ceremonies from the Fast. 

The sixth is the space inside the temple; the seventh is the idol. 
I do not think it is necessary to write anything on the last two por- 
tions, and hence leave them to the intuition of the reader, Shiva, the 
third of the Hindu Trinity, has seven faces, but only five are allowed 
to be given out, and the sixth and seventh are always kept in secret. 
The mysteries connected with the sixth are only to be divulged to 
Chelas of certain grades, while the seventh, the last, is known only to 
the Deckshitas, or the Initiates, There are certain instructions that 
are never expressed in language, but filtered, as it were, into the mind 
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Used 


visit the temples and learn the lessons they teach, which act becomes 
a source of pleasure to him. 
The temples also represent our body, and the idol, the ivatwa 
(the Spirit) residing in thé middle Chakram (plexus), Bnahata, 
Whatever way it is looked at, the Hindu temple bas a. deep signifi- 
сапсе to those who do not look upon our ancient ancestors as little 
better than barbarians, our SAas/ras as all full of fables and absurdi- 


ties, and our ancient Hindu civilization as but tle effect of Eastern 
imagination —H. P. MunxHeRji, Fellow of Theosophical Society, at 
Burhampore, Bengal, India. 


Hiram, ов Huram, (Vol, VIII, p. 361.) Hebrew Hirm, or Hurm, 
meaning “ noble-born. The more correct pronunciation, according 
to the true value of the Hebrew letters, is Khuram or Khurum; but 
universal Masonic usage renders it now impossible, or at least, inex- 
pedient, to make the change. The name of the King of Tyre is spelled 
Hiram every in the Scriptures, except in I Chronicles xvi, 1, where 
it occurs as Huram, In this place the original Hebrew text is Hiram, 
but the Masorites in the margin direct it to be read Huram. In our 
authorized verson the name is spelled Aram, which is also the form 
used in the Vulgate and in the Targums, Тһе Septuagint has Chei 
ram, The word Adiffis translated II Chronicles tv, 16, “ his father." 
The latter part of the verse in the original is as follows: Shelomoh 
Jamelech Hbif Huram gnasah. Yn the Vulgate it is “ Hiram pater ejus." 
Luther took the correct view of the subject translating the word as an 
appellative, “ So now I send you a wise man who has understanding, 
Huram Abif.” 


“ ONCE IN THE FLIGHT OF AGES PAST" (Vol. X, 256.) Thisisthe 
first line of James Montgomery's piece entitled “ The Common Lot,” 


* Вір ME TO LIVE, ANDI WILL LIVE" (Vol. X, p. 256.) This is 
in Robert Herrick's works, being a lyric, “ To Anthea, who may com- 
mand him anything." 
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CLovis Frac, (IX, p.40.) Clovis is from ап old German word 
Chlodwig and means “ famous warrior," The modern German word 
is Ludwig, and the French is Zouis. Clovis was the first Christian 
king of the Franks; he was born A. D. 465, and by the death of his 
father, Childeric, became king of the Salian Franks, whose capital 
was Tournay. After having overthrown the Gallo-Romans under 
Syagrius, near Soissons, he took possession of the whole country be- 
tween the Somme and the Loire, and established himself in Soissons, 
In 493 he married Clotilda, daughter of a Burgundian prince. His 
wife was a Christian, and earnestly desired the conversion of her hus- 
band, who, like most of the Franks, was still a heathen. Ina great 
battle with the Alemanni at Tolbiac (Zulpich), near Cologne, Clovis 
was hard pressed, and as a last resource, invoked the God of Clotilda, 
offering to become a Christian on condition of obtaining the victory. 
The Alemanni were routed, and оп Chrismas day of the same year 
Clovis and several thousands of his army were christened by Re- 
migius, bishop of Rheims. The reception of Clovis into a church by 
a bishop in connection with Rome tended greatly to secure the su- 
premacy of orthodoxy over Arianism,of which at that time most of the 
Western Christian princes belonged. Pope Anastasius, who fully ap- 
preciated the importance of this gain, saluted Clovis as the * Most 
Christian King." In 507, love of conquest concurring with zeal for 
the orthodox faith, Clovis marched to the southwest of Gaul against 
the heretic Visigoth Alaric II, whom he defeated and slew at Vouglé, 
near Poitiers, taking possession of the whole country as far аз Bor- 
deaux and Toulouse; but he was checked at Arles, in 507, by Theo- 
doric, king of the Visigoths. Clovis took up his residence in Paris, 
where he died in 511. Clovis in several instances used the Arianism 
of other Christian princes as a pretext for war and conquest and he 
stained his name by cruelly murdering a number of his own relations 
whom he looked upon as dangerous rivals ; but the writers of the Ro- 
man church assert that he was chaste, and just toward his subjects. 

The Clovis flag dates from the conquests and exploits of this king: 


It was not Clovis, but Clotaire, king of France, who exclaimed on 
his death-bed, “ Oh how great must be the King of Heaven, if he can 
kill so mighty a monarch as I am." 
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Waste Basket of Words. 
[From “ Journal of American Folk-Lore,” Vol. V, No. XVI, pp. 61, 145.] 


Tn 1656 there was published in London, a book of culinary and 
medical rsceipts which had been collected for Queen Henrietta Maria. 
The book was called * The Queen's Closet Opened,” and it contained 
many words which have now become obsolete, and many which were 
used in an entirely different sense from their modern one. I give a 
few such with the clauses of sentences in which they are found : 

Coffin. “ Put your strak in a deep coffin.” “ A coffin of paste” 
“ Make your coffin what-fashion you please.’ 

Coast. ‘ Take the thinnest end of a coast of beef.” 

Froize. “ Fry them like a froize.” 

Simper. “ Let it stand and simper over the fire.” 

Strike, “ Take one strike of malt and one of rye." 

Welt. “ Loosen it with a knife and whelm it into a dish.” 

Wame. " Give them a little wame or two.” “Set it on the бге & 

it seethe two or three wames." “ Hold your Salmon by the tayl 
teret him have а ате,” 

Jag. " Cut him with a jag asunder.” 

Scotch. “ Scotch them grossly with your knife.” 

Broack. “ Broach it on a broach not too big, and be careful you 
broach it not thorow the best of the meat.” 

Killar. “ Put your cheese in akiilar that haste a waste in the 
bottome.” This is probably keeler. 

Thrume. “ Put it into the Fat and thrume it night and day.” 

Sleet. " In the morning sleet off the Cream in a bottle and put the 
sleet milk into a tub.” 

Sucket. “ To Candy Suckets of Oranges & Lemmons.” 

Fils, “ Orange pils, “ Take away that spongious which under the 
yellow pils.” “Putin lemmon pil.” “ Pillings of goose horn." 

Searce, “Take searced sugar," “ Rice flour finely searced.” 

Contagition. ‘ Persons infected with contagition.” 

Mot. “ Put it in a cheese mot." 

Leer, “ Put in a leer of butter," — " A leer of butter & lemmons," 

Slake, ‘ Two or three slakes of mace," 

Uncomb, А sore finger. 

Tents, “ Roll up small like tents," ** Make it in tents." — ALICE 
Morse EARLE, Brooklyn, №, Y. 
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I am indebted to my cook for the following words, which are novel 
tome: 
, Gorm. An epithet implying a high degree of excellence or supe- 
riority, “Сап she cook? ” ‘ Lord, she's a regular gorm of a critter.” 
Sprawl, Power of extended activity. In reply to a question about 
another cook, the reply was, “ Oh, well, she's got no sprawl to her," 
Plug. To move in a heavy or clumsy manner. “He went plug- 
ing along without looking to the right or left." — Авву L. ALGER, 
oston, Mass, 


Sculch, This word isin common use in Newcastle, N. H., as 
meaning any useless thing, or refuse, but is never applied to persons. 

Gorm. This is almost a synonymous word ; it has perhaps a shade 
of disgust, or contempt, in excess of “ sculch."—]JoHN ALBEE. 

Plug. Of Mrs. Alger’s three words, onc only, “ plugging,” is new 
to me, and may have been originally a perversion of “ ploughing.” 
“ He went ploughing along." In that very amusing book, * In Gipsy 
"Tents," a young girl describes a drunken old man, walking on through 
the lanes at night. “He never spoke, but just went boring on like 
some old hedgehog " (p. 178). This seems much the same associa- 
tion of ideas. 

Sprawl, This word, in the sense of vigor or force, is not uncom- 
mon to rural New England, and I have heard it even in Boston. It 
seems akin, by the association of sound, to “ spry,” “ spunk,” “ spirt.” 

Gorm. А very local word, which I have heard in but two places. 
In an old notebook of my own, kept in 1851, I find the entry, “ gorm- 
ing,” gawky, or awkward. Amesbury, Mass. Some twenty years ago I 
heard it from a man mending a road near Bethlehem, N. H. who 
described the gigantic family of Crawford, the white mountain pio- 
neers, as being “all gorming men,” that is, large and powerful. Twice 
only have I thus encountered the word “ gormed ” as a sort of oath, 
> ‘When I go а looking and looking about that theer pritty house of 
our Emily’s, I'n—I'm gormed,” said Mr, Peggotty with sudden em- 
phasis; “ theer! I can’t say more — if I don't feel as if the littlest 
things was lier, a’most.” The vast weight attributed to the assevera- 
tion seems to convey the same meaning of bigness and substance — 
T. W., Hiccinson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bellygut, Bellyhump, Terms used in “coasting.” To lie on а 
sled with the face down. 

Bumsquissie, А term of таШегу. “ O bumsquizzle | 

Clip. Ablow, “ To hit him a clip.” 

Garble. To рате " drugs, that із, to sort them, and free them 
from impurities, 
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Patter. То work in а fussy manner, Some аз “ potter,” " putter,” 

Putty-head. А term of reproach, Softhead, stupid. 

Whip-stich, Ап expression of time. Ап instant, moment. “ Why, 
every whip-stich you see so and so.” 

The following phrases are reminiscent of my boyhood in Maine : 

“ He has pt got a bit of *sprawl'" ‘If he had the sprawl of a 
louse,” These were spoken of a shiftless fellow who seemed unabled 
to provide properly for his fatnily. 

“ A great ' gorming ' (that is awkward) creature," “ ‹ Gormed" all 
over the table.” The last was said of one whose table manners were 
not up to the rural standard. 

Bellybunt. This word, in common use in the Kennebec valley, I 
find to be familliar to several acquaintances as formerlly used in other 
sections of Maine. Boys in Allston, Mass., when riding flat on their 
sleds with their faces down, are now said to ride “ Bellybumps.” 


Kneebunt. Another coasting term, used to denote the side-saddle 
fashion of riding the sled, 


When a boy throws himself ona sled in motion in elther of the 
positions noted, he “ bunts,” or “ thumps,” or “ plumps," etc., upon 
it, according to the manner of speech in his locality.-JAMES C. BROWN, 
Brighton, Mass. 


а 

Tue SourH Sea Company. What is meant by the“ South Sea 
Company ” occasionally mentioned in the press ? LLEWELLYN. 

The South Sea Company was projected by Robert Harley for the 
purpose of relieving the nation of the floating debt which amounted at 
then at about $10,000,000. The plan was to sell this debt to a num- 
ber of merchants, who were to be guaranteed six per cent interest, and 
to have a monopoly of the South Sea trade. The buyers of the debt 
were incorporated by royal charter as the “ South Sea Company,” and 
certain taxes were set aside to pay the annual interest, which amount- 
ed to 6000 ooo/. June 27, 1711, а capital cf $4,000,000 was raised 
for the company undera royal commission. February 18, 1715, the 
Prince of Wales was made a Governor, and February 3, 1715, the 
king himself, George I, was a Governor, April 7, 1720, the company 
offered to parliament to take into its hands the whole national debt, 
amounting to nearly £31,000,000. 

"This scheme was the precursor of the “ South Sea Bubble," “ Mis- 
sissippi Bubble," and other similar organizations. 
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THE Jews’ Creep. What is the religious belief of the Jews ? 
CHRISTIAN. 

A summary of the religious views of the Jews was first compiled in 
the eleventh century by the second great Moses (Maimonides), and 
it continues to be with the orthodox Hebrews the Jewish confession of 
faith to the present day. The thirteenth century undoubtedly opened 
the epoch of Jewish faith by a full appreciation and recognition of the 
creed as formulated by Maimonides. It was said of him at the 
time that “from Moses (the Lawgiver) to Moses (Mendelssohn) 
there was none like Moses (Maimonides), Неге is the confession : 


1, I believe, with a true and perfect faith, that God is the Creator, 
(whose name be blessed), governor, and maker of all creatures ; and 
that he hath wrought all things, worketh, and shall work forever. 

x 1 believe, with perfect faith, that the Creator (whose name be 
blessed) is one; and that such a unity as is in him can be found in no 
other ; and that he alone hath been our God, is, and forever shall be. 

T believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator (whose name be 
blessed) is not corporeal, пог to be comprehended with any bodily 
properties ; and that there is no bodily essence that can be likened 
unto him. 

4. I believe, witha perfect faith, the Creator (whose name be 
blessed) to be the first and the last; that nothing was before him, and 
that be shall abide the last forever. 

I believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator (whose name be 
blessed) is to be worshipped and none else. 

6. Ibelieve, with a perfect faith, that all the words of the prophets 
are true. к 

7. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the prophecies of Moses our 
master (may he rest in peace) were true ; that he was the father and 
chief of all wise men that lived before him, or ever shall live after him, 

8. I believe, with a perfect faith, that all the law which at this day 
is found in our hands was delivered by God himself to our master 
Moses (God’s peace be with him), 

9. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the same law is never to be 
changed, nor any other to be given us of God (whose name be blessed), 

10. I believe, with a perfect faith, that God (whose name be blessed) 
understandeth all the works and thoughts of men, as it is. written in 
the prophets ; he fashioneth their hearts alike, he understandeth all 
their works. 

11, I belieee, with a perfect faith, that God (whose name be blessed) 
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will recompense good to them that keep his commandments, ап | will 
punish those who transgress them. 

12. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the Messiah is yet to come; 
and although he retard his coming, yet I will wait for him till he come, 

13. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the dead shall be restored to 
life when it shall seem fit unto God the Creator (whose name be blessed, 
and memory celebrated without end. Amen). 

Reformed Judiasm, which is also called Progressive, rejects the belief 
in the coming of a Messiah; the gathering of the Hebrew people to 
Palestine to form a separate government, and to restore the ancient 
customs and sacrifices and the Levitical priesthood ; the resurrection of 
the body and the last judgment дау; and the authority of the Tal- 
mud above any other collection of commentaries to the Bible. АП 
these doctrines are found in the orthodox catechisms, rituals, and 
prayerbooks, The doctrines as propounded by Moses Maimonides are 
considered orthodox by the Jews. The first reformer of Judaism was 
Saadia been-Joseph, of Fayum, who flourished in the first half of the 
tenth century, according to Dr, Isaac M, Wise,a Hebrew savant; 
the second reformer to formulate the belief for the chosen people was 
* the famous bedy-physician of the calif of Cairo, Rambam, known as 
“ the classical Moses Maimonides.” They believe in Zechariah хуз, 9, 
** And the Lord shall be king over all the earth; іп that there shall 
be one Lord, and his name one.” 

The Hebrews in the United States number over half a million. 

The descendants of Jacob, to whom the law was given by Moses, 
are comprised under the family or nation of Shemites, a people of 
many fates and many names, called inthe Bible the people of God; 
by Mahommed, “ the people of the Book” ; by Hegel, “ the people 
of the Geist" ; and now generally known as Hebrews, Jsraclites, Fews. 
The faith originated with patriarch Abraham in an age of polytheism ; 
he became the founder of monotheism by a prompt recognition of the 
one living and /rue God ; and from that remote day to this, all the 
Jewish people pride themselves on being “children of Abraham.” 
“ Abraham is our father ” (John vin, 39). 

The Assyrians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, and Carthaginians all 
possessed a nearly identical religion, but one that lacked the essential 
features of the Jewish religion. 
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Етүмогосу AND Derinition. There is so much imperfection to 
note and query in our diction-areas, or, as the common spelling is, dic- 
tionaries, that I would like to suggest to you (with the help of your 
etymological readers), the possible enrichment of your pages, by brief 
references to the dubious, and often erroneous, definitions of Web- 
ster’s great International. I am often surprised at the shallowness of 
Webster’s explanations, and sorry that so magnificent a collection of 
the “ symbols of speech " should not define truly, and furnish indis- 
putable accuracy of meaning for our rising students and future orators. 
This is so entirely within the province of your NOTES AND QUERIES, 
and its readers are so in touch with this subject, that a few pages oc- 
casionally penetrating the Websterian crust could not fail to benefit 
the publication we so thankfully get from your press. The kind of 
criticism I would suggest I will illustrate. I will make the word 
nonsense my text since it is that I so much regret to often find in Web- 
ster’s responses to verbal investigators. 

Nonsense, Webster makes иол (not) the prefix to sense (thought), 
or non + sense, which is truly nonsense, We commonly hear the ex- 
pression (as an excuse for levity of manner) : 


“ A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
And it is that kind of nonce-sense or single-occasion sense th.t I want 
to assist to its proper place in our language. 

To suppose intelligent people ve/is# the negative of sense, is abuurd 
in the extreme. They do no such thing. What they laugh over, and 
grow fat upon, in their moments of relaxation is that wholesome 
sense that sparkles for the once, and for the moment arouses the keen- 
est pleasures, in their bones, Webster to the contrary nothwitstanding. 

C. В. В., Vineland, N. J. 

Tue Lion AND THE Unicorn. Ever since 1603 the royal arms 
have been supported as now by the British lion and the Scottish uni- 
corn; but prior to the accession of James I, the sinister supporter was 
a family badge, Edward III, with whom supporters began, bad a lion 
andeagle; Henry IV,an antelope and swan; Henry V, a lion and 
antelope; Edward IV, a lion and bull ; Richard III, a lion and boar; 
Henry VII, a lion and dragon ; Elizabeth, Mary, and Henry VIII, a 
lion and greyhound. The lion is dexter, that is to the right hand of 
wearer or person behind the shield. 
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Respect FOR THE Doc. The sacred books of the Parsees are full 
+ of reminiscences of the respect borne by the primeval Iranian to that 

friend of man—the dog : 

“Creator! What is the penalty him for who wounds a cattle- 
dog dangerously, so that its living power is weakened ?” 

And Ahura-Mazda answered : 

“Eight hundred blows with the horse-goad, and eight hundred with 
the graoshécharana,” 

“ Creator! What is the penalty for him who wounds a village-dog 
dangerously, so that its living power is weakened ? ” 

And Abura-Mazda answered : 

‘Seven hundred blows with the h` rse goad, and seven hundred with 
the graoshécharana.” 

“ Creator! What amount of sin does he contract who gives insuffi- 
cient food to a cattle-dog ?” 

And Ahura-Mazda answered : 

“The same amount of sin as if he had given bad food to the master 
of an illustrious house in the material world.” 

“Creator! What amount of sin does he contract who gives insuffi- 
cient food to a street-dog? ” 

And Ahura-Mazda answered : 

“The same amount of sin as if he had given bad food to the mas- 
ter of a second-rate house in the material world.” 

“ Creator! What amount of sin does he contract who gives bad 
food to a puppy? " 

And Ahura-Mazda answered : 

“The same amount of sin as if he had injured by giving bad food to 
a human child.” 

“I, Ahua-Mazda, I have created’ the dog, clothed him, and shod 
him. When he is well and by thy hearth, then the thief and the wolf 
will not come nigh thy village, and rob thee of thy goods.” 


Ѕумвоілс LANGUAGE. ‘ When we speak of the Sr of God, we use 
symbolic language. The Egyptian drew the symbol. The Hebrew 
Scriptures teem with symbolic passages, but the Jew was fordidden to 
make a graven image of God. The second commandment therefore 
forbids the abuse of idolatry, not the principle, For such expressions 
as ‘He came riding upon the wings of the wind,’ ‘ The eyes of the 
of the Lord are over the righteous,” “ His right hand hath the preém- 
inence,’ ‘The Ancient of Days,’ ‘He sitteth upon his holy seat," 
‘Turn Thy face from my sins,’ call up images before the mind 
thoroughly human, and the objection to their representation in sculp- 
ture or painting, was lest the Jew should halt at the physical expres- 
sion of God's being, and not advance to the idea of his moral being,” 
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Josnua — THe Rosser, (Vol. X, р. 257.) John Kitto, in his 
“ Biblical Cyclopedia,” Vol. II, p. 154, gives an account of the epi- 
thet, “ the robber,” as having been applied to Joshua the son of Nun. 
There occur some vestiges of the deeds of Joshua in other historians 
besides those of the Bible. Procopius mentions а Phcenician inscrip- 
tion near the city of Tingis in Mauritania, the sense of which was: 
“ We are those who fled before the face of Joshua the robber, the son 
of Nun." (See De Bella Vandalis.) 

Suidas, in his article on Chanaan, has the following as from the 
same ога similar source: “ Weare the Canaanites whom Joshua. 
the robber persecuted.” 

A letter from Shaubech, king of Armenia Minor, in the Samaritan 
Book of Joshua, (ххуп) styles Joshua Zupus Percussor, " the murder- 
ing wolf’; or, according to another reading in the Book Fuchasin (p. 
154), Lupus Vespertinus, “ the evening wolf.” The letter of Shau. 
bech is as follows : 


“ From the assembly of the giants, the confederated, well-known, 
far-famed, victorious, triumphant, mighty in courage, protected with 
armor, and the foremost of all mortals. 

To Yûshuå the shepherd, the son of Nun, and to his people. 
Peace from us unto you, 

We know, O murdering wolf, what thou hast done in the cities of 
our associates, and that thou hast in murder destroyed all of their 
leaders and sent them down to the bottom of the lowest depths, and 
hast demolished the places in which there was for us aid, and hast put 
down the provinces which were our supports and from which our 
helpers were ever providing themselves with food, and has destroyed 
for us thirty cities, besides residences and small towns, and that thou 
didst not reverence old men, nor have compassion upon little infants, 
nor didst thou give ear unto them and grant them protection, nor 
leave a place unto begging safety of thee, nor grant time for good 
action, And the reason of this (thy success) was, that then we were 
distracted by discords and dissensions, and a lack of unity in our 
councils ; but now understand, О murdering wolf, that we are coming 
unto you with all the kings in harmonious agreement, with spirits im 
concord, and tongues that have pledged mutual covenants, and hands 
that have been struck together, With conditions «il perfected, and: 
souls full (of wrath) and accumulated complaints, and livers, as it 
were, cut asunder, whom no stampede can ever overcome, nor a 
great fire put to fright. 

And now after thirty days we will on the battle between usand thee: 
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in Merj Balata, in front of the mountain in which thou worshipest th: 
Lord, which is referred to as the Mount of Blessing. And there will 
be no delay on our part, or on the part of any one of us; so be pre- 
pared for those whom thou shalt meet, and make no excuse for thy- 
self by saying that thou art taken by surprise, or that a stratagtem has 
been employed against thee, or that the enemy came against thee by 
night. And, moreover, know that in our company there are thirty-six 
kings, and in the army of each king sixty thousand knights, besides 
foot-soldiers innumerable and countless, who make sport of devices 
(employed). And there is also with us the son of Yáfet the giant, 
who has with him a thunderbolt of steel, and when he hurls it, and it 
is granted full success, it kills a thousand men, and when full success 
is not granted, it kills five hundred men ; and they who are with him 
are kings, and with them are instruments and implements of war, 
which they have inherited from their grandfather Nûh (Noah)—peace 
be unto him, ‘Therefore take knowledge of this and act in accordance 
herewith, and look out for thyself, for thou art about to be brought 
to account for what thou hast done. And now peace,” 


The “ thirty cities " in this letter does not agree with the canonical 
Book of Joshua, where the number is given as “thirty and one (xu, 
24) ; The Septuagint, in this place, reads “ twenty-nine.” 


A Perrect FULL Moon A Rare Occurrence. Afull moon occurs 
only when the moon is 180° of longitude from the sun, the latter be- 
ing practically, as well as the earth, always on the ecliptic. But the 
moon's orbit is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 5° 8' 47" 9, and 
is therefore never on the ecliptic except when at its nodes or crossings, 
"The circular disc of the full moon is therefore always seen slightly 
oblique, except when a full moon happens exactly at the time of its 
passing through one of its nodes, and it would of course be centrally 
eclipsed, which isan event of great rarity, ‘The illuminated hemi- 
sphere of the moon is therefore presented obliquely to the eye, and 
must take the projection of gibbosity, in a very slight degree, but 
which is noticed very distinctly a day or two after the full moon, The 
longer diameter of the gibbous phase must be parallel with the ecliptic, 
When the full moon occurs at a node, the sun, earth, and moon are in 
the same ecliptic plane and the lunar disc must be at right angles to 
it, and therefore an exact circle, but at all other times the full moon is 
out of that plane, and its disc must be gibbous, The gibbous line will, 
as in the case of the old тооп, be a semi-ellipse, and always the bor- 
der of the moon nearest the ecliptic, The other border will be a semi- 
circle. We therefore conclude that a /// moon having а perfect cir- 
cle, has rarely, if ever, been seen.—A. Æ. Journal of Education. 
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A Lewis 15 THE SON OF A Mason. 1. А /ewis is the son of a Ma- 
воп. In France it is /owvefeau, or young wolf, probably on account of 
the bad state of education among French Masons. They derived all 
‘matters of Masonry from Egyptian hieroglyphics, and sought to give 
a factitious glory to the institution, There is no nation so exact in 
‘mathematics, and so wild in theory, as France. In England and in 
France to be a /ewis, or /ouveteau, confers certain privileges; in Eng- 
land that of being initiated at eighteen, if otherwise suitable anda 
dispensation being granted, and in any case before any other candi- 
date of the same evening, however noble; and in France of receiving 
Masonic baptism, and the lodge incurs certain responsibilities of over- 
sight and education, 

2. А cramp-iron to be inserted into a cavity in any large stone, so 
that a hook may be inserted to lift the stone by means of a pulley, 
Mackey thinks the word was derived from the French, as /évis; in 
technical French building it is called /ouve ;- but if we think of pont 
Jévis, а drawbridge, where a winding pulley is or was applied, we can 
perceive the application of the words. 

3. The enemies of Masonry may find some consolation in the 
вате idea as applied to the bands, which they they themselves called ' 
into existence, of the Zzuve /?tes, who revenged, by fire and sword, the 
abominations committed upon their fathers and mothers. 

4. The placid Masons of 1723, who knew none of these things, 
adopted the idea of Zewis into their system, little supposing what mis- 
chief they had imported. 


Tue Елктн оғ CoLuMBUs, (Vol Х, р. 257.) It is not positively 
certain that Columbus believed in “ The Earth a Globe." The com- 
pilations of John of Beauvis, 1479, were said to be carefully studied 
by Columbus, The cosmographical manuscripts of the seventh cent- 
ury show that the earth was supposed to be in the form of a cone or 
top, the surface rising from north to south, Some of the letters of 
‘Columbus seem to show that such was his conception of the earth, 
According to Columbus, the historic hemisphere was true to the 
spherical figure, but the hemisphere of his far west explorations rose 
to a lofty eminence at the equator, in what he supposed to be Asia, 
but afterwards which proved to be the northern part of South America. 
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“ Feet AND GOLDEN Feet.” (Vol. X, p. 256.) We observe in a 
work on the “ Origin of Language," by Morgan Kavanagh, Vol. II, 
р. 165, a few remarks on the ‘ Golden Feet of Buddha.” Не also re- 
fers to the author of the work entitled * Nimrod.” He says Buddha 
is now worshipped under the form of a gigantic foot. This author 
says the name Buddha has somewhat changed so as to have lost some 
of its first meaning, that of the sun, and to have signified at last a foot. 
The sole of this gigantic foot, says this author, is covered with hiero- 
glyphics, and the adberents of Buddhism delight in also being called 
the “ Golden Feet," He also continues as follows : 

* The name Buddha, Baudha, Butus, Butta, Buduas, Buda, Battus, 
Boudha, Baouth, Boot, Boutes, Bod, Bud, Padus, Poden, Pot, Woden, 
(and some others perhaps), is varied in almost every possible combi- 
nation ; but its etymon and original meaning is that which the form 
of Buddha's symbol points out, ex pedes Hercules (out of the foot of 
Hercules). Our word foot and 2007 are his name, and the latter is the 
very way in which he is called at his ancient and ruined temple of 
Bactra, or Boot-Bumian. 

“No doubt but Latopolis in Egypt was called Buto with some refer- 
ence to a cow, and the Greeks too had the same idea in the name 
Butes or Butas, whether they used it in their own mythology, or as a 
name from the East. Butthatisa secondary meaning, drawn from 
that only image of symbolism which the Supreme Godhead ever suf- 
fered to be made of Himself, viz., the quadricephalous cherub or bull. 
Baachus was worshipped at Elis as а man with a budl’s foot. Apollo 
the dragon-slayer gave oracles on the spot where he had destroyed 
the old serpent, which was also called the ¢rifod, because number was 
first generated from the ériad.”—Mimrod, Vol. IV, p. 217. 


Jonn D. WitLiAMs'S “ MATHEMATICAL COMPANION," (Vol. X, 
p.271) Florian Cajori, M. S. of University of Wisconsin, in.bis vol- 
ume on “ The Teaching and History of Mathematics in the U, 5,” 
(Circular of Information, No. 167), p. 96, says there is a copy of the 
Mathematical Companion in the Harvard Library. А visit to the Li- 
brary to examine the copy failed of finding it. ‘he octavo pamphlet 
of problems, as follows, in a cover of Zhe Companion, announcing his 
purpose to publish it at intervals of six months, was all that could be 
found by the librarian : 

Mathematical Questions , selected by John D. Williams. Appendix, 
Arithmetical Questions for the benefit of city and country school- 
masters; 62 problems. Svo. pp. 8. 
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Rives.” Тһе following poems have come under my observation 
and I communicate the titles, and authors as far as I have them, for 


publication : 


Charlotte Cushman’s Ride, 
Daniel Preston's Ride, 
The Devil’s Ride, 

Erl King's Ride, 

Ichabod Crane s Ride, 
John Gilpin's Ride, 

King of Denmark's Ride, 
Kit Carson's Ride, 

Lady Godiva's Ride, 
Mary Butler’s Ride, 

Mrs. Garfield's Ride, 
News from Flodden Field, 
Parson Allen's Ride, 
Paul Revere's Ride, 

The Radical Ride, 

Ride to Aix, 


Ride on Black Valley Railroad. 


Ride of Collins Graves, 
Ride for Life, 

Sheridan's Ride, 
Skipper Ireson's Ride, 
Tam O'Shanter's Ride, 
Warren's Ride, 

Young Lochinvar's Ride, 


Aucusrus T. Ray. 


Annie A. Preston, 

Albion W. Tourgée. 

F. W. Small (“ Old Si”), 
Wilhelm von Goethe. 
Washington Irving Ride. 
William Cowper. 

Charlotte Elizabeth Norton, 
Joaquin Miller. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

Benjamin F. Taylor. 
George Lansing Taylor. 
Walter Scott. 

Wallace Bruce, (Poughkeepsie). 
Henry W. Longfellow. 

A. Jay Walker. 

Robert Rrowning. 

I. N. Tarbox. 

John Boyle O'Reilly. 

(N. Н. Journal, Nov. 26, 1881.) 
Thomas Buchanan Reade. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Robert Burns. 

E. Н, Weston. 

Walter Scott, 


AUTHORS NOT GIVEN. 


Don Quixote's Parole, 
Grayson MacArthur's Ride, 
Israel Putnam's Ride, 
Mazeppa's Circus Feat, 


Pythias's Homward Race, 
Ride of Commendatore, 

Dick Turpin's Ride, 
Wilbelm's Ride with Leonore, 


Briromart. (Vol X, р, 257.) Britomart is from the Greek дуй, 
sweet, and martis, a maid. According to the Greek mythology she was 
a Cretan nymph, daughter of Jupiter and Carme. The name is also 
applied to Diana who loved Britomart. Spenser applies the name to 
“ а lady knight ” who represented chastity, whose adventures are re- 
lated іп Zhe Faéry Queen. She is represented as being armed with a 


magic spear, which nothing could resist. 
“ Bhe charmed at once and tamed the heart, 
Incomparable Britomait.—WALTER BOOTT. 
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Horæ—TıirLes оғ Booxs. The following books are classed under 
"Horae, “ hours,” 


Hore ZEgyptiace, 1851, by George B. Airy. 


Ноге Apocalyptic, 1846, 
Ноге Biblice, 

Hore Daniz, 

Ноге Hebraice, 

Horz Hebraice et Talmduica, 
Hore Homiletice, 1832, 

Hore Juridica Subseciva, 


E. B. Elliott, 
Charles Butler. 
Robert Pearce. 
Christian Schéttgen, 
Jobn Lightfoot. 
Charles Simeon, 
Charles Butler. 


Isaac Watts. 
George S. Faber. 
William Paley. 
Godfrey Higgins, 
(Anonymous, ) 


Hore Lyrica, 

Horm Mosaicz, 

Hore Pauliane, 

Hore Sabbaticze, 1851, 
Hore Solitaria, 1815. 


Hora Subsecivz, John Brown. 

Hore: Syriaca, Nicholas Wiseman. 
Hore Tennysonianz, A. J. Church. 
Hore Vindicz, 1848, E. B. Elliott. 


LicHTNING NOT 210246. (Vol, X, p.220.) The poetic and popu- 
lar conception of the path of ligntning is that it is a series of zigzags 
much sharper than those of a Virginia rail fence. Photography proves 
however that the track does not contain a single angle, but that it is 
sinuous like a river. Even as early as 1856, James Nesmith declared 
before the British Association for the Advancement of Science that he 
had never observed the zigzag form of lightning, but to his eye the 
flash always appeared as in a diagram which he offered, showing only 
curves, and with or without branches or forks, It .s now very 
evident that he was an exceptionally keen observer. Photographs re- 
veal not only the sinuosity of the track but also the ramified character 
of many flashes, also the ribbon-like streak, flat, thin, and wavy, quite 
distinct from other forms. "There are also meandering varieties. 


QUOTATION FROM SCHEFFLER. (Vol. X, p.257.) According to S. 
Baring.Gould's “ Origin and Development of Religious Belief,” Vol. I, 
р. 389, the quotation below is from the German poet Scheffler, a disci- 
ple of Jacob Bóhme : 

* Not for a moment God could without me endure, 
But if I cease to be, then He to cease is sure. 
I am as great as God—He i is as small as I ; 
He cannot o'er me be, nor I beneath Him lie." 
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Tue Use оғ THE PERIOD. (Vol Х, р. 257) We submit the fol- 
fowing as some of the uses of the period (. ) : 

1. It is the period when used to denote а full stop. 

2. Itis the separatrix when used between a whole number and 
decimal (2.718281828) ; or between dollars and cents $18. 75) ; or be. 
tween the characteristic and mantissa of a logarithm (2 3025851). 

з. It was used in fluxions and fluents over the z and y (4, y). 


4. They are used for leaders in tabular work (5... 5... № 

5. They аге used for omission of words (“He that believeth 
n shall be saved "— Mark xvi, 16.) 

6. They are used for a series (1, 3,5, 7, 9,......... n). 


7. Itis used to indicate that letters are the initials of words and 
that words are abbreviated (U. S. А, ; Gov. of New Hampshire); and 
when the abbreviation is at the end it has a double significance as 
“the Athens of America” is said to be Boston, Mass. 

8, It is a dot when used over the i and j. 

9. It is a point within a circle in the Masonic “ Monitor,” and ex- 
oterically explained to symbolize а brother, but esoterically it has а 
phallic significance. Аз an astronomical sign it is the sun ©. 

то. It is used for the sign of multiplication (2.3.4.5 = 120). 
зї, Itis used to show some decimals are circulates (.142857. 83) 

Boston SHEET ALMANAC for the year of our Lord 1774, ornament- 
ed with the heads of two New Zealanders, “ tattooed,” and a war 
canoe filled with chiefs and people. 

“The fifteenth of Арі and seventeenth of June, remember, 
„Angust the thirty-first, and twenty-fourth of December ; 


On these four days (and none else in the year), 
‘The sun and clock both the same time declare. 


The broadside is 22 X 17% inches, printed and sold by I. Thomas, 
near the Market, and by Mills & Hicks, in School Street, Boston 
[Price, sixpence]. It contains the history of New Zealand, the 
twelve calendar pages of the almanac, four other pages, eclipses, signs, 
holidays, interest table, and a page on the character of England, in 
which Mr. Thomas says : 

“ England is the Queen of the Isles, the Peru of Europe. It is the 
most delightful country in the world; but then, a man must be a gen- 
tleman before he can live there ; and if the high road to hell be sown 
with delights and pleasures, you must necessarily pass on through 
England to it.” 
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“ SEARCHERS AFTER TRUTH." (Vol, X,p.257.) The Masons who 
are known in the Rite of Philalethes are the “Searchers after Truth.” 

The rite was invented in the lodge of Amis Reunis of Paris, 1775, 
by Savalette de Langes, Keeper of the Royal Treasury. It had twelve 
classes or chambers of instructions : 

1. Apprentice. 2. Fellow Craft. 3. Master, 4. Elect. s. Scotch 
Master, 6. Knight of the East, 7, Rose Croix. 8. Knight of the 
Temple. 9. Unknown Philosopher. то. Sublime Philosopher. 
зї. Initiate. 12, Philalethes or Searchers after Truth. 

The first six degrees are called Petty, the last six High Masonry. 
The rite existed only during the time of De Langes, and dissolved at 
his death. Its meetings were called convents and the members made 
special studies in the occult sciences, 


Cuorizontes, (Vol. X, р. 257.) The word Chorizontes means the 
^ Separators.” "They were, according to Anthon, a party of critics in 
Greece and elsewhere who believed that the /7iad and Odyssey were 
not composed by the same person. Seneca refers to “ the separators i 
аз engaged in the controversy, and when the Venetian scholia was pub- 
lished it seem to be conclusive that there had been an interesting dis- 
cussion of the real authorship, 

А view of the Ziad which is in some measure conservative, and 
which aims at reconciling divergent theories, has been quite fully ex- 
pounded by Dr. Christ, in the “ Prolegomena ” to his edition of text 
(1884). Dr. Christ divides the Ziad into forty lays which follow 
each other in the order of the text, and were meant to be recited in 
that order, though composed at various times. He strengthens the 
conclusions that the Ziad is the enlargement of an epic by a great poet. 

“ Dives AND Lazarus.” Why is it that the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus is spoken of as " Dives and Lazarus "? Joer May. 

Dives is a Latin word meaning "rich," or “rich man." Itisa 
соттоп or appellative noun, or more strictly, an adjective used as a 
substantive, but it is often regarded as a proper name, when allusion 
is made to the parable in Luke хут, 16-31. It is said that the mistake 
originally arose from the fact, that in the old pictures on this subject, 
the inscription or title was in Latin, “ Dives et Lazarus,” and that un- 
educated pe sons probably supposed that the first word was the name 
of the rich man, as the last was unquestionabiy was that of the beggar. 
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Wuar 1s UNivERsOLOGY ? Stephen Pearl Andrews, in his work en- 
titled “ The Basic Outline of Universology,” says that it is " Revelation 
through Science; Philosophy of Integralism ; Advent of the Recon- 
ciliative Harmony of Ideas." Оп page 642, it is further elaborated: 

“To supply the Philosophic Ground of this Complex Unity is the 
office of Integralism. This Ultimate Conciliation of Contraries in the 
Universal Type of Harmony. The Diverse Views which are enter- 
tained, for example, by different Minds, upon the Being and Nature 
of God, or of the Supreme Governing Potency of Creation and Ad- 
ministration in the Universe of Being, are destined, through Univer- 
sology. to a similar adjustment, The devout Catholic, the orthodox Bap- 
tist or Quaker, and the conscientious Atheist, will shake hands with each 
other, and find a new and intense bond of Unity in their very differences, 
Each will come to know, and love to recognize, that the other has wrought, 
with an echoing fidelity to his own, in another department merely of the 
Grand Exhibition of the whole Armory of Truth." The Universe of 
Fact and Principle was simply too large, and the Aspects of Truth 
too multifarious, to be mastered by the Infancy of Man, The New 
Catholicity of the Adult Age of the Race can alone compass them, 

* THE GRAND RECONCILIATION, THE CROWNING HAR- 
MONY OF HUMANITY, could only beled in by the Radical Discov- 
ery of THE UNITY OF ALL INTELLECTUAL CONCEPTIONS.” 


“ ORIGINAL Sin.” George R. Gliddon says, in “ Types of Man- 
kind,” p. бто, that on the coast of Africa the Svoahelee dialect, so re- 
stricted in its barbarous jargon that all its vocables implying civiliza- 
tion are borrowed from the Arabic, a missionary, who translated the 
“ First three chapters of Genesis " into the native tongue, could find 
no more euphonius rendering for the word ** Сой” than this word— 
Mooigniazimoongo. And in America, no idea of “ original sin " can 
be conveyed to an Offomi Indian, without the agglutination of mono“ 
syllables into * TLACATRINTILIZTLATLACOLLI” ; nor will 
the last Delaware's heart experience “repentance” until his mind has 
perceived the sense of “ SCHIWELENDAMOWITCHEWAGAN." 


PraToNOPOLIs. (Vol. X, р. 256.) Brewer's “ Historic Note-Book,” 
р. 696, says in reference to " the city of Plato " : 

“The city of Plotinus the Neoplatonic philosopher, in Campania, 
where he intended to carry out his socialistic ideas and philosophical 
system. It does not appear that he was able to complete his project, 
for we find nothing more about it except that the Emperor Galen gave 
him permission to build the city.” 
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PREACHING AT THE IsLesor SHOALS. As early as 1650, Rev. 
John Brock began to preach here. Mather relates the following story 
of hin. : 

“ Mr. Brock brought the people into an agreement, that, exclusive 
of the Lord's day, they should spend one day every month together, in 
the worship of our Lord Jesus Christ. On a certain day, which, by 
their agreement, belonged unto the exercises of religion, the fisher- 
men came to Mr. Brock and asked him if they might put by their 
meeting, and go a fishing, because they had lost many days by reason 
of foul weather. He seeing that without his consent they resolved 
upon doing what they had asked him, replied : 

“Tf you will go away, I say unto you, catch fish, if уон сап! But as 
Sor you that will tarry, and worship the Lord Jesus Christ this day, 1 will 
pray unto him for you, that you may lake fish until you are weary,’ Y 

“© Thirty men who went away, with all their skill, could catch but 
four fishes, The five who tarried went forth afterwards, and they took 
five hundred, The fishermen, after this, readily attended whatever 

meetings Mr, Brock appointed them." 


THE CINCINNATI, A patrician military order or society established 
in this country at the close of the Kevolutionary War, about 1783, by 
the officers of the American army. The name was derived from the 
Roman dictator Cincinnatus (456 В. С,) and was adopted in allusion 
to the change made by them from military to agricultural pursuits. 
Provision was made that the privilege of membership should pass by 
descent to the eldest son of each deceased member. The society aim 
was “ to preserve inviolate the rights and liberties of human nature,” 
promote friendly feeling between the different States, and to aid suf- 
fering officers and. their families. George Washington was the first 
president of the order. It was at one time large and popular, but is 
now fast declining. 


Catyes-Heap CLuB. This club, “ in ridicule of the memory of 
Charles I,” consisting of Independents and Anabaptists, апа formed 
in tbe times of the Revolution, was іп existence as late as the eighth 
year of the reign of George II. ‘They met annually, and dined upon 
calves-heads prepared in various ways, by which they represented the 
king and his friends, Their meetings were finally broken up by a mob. 
Macauly says, referring to George Saville, Viscount Halifax : 

“ Indeed, his jests upon hereditary monarchy were sometimes such 
as would have better become a member of the Ca/ves-Head Club than 
а privy councillor of the Stuarts,” 

“ GREAT Men are the inspired (speaking and acting) texts cf that 
divine Book of Revelation whereof a chapter is completed from epoch 
to epoch, and by some named history." -CARLVYLE, Sartor Resartus, П, 8, 
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SERIES. — PROBABILITY AND EXPECTATION. 
[SevenTH PAPER] 
By В. Р. Burlesou, Onelda Castle, N. Y. 


There is no more difficult subject that mathematicians have to elu- 
cidate than the theory of probabilities, Owing to this cause in part 
may be attributed the fact that itis the least understood of any. 
Another cause may be traced 1o the fact that the most direct. elemen- 
my illustrations of its principles are supplied by games of chance, 
and this has led to the delusion that its investigation tends to the en- 
couragement of gambling. This it seems to usisa false idea, We 
think that the best argument against this vice would be a clear mathe- 
matical analysis of all games of chance. 

Poison, Gauss, Laplace, and De Morgan have treated the subject in 
the most profound manner ; but owing to the difficulty of understand- 
ing these writers on this theme, only a. few have ever mastered them 
completely. Some have raised the religious objection that there is no 
such thing as chance, and to calculate such is to deny the existence of 
anoverruling Providence, Such assertions are founded mostly on 
total ignorance of the science. They remind us of the man who 
attempted to destroy Lord Rosse's great telescope because he thought 
it was irreligious to pry into the secrets of nature. 

We shall not attempt in this paper to enter very deeply into this in- 
tricate subject, being satisfied to give only a few results wherein our 
topic, series, enters chiefly as a factor in games of chance. 

An important branch of the theory of probabilities is called expec- 
tation, which may be divided into two parts, viz., moral and mathemati- 
cal. What is the moral expectation in a game of chance wherein the 
winning or the losing of money is at stake? The answer seemingly 
lies outside the pale of mathematics to determine ; yet Bernoulli, who 
has written upon it says, that the value of a small gain or ће incon- 
venience of a small loss is directly proportional to the amount of gain 
or loss and inversely proportional to the fortune of the person affected. 
We quote one of his examples as an argument against gambling. 

“ A, whose whole fortune is f100, bets fco even with B оп an event 
that is equally liable to occur or fail (such as the tossing of а penny 
for heads or tails). What is the moral of A's fortune afier making 
the bet, and before it is decided?” 

Applying his method as stated, Bernoulli finds it to be 87. Thus 
A by making this bet has depreciated by 13 per cent the value of his 
fortune. Although this result be questionable, still it is certain that 
no legitimate method can show that A has done otherwise than to im- 
pair his possessions by entering into such a scheme, 
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But it is the mathematical expectation in games of chance that we 
aim more particularly to treat of which may be formulated by the rule, 
“ The value of a contingent gain is the product of the sum to be 
gained into the chance of winning i" That is, E == Pv, where v is 
the value of the stake and P the probability of winning it. We now 
offer a few problems with their solutions to illustrate our subject. — , 

PROBLEM 20. 

A, B, C, and D, in playing whist, agree that the person who first 
cuts an ace shall have a stake of $313. What isthe value of each 
person's СЕ before the play begins, each taking his turn at 
cutting in the order named as the game progresses. 

SOLUTION, 

Let 6 = 48, the number of cards in the pack that are not aces; 
and а == 4, the number that are aces. Let # == 4, the number of play- 
ers, and r=the number of the person who cuts-1, 2, 3, or 4. Let 2. 
== the probability of the rth person's winning. In order that the 7th 
person may have a cut the preceding > — 1 persons must all fail. 

a 2 ү—1. — А 
Thus — T5 =m a ) is tbe chance that he will win at his first cut, 
If he fails, and then all the others fail also, he wil! get another cut; 
and a chance of winning by a second cut by analagous reasoning, wil] 
be н a ке * and зо оп. Thus the entire chance of win- 


ning will be the sum of an infinite geometrical series of which the first 


term із zu zi y^ and the common ratio ( ay y 


у. by summing the infinite descending series, we obtain, 


a 5 үт b үт 
2 (| ay] o 
Substituting the numerical values of the letters in (a), we have, 
When 7 = 1, P, = A's chance of winning = #444. 
When r = 2, P, = B's chance of winning = $334. 
When r = 3, P, = C's chance of winning = #14. 
When r = 4, P, = D'schance of winning = 4444. 
s. E, = A's expectation = #434 X $313 = $87.88. 
s E, = B's expectation == $$ X $313 = $81.12. 
ү. E, = C's expectation = 443% X $313 == $74.88. 
А E, = D's expectation == 443% X $313 = $69.12. 


Total, 


$313 
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PROBLEM 21. 


There are # = тоо tickets in a bag, numbered 1, 2, 3, . . . п. 
А man has purchased a chance to draw several together from it at 
random and is to receive a number of cents equal to the product of 
the numbers he draws. Find in each case the value of his expecta- 
tion if the number of tickets he draws be r, 2, 3, 4, or 5. 


SOLUTION, 


Let s == the sum of the first м natural numbers, m == the sum of 
their products taken two and two, = the sum of their products 
taken three and three, g == the sum of their products taken four and 
four, and ғ = the sum of their products taken five and five. 

By summing the first, second third, fourth, and fifth powers of the 
first л natural numbers, we obtain, by factoring, 


142434 0...9 = фии) = . " A 3 (1) 


19628-32. т = (п 10)0ал 0) = от ‚ . (2) 
1329-4394 . пз = a(n)? —s3—3mc 35. . (3) 
Hattat o a = = heian 

s! asm аратар . ‚ W 
aS+35+ ... о = an (n-p 1) an pani) = = 

8 gem-- sep ose sm? soon =- га (5) 


From these five equations we obtain by substitution in p терис 
sequence, 


s = ġnin+ i) è . . е . . . (6) 
т = үүл(л--1)(л—т Warta) Sob: i O9. Ai PEE 
Ф = a Ei m(n) . . (8) 


2 — атаа иаи з) батчу лой 8) . (9) 
r= ттітат(94-1)%(7—1) (9—2) (0—3) (9—4)0309—1—6) . (10) 
The chances of drawing т, 2, 3, 4, ог S specified numbers are 
respectively, 
C=). 
. 1X2 
C= nay 
1X2X3 __ 
Саг) иа) 
C= 1X2X3X4 
© n(n—ij(n—2)(—3) 
1X2X3X4X5 
C= n(n—1)(n—2)(1—3)(—4) 
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ANSWERS. 
Ey=sXq—Hr1)—[whenm—rooJ= . . , fos 
x Eje mx tm (иа) (зача) so do on ЖЕ кү 
i Беха "M a NEM Ze 
= (Amm mri) t Ton’ топ. —. 2.00: 
Er AR n) st. "test ts #760592 
PROBLEM 22. 


If a person throwing four dice is to receive (1) аз тапу dollars as 
the sum of the numbers he throws on each, or (2) as many dollars аз 
are represented by the product of the numbers he throws on each,- 
what is the value of his expectation in each case ? 


SOLUTION. 


Quadruplets may be thrown in six ways; their sum is 84, and the 
sum of their products is 2275. Triplets may be thrown in 3o different 
ways; their sum is 420, and the sum of their products is 6986. Pairs 
of triplets may be thrown in 15 different ways ; their sum is 210, and 
the sum of their products is 3003. Single doublets may be thrown in 
60 different ways ; their sum is 840, and the sum of their products is 
8939. Numbers not repeated may be thrown in 15 different ways; 
their sum is 210, and the sum of their products is 1624. Now the 
chance of throwing any one out of these five combinations are as the 
number of permutations in the letters, 

aaaa aaab, aabb, aabe, айса, 
respectively ; that is, 1, 4, 6, 12, 24. But the chance of throwing any 
special quadruplet is 1 out of 6* — 1296 throws. Hence, out of every 
1296 throws the chances are : 

6 throws will give all the'quadruplets ; 

120 throws will give 4 times all the triplets; 

go throws will give 6 times all of the pairs of doublets; 

720 throws will give 12 times all of the single doublets ; 

360 throws will give 24 times all of the numbers not repeated, 


Now the total value of these 1296 throws isin both cases of the 
problem. 


6 throws = $84, or = $2275 
120 “ 4 X 420 — 1680,or 4 X 6986 = 27944 
go “ 6 X 210 1260, or 6 X 3003 = 18018 
720 “ 12 X #40 10080, or 12 X 8939 = 107268 
360 “ == 24 X 210 = 5040, or 24 X 1624 = 38976 


1296 or $18144, or = #194481 
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The value of a single throw is in the first case $18144 = 1296 
= $14, and in the second case $194481 + 1296 — $150,06}. 

We gain the following fact from the result of the first case, The 
probability is that a person will turn 14 in throwing 4 dice, or seven 
with two dice. The meaning of this is, of that he will throw seven 
the first time, nor the second, nor perhaps for many throws; but if he 
throw a number of times, add the result, and divide by the number of 
throws, the result will be more and more nearly equal to seven the 
greater be the number of throws. It might prove a very interesting 
and instructive experiment on say тоо throws of two dice, in back- 
gammon, If the mathematical result be not very nearly verified by 
such a trial, we may surely conclude that the dice are loaded, or else 
very ill made, 

PROBLEM 23. 


Four men A, B, C, and D, not all accustomed to the use of the square 
and awl, wish to determine accurately the dimensions of a large room, 
A measures the length twice over, the breadth three times, and the 
height five times, and finds as the sum of his results that 27-32-54 
= 4270 inches. Similarly B finds as the sum of his that /4-254-34 
== 2540 inches, C of his that 3/--24-4/ = 3630 inches, and D of his 
that 74-4^--A = 2860 inches. What are the probable dimensions of 
the room? and which of the four is the best mechanic? 


SOLUTION, 


The usual method of approximating to the truth where several vary- 
ing observations or measurements are given with tools or instruments, 
and all closely verging on accuracy,is by finding the arithmetical 
mean, and calling it the correct result; but in cases like the problem 
in question, where the result required does.not come directly from ex- 
perimental knowledge, but requires to be discovered by calculation, 
this simple method is inapplicable, and the method known as “ Least 
Squares " is adopted for finding the most probable correction. The 
theorem on which this method is founded, was first propounded by 
Legendre in 1806, and afterward proved to be true by Gauss and La 
Place, Legendre's theorem is stated as follows : 


** Tf the mean of a number of distinct observations be so taken that 
the sum of the squares of its differences from the actual observations 
(generally designated errors) shall be a minimum, this mean will be 
under these circumstances the correstest obtainable value.” 

The method by which this mean of several distinct observations or 
measurements (the more the better) is found, is shown as follows, by 
taking the problem itself as an example. Let there be a series of 
equations as 
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X = 4270 = 2/4+35+5h 
X, = 2540 = 204-31 
X, = 3630 = 3/+b-+4h 
X, = 2860 = /+40-4+4 
etc., etc., elc., 
Wheie the unknown quantities are Z, 2, and A, connected by various 
equations with X, X, etc., quantities which are determined by actual 
observations or measurements, all of which are hypothetically assumed 
to be erroneous, The errors in each are 
4270—X, or 4270—21—302—5й, 
2540—X,, or 2540—/—20—3A, 
3630—X,, or 3630—3/—d—4h, 
2860—X,, or 2860—/—45—4À. 

The squares of these four errors are now added, and we obtain the 
result, 46c41000-]-15/*4-302?- 514?—49660/—659205—92700/4-|-30/5 
52500. 

Now to find the value of 7, 4, and 4, which will render this exptes- 
sion a minimum, we must differentiate it with regard to 4 ^, and 4, as 
variables in (urn, and put each of these partial differential coefficients 
equal to zero. Doing this we obtain 

—24830-+15/-+156-+4-264 = o, 
—32960-+-15/-+30-+-29h = o, 
—46350--26/--292--514 = o. 

From these three equations the most trustworthy and probable val- 
ues of Z 2, and д are readily found by algebra to be 

{== 6284 inches; 2 = 4784 inches ; 4 = 316 inches, Answers. 

A and В it will be seen were unskilled with the square and awl, 
C quite well accustomed to them, and D an expert in their use, 

‘The method of Least Squares which we have endeavored to explain 
very cursorily in the above solution, is one of the most important ana 
triumphant achievements yet accomplished іп the theory of proba- 
bilities. It is of incalculable aid to the astronomer in making obser- 
vations and correcting errors. It may confidently be asserted that 
but for the discovery of this law astronomy could not have made the 
great advances it has during the present centnry. 


————- 

Errata Vol. X, р. 222 (Sept., 1892), іп demominator of the last 
term of value of 2, solution of problem 15, for К” — 1, read A". Same 
page, in formula (а), in denominator, for Æ” —(e&), read A" (e— 4). 

Page 224, solution of problem 17, in last term of equation (2), for 
n—i,read n+l.. Same page, in denominator of middle term of value 
of P, in formula (e), for 2A"-(K—1)3, read 24"-1(£—1). Same 
formula, last term, in denominator, for 27^ (&— )%, read 20" (R—1)*. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


** Mnemosyne is the mother of the muses, but Jupiter is the Falher,’ 
—ANcIENT Maxim. 


Vor. X. DECEMBER, 1892. No. 6. 


The Zodiac of Denderah. 


(Vol V, p. 148.) The circular zodiac of Denderah, which is now in 
Paris, had been sculptured on the ceiling of a small apartment, built 
on the platform of the great temple of Isis at. Dendyrah (the ancient 
Tentyris of the Egyptians); another astronomical subject formed the 
appendant of the zodiac, and between the two tableaux there was a 
large female figure in bas relief, with the feet turned toward the en- 
trance of the temple and the head towards the sanctuary, the fron- 
tispiece of the temple itself facing the north and the Nile, which in 
that part of its course is from east to west. Denderah is situated 
about r2 French leagues or 36 miles to the north of the ruins of 
Thebes, in latitude 26° 8' 34", 

The apartment which contained the circular zodiac is composed of 
three pieces of which the first one isopen ; it is that of the middle, 
which had the zodiac on its ceiling this latter haying been removed, 
the second piece is now uncovered like the first. so much so that the 
tableau, which made an appendage of the zodiac, and the large fe- 
male statue are exposed to the waste of the elements ; it would be 
very desirable to transport them also to Europe. The three sa- 
loons spoken of, particularly the first, are covered with splendid bas 
reliefs, which may be classed among the best sculptures of the Egyp- 
tian style. 

The angle which is made by the axis of the temple and also by 
that of the zédiacal tableau with the meridian of the place is 17° east. 

This tableau is composed of two principal parts; one isa kind of 
circular plateau, which is a little jutting out from the ground; the 
other is the space which sepaartes it from the surrounding square; 
finally, at each side (at the south and at the north side), there was a 


4+ 
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large space covered with zigzags, which it was not believed it was пес- 
essary to carry to Paris. The second is mostly filled up with twelve 
large figures, supporting the circular plateau, and keeping a posi- 
tion toward the center, as do almost all the personages of the plateau; 
four among them, occupying the angles, which are kneeling, are of 
the masculine gender, bearing the mask of the sparrowhawk, a bird 
consecrated t . Osiris, 

The side of the square which encloses the zodiac is about 2.42 
meters (about 8 feet English), and the diameter of the circular plat- 
eau 1.52 meters (about five feet English). The total length of the 
room is 6.46 meters (about 21 feet English), and its width 3.53 meters 
(about 11,58 feet English). The interior of the circular plateau must 
be examined with some attention, in order to distinguish the figures of 
the zodiac. Taking a position at the north side and looking 
towards the nave of the temple, we recognize first above our head and 
a little to the right, the Zion. It is followed by the Virgin, holding a 
large ear of corn; then by the Balance, the Scorpion, the Sagittarius, 
and the Capricorn ; the other half of the circle includes the Water- 
man, the Fishes with their node, the Ram, the Bull, the Twins, and 
the Cancer, all twelve turning in the same direction, with the excep- 
tion of the last one. The figures following each other in succession, 
form nearly a circular band, eccentric with the circle of the plateau ; 
this position appears more irregular by the transposition of the Can- 
cer, which instead of being before the Zion, is above its head, as if it 
had been the object to mark on the circumference an initial point; 
оп account of this double motive, the Cancer is far nearer the center 
than the Capricorn, The Twins are also a little ascending towards 
the center, which makes the curve of the twelve signs resemble the 
spiral of a single revolution. 

With regard to the analogy between the figures of the zodiac of 
Denderah and those which have been transmitted to us in the Grecian 
and Roman zodiacs, M. Dupuis observes, that it is not so exact as M. 
Visconti and M. de Lalande tho ght to have discovered ; 

“ Aries, or the / атт, in the Grecian sphere has its tail turned 
towards the Bul! ; in the zodiac of Denderah it is turned towards the 
Fishes. Im the Grecian zodiac the Bué/ is in a couching position ; 
in the monument of Denderah on the contrary, it is salient, like a furi- 
ous Bull, which is a very different attitude. The Ztw/ns of the zodiac 
of Denderah are far diferent from those of the Grecian zodiac, The 
Virgin has no wings in the Egyptian monument, but it has wings in 
all the Grecian zodiacs. In the monument of Denderah,the Sagita- 
rius has two faces, its horse has wings ; the Grecian Sagittarius has 
only one face and no wings. The Waterman of the Grecian zodiac 
represents a man having a vase or an urn on his thigh, from which 
escapes a stream of water, The monument at Dendgrah on the con- 
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trary shows a man in a standing position, holding two small vases, 
one in each hand, from which he pours the water. The pretended 
analogy between the zodiacs was asserted, it would seem, with a view 
to make this Egyptian monument appear of Grecian origin according 
to M. visconti, and to disparage thereby the incontestible antiquity of 
the zodiac of Denderah, ascending to about 2,500 years before our era," 
according to several opinions. 

After having noted the twelve signs, our attention is directed to 
some other extra-zodiacal figures. The center of the plateau is oc- 
cupied by an animal resembling a Fox or a Jackal, surrounded by va- 
rious emblematic figures which seem to correspond to some circum- 
polar constellations. The precise point of the center of the plateau is 
situated under the anterior right paw of the Jackal. 

Not only is the series of the twelve principal figures in conformity 
with that of the twelve signs, but there is also much analogy between 
the space which both occupy relatively either in the tableaux or in the 
Heavens. Thus, the Cancer, the Twins, the Waterman, which occupy 
the least space in the celestial vault, are reprsented by the figures in 
the zodiac, filling the least room; and on the contrary the Virgin 
(with the interval separating it from the two next figures), the Zion, 
and the Fishes, occupy also a larger space either in the Heavens or in 
the sculptured zodiac. 

It is obvious, that there was an intention to designate some extra- 
zodiacal constellations ; indeed, if we look on a celestial globe, after 
having ascertained the position of the twelve signs, to find which are 
those which are sensibly corresponding to them, be they northern or 
southern, we recognize ensily under the Zion the figure of the Hydra; 
a little farther on the Raven perfectly distinct; between the Virgin 
and the Balance, Boótes easily distinguishable by his ox-head ; on the 
line separating the Bu from the 7:5, the giant Orion armed with 
his club, and in a lively attitude of marching; on his left, the Crow, 
with the star of Isis or Sirius, lying down in a boat ; the Swan placed 
between the Capricorn and the Sagittarius ; finally near the center, 
the little Bear, also known by the name of Fox; there are many more 
which might be found, but these indications would be too conjectural. . 

Proceeding in our review, we observe the circumference of the 
plateau occupied by 36 to 37 figures or emblematic groups, looking 
towards the center ; almost all accompanied by some hieroglyphics, 
and by one or more stars, one, two, three, six, twelve, and up to fif- 
teen, symmetrically disposed ; but this number of 36 is too consider- 
able in order to belong to so many constellations; these figures are 
in very unequal distances from each other; they seem {о асі the 
same part as those which in the large zodiac of the portico of Dende. 
tah, are placed three by three, under the twelve signs, each in a boa 

The empty space which remains between the plateau and the side 
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of the square is occupied as, before stated, by twelve large figures, 
and besides by a zone, ornamented by hieroglyphics, which are divid- 
ed by eight equal bands and by four other hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
of three, four, or five columns each. 

Nothing remains, in order to finish the description of the monu- 
ment, but to remark : (1), two small inscriptions placed at the two 
ends of a diameter, passing through the Cancer, between the above 
described zone and the circular plateau ; (2), two hieroglyphic groups 
of complex signs also situated at the two extremities of a diameter 
traversing the Bu// and the Scorpion. These two groups have one 
form, which is common to both ; both are accompanied from one side 
of the axis to the other by two half circles or hemispheres, and the 
only difference between them is the emblem with which they are 
crowned. There is also within the same space a little disc before the 
mouth of one of the large standing figures, which is placed in the pro- 
longation of the radius passing through the Cancer. 

It might be possible to draw several conculsions from the form 
and position of some emblematic figures which are distributed in the 
interior of the plateau, from the center to the zodiacal bend or curve, 
six of which are accompanied by a star, but it will suffice to observe: 
(1) that the initial point of the twelve signs is between the Zion and 
the Cancer ; (2) that the twelve figures of the Egyptian circular zodiac 
differ somewhat from that of the Gieeks, while some analogy exists, 
for instance the Fox and the Scorpion and the Seacalf, which 
is threatened by a man with a spear near the Capricorn, These two 
constellations are not in the Grecian sphere; (3) that this tableau 
represents with accuracy, although not with mathematical precision, 
the situation of the principal constellations in the Heavens. It may 
be added, as being probable, that the large figures which support the 
tableau, denote the twelve months corresponding to each of the twelve 
sgns, and that the first month of each season is represented by a 
standing figure, and the two others in a kneeling position ; indeed, 
each of these four principal signs has before it, either a particular 
hieroglyphic inscription, or one of complex signs, of which we have 
already spoken ; and in all likelihood, two of these inscriptions have 
reference to the summer and winter solstices, and the two others to 
the autumnal and vernal equinoxes. 

With regard to the astronomical or chronological epoch, represent- 
ed by this monument, we shall not hazard an opinion, this being a 
scientific question absolutely foreign to this description, requiring very 
difficult researches, and which cannot be treated with success, except 
by those who should possess a profound knowledge of tbe Egyptian 
symbols. Many conjectures have been made about it; and all give 
tothe zodiac an origin of many thousand years anterior to the 
Adamic period, as established by the priests ; everything induces the 
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belief, that the least probable of these conjectures will come nearer the 
truth than the theological calculations. M. Dupuis says in this respect : 

Up to this date, we only know one thing, which is, that the equi- 
noctial and the solsticial points at the epoch at which this zodiac was 
composed, corresponded to the constellations of the Ram, the Bal- 
ance, the Cancer, and the Capricorn; but they have corresponded to 
it during 2,160 years, namely, since the year 2,548 up to the year 
348 before the commencement of the vulgar ега. With inthose limits 
is included the epoch indicated by this monument. We know that 
the equinoctial node by its retrograde movement travels over one de- 
gree in about 72 years. If we suppose that the colures traverse these 
constellations in their midst, as in the zodiac of which a copy was 
brought by Eudoxis from Egypt into Greece, and we shall have the 
mean term, which fixes the epoch of this zodiac at 1,468 years before 
our era, namely, at the reign of Sesostris, or at about 46 years before 
the renewal of the Sothic period, which took place under his reign, as 
we have shown in our essay on ‘ The Phenix.’ It would seem diffi- 
cult to bring that epoch nearer.” 

General Dessaix was its first discoverer, and M, Denon, one of the 
savants who accompanied the French expedition into Egypt, made the 
first drawing of it ; since then the Government of France has bought 
it from the Pasha of Egypt for the price of 150,000 francs, and it was 
transported to Paris in 1822 through the care of Saulnier and Lorrain, 
—Translated from the French of Dupuis in the Origin of Religious Belief. 


—— 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE KiNc. The Order of the Daughters of 
the King was organized on Easter Even, 1885. Itis desired by its 
promoters that a careful distinction shall be made between the Daugh- 
ters of the King and the King’s Daughters. The former is the older 
society, and differs from the King’s Daughters in many important par- 
ticulars. In the first place, it is more of an Order than a Society, and 
is distinctively Episcopal. Its work is definite, and is “ for the spread 
of Christ's kingdom among young women," and “ the active support 
of the rector's plans in the parish in which the particular chapter may 
be located,” Its badge is a cross of silver, a Greek cross fleury, and 
Из mottoes are Magnanimeter Crucem Sustine, and “ For His sake.” 
Its colors are white and blue, white the old royal col т of Israel, and 
the blue the color of the Virgin Mary, the “ Blessed Daughter of 
Israel’s King, the Mother of the King of Kings.” There are nearly 
хоо chapters scattered througlout the United States of America. 


Erratum. Vol. X, р. 294, third line, for George B. Airy read 
Reginald S. Poole. 
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The New Geometry and Commensurable Arithmetic 


An event so great as that of the perfection of mathematics is well 
worth the attention of every true scientist. The record of such an 
event in history, at this commemorable period, will add glory to this 
nation’s achievements in this nineteenth century. As yet, only a few 
are aware of the fact that a new geometry Jas ‘been completed which 
differs in many essential points from the text-books of Euclid and Le- 
gendre, The “ New Geometry” makes the study more interesting 
and easily understood by solving the polemic problems, which, for cen- 
turies, interfered with progress in mathematics. Now, Geometry and 
Arithmetic can harmoniously unite in proving the truth. The average 
mathematician, however, thinks it idle to speculate on mathematics as 
to whether it is a perfect science or not. “* Figures never lie,” says the 
expert bookkeeper, “ Euclid and Algebra are good enough for me,” 
remarks the geometrician, who honors Legendre and trusts to exhaus- 
tive algebraic processes for imaginary results, which prove nothing 
definite. Many scholars of high degree believe the science of mathe- 
matics is based on incommensurable principles and declare seriously : 

“Tt is a waste of time to look for a finite notation expressing geo- 
metric proportions, because /&a/ has been proven impossible.” 

These expressed opinions, backed by “ authorities," and by current 
university teaching, have delayed the publication of the New Geometry 
until a sufficient number of broad and liberal minded mathematicians 
united in demanding attention to so important a matter. 

One eminent scholar of late years has had the moral courage to ad- 
vocate reform in mathematical teaching, although at the time occupy- 
ing a College chair. This gentleman is the well-known Professor 
Henry T. Eddy, formerly of Cincinnati University, now President of 
the Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Quoting abstracts from his address, delivered before section A of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science in Phila- 
delphia, 1884, he says : 

“I think I do not state the matter too strongly when I say that, 
during the years in which I was an undergraduate, mathematical study 
was regarded with deep-seated aversion by the average student, an 
aversion not capable of adequate expression ia any ordinary way. 
The burial of Euclid and the cremation of Analytics were a mere joke; 
butthe inward disgust and hatred of mathematics which existed in 
the minds of the students of my day left an impression not to be 
effaced in a life time. Now, what was the cause of such pronounced 
hostility? The answer is not far to seek, We might say, that either 
the study failed of being understood because it was uninteresting, or 
that it awakened no interest because it was not well understood. 
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Both these statements were true, I have found the same state of 
affairs in every classical college respecting which I have tiad anyi in- 
timate knowledge from that day to this. — * 

I am convinced that mathematics has been long xd ues уша at 
the hand of its pretended cultivators, the classical colleges of this 
country, That this has been done ignorantly and in obedience to 
long established educational usages makes it our duty to see that so 
important a matter is rectified as soon a spracticable, 

“ Geometry is a study which ought not to be in the college course 
at all, but should be: finished i in the preparatory schools (the public 
schools). $ * It is greatly to be desired that 
the study of Euclid ы be preceded by exercises in practical geom- 
etry, with Compasses and ruler, and by construction of geometric 
figures. — * * In conclusion, I wish to call for re- 
form in mathematical ‘Packing, I call for deliverance from the im- 
prisonment it has suffered, for removal of the bands with which it has 
been bound. [call for the introduction of a spirit of free inquiry. 

* * *  *  Itbink we ought to form an association of 
the mathematicians of this country for the purpose of concerted action 
in improving the mathematical training in our colleges.” 

The fearless and clear statements of so honored a scholar as Prof. 
Henry T. Eddy about existing fallacious college training in math- 
ematics leave no doubt about the value of a new geometry founded on 
research more comprehensive than any hitherto published. Without 
dilating on the causes and motives which lie back of the compilation 
of the new geometry other than such as were inspired by the Professor 
at the time of his memorable address, it is sufficient to say that the 
research went on in silence; and from time to time since then most 
valuable discoveries, relating to geometry, were brought to light and 
formulated into a series of new truths, which how constitute the 
* New Geometry,” and as often happens in research, while looking 
for something desired, accident exposed unlooked-for facts. It was 
found that the supposed “impossible” could be made possible by 
substituting new methods of operations for the old. It was found that 
nothing pertaining to geometry was incommensurable, that every- 
thing is commensurable, 

For some time, however, these new methods will undoubtedly meet 
with opposition, partly from prejudice, and partly because they involve 
studious inquiry on the part of those engaged in teaching; but the 
fact remains the same, a new geometry has been compiled, which 
proves mathematics to be a perfect science, and it is hoped that suffi- 
cient support to bring the work to notice will be given by the faculties 
of learned institutions so as to chronicle the event at the Columbian 
Exposition. For information address T. R. WurrE, A. M., бо West 
Twenty-Second Street, New York. 
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Honover, THe Zoroastrian Worb. (Vol X, р. 256.) In“ The 
Basic Outline of Universology,"’ by Stephen Pearl Andrews, р. 52, are 
some commentary notes which say Honover is the Zoroastrian sacred 
word, The Word by which Brahma created the world is Om (Aum), 

“ In the system of Zoroaster, Honover is represented as the Word 
by which the world was created, the Most Imn.ediate Revelation of 
the God Ormuzd. Back of the triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva 
(Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer) and back of Om is Brahm, the 
Supreme God, in Absolute Repose, without change or any known at- 
tributes, the Absoluto-Absolute Conception, like that Aspect of the 
God of the Scriptures ‘ with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning ' (James т, 17). Brahm must not therefore be confounded 
with Brahma, the head of the triad. It is this Conception, rather, 
which from the Absolutist Standing-point (Naturoid) is the First and 
Last Word of Philosophy. The Conception embodied in Brahma is 
so from the Practical Point of View (Artoid), and that embodied in 
Om (the Loges) is so Mediatorially (Absolute Idealism—Hege/), or 
from the Scientoid or Logical Standing-point.” 

Stephen Pearl Andrews then says, and quotes, the following in- 
spirational and mystical poem by Ralph Waldo Emerson is a remark- 
able epitome of the First and Last Word of the speculative reasonings 
of Man, which as a principle of philosophy he characterizes as Con- 
vertible Identity, meaning that All Things are All Things else ; or 
that Every Thing is in its very Ground one and the same : 


Kanma. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


1f the Red Slayer thinks he ‘They reckon il! who leave me out 
Or if the Slain think he i Wh 
jay know not well the subtle 


ways làm the 


Ikcep and pass and turn again. And 1 the Hymn the Brahmin sings, 
Far or forgot to me is near, ‘The strong gods twine for my abode, 
Sunlight and Shadow аге the same, And pine in vain the eacred Seven, 
ii But thou, meek lover of the Good, 


Find me, aud turn thy back on Heaven. 


Tur Human Form. Bv WiLLIAM BLAKE, 


"To marcy, pity; place, and love, And love the buman form divine, 
m their distress; And pence the human dress. 
And to these virtues of delight, 
Return their Hanktaluees. 
‘Then every man of every clime, 
That praya n his distress, 


For marcy, pity, peace, anid love, Prays to the Human Form ‘Divine, 
a Gods Oat M Lave, Merey, Pity, Peace. 
And mercy. pity, pence, a p love, 
is man, lis cl 


And all must love the Human Form, 
In heathen, Turk, or Jew: 
For mercy has a human heart, Where Mercy, Love, and City dwell, 
Pity а liuman face, ‘There God 1н dwelling too. 
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The Basis of Egyptian Religion. 


“* No history can be learned with certainty except from evidence co- 
temporaneous with the events recorded — no religion сап be studied 
with profit except in the words of its own votaries."— 2, Za Page Renouf, 


Was the religion of Egypt, of the educated and initiated Egyptians, 
a gross polytheism, or was it a monotheistic belief? If we hold the 
latter opinion, if we think the educated Egyptian belief held that the 
gods of the popular mythology were either personified attributes of the 
Deity or parts of the nature which He created, we must deny the 
statements of Mr. Coleman in his article on " The Veil of Isis," that 
Isis and Neith were two distinct divinities, 

In the September Nores AND Queries, Mr. Coleman “ reaffirms " 
his previous statements. And here let me regret that I inadvertently 
used the word “rank " instead of “ order " which Mr. Coleman quoted. 
But how Osiris could be of the *'third order,” even chronologically, 
when his worship was one of the oldest in Egypt, is not easy to see, 

In regard to the identification of the Egyptian deities with those 
of Greece and Rome, turning to the March NOTES AND QUERIES, we 
find on page 66, “At an early period the Greeks seemed to have identi- 
fied Neith with their own goddess Athene — corresponding to the 
Roman Minerva,” followed by authorities. 1f such identifications are 
misleading, worthless, and not “accepted,” why quote them to the 
confusion of the reader? But aside from the identification of the 
deities, the ideas and opinions of the Greek and Latin authors about 
the religion of Egypt are growing less and less valuable as time goes 
on and fresh discoveries are made. Herodotus, who has been quoted 
and re-quoted, is not a final authority. As long ago as 1559, Rawlin- 
son said of Herodotus that “ priests took advantage of his simplicity 
and ignorance of the /anguage whether spoken or written to impose on 
him such a history as they wished to pass current among the Greeks." 
(Rawlinson's * Herodotus,” Vol, 1, p. 48.) And their religion was 
kept concealed from the common mass, even of the Egyptians them- 
selves, and much of our knowledge has been gained from books not 
intended for human eyes and buried wlth the dead. 

Since the time when Bunsen and Wilkinson wrote much has leen 
discovered to support the monotheistic theory and to discredit many 
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of the statements of classical writers. Birch says, in in his edition of 
Wilkinson, 1878 : 

“ The information derived from the classical authorities of Greece 
and Rome has become by the light of the learning of the last half 
century of secondary value. Egyptian ideas deduced from’ Egyptian 
sources, having far more importance, to the student and reader, than 
those transmitted from classical writers, have been given whenever 
practicable," (Birch’s “ Wilkinson's Egyptians,” Vol. I, хип, preface.”) 

As to the essential question of the unity of Egyptian belief, I quot- 
ed a number of texts in which certain gods are identified. No 
text which bears on the opinions of the Egyptians themselves con- 
cerning their deities can be “ irrelevant,” Our knowledge of Isis and 
Neith is not dependent on cne inscription at Sais, not now extant, 
but on all inscriptions and writings on the subject. Rawlinson thus 
recently speaks of the esoteric Egyptian belief : 

“ Besides the common popular religion — the belief of the masses, 
there was another which prevailed among the priests and among the 
educated. The primary doctrine of this esoteric religion was the real 
essential unity of the Divine Nature. The sacred texts known only to 
the priests and to the initiated, taught that there was a single Being, 
* the sole producer of all things both in heaven and earth, himself not 
produced of any,’ ‘the only true living God self-originated,’ * who ex- 
ists from the beginning,’ * who has made all things but has not himself 
been made.’ ” * a е, * "No educated Egyptian con- 
eeived of the popular gods as really separate and distinct beings. All 
knew that there was but ONE Сор, and understood that when worship 
was offered to Khem or Kneph, or Maut, or Thoth, or Ammon, the 
One God was worshiped under some one of his forms or in some of 
his aspects. He was every god, and thus all the god's names were 
interchangeable.” (Rawlinson's “ Story of Ancient Egypt,” pp. 38-39, 
G, Р, Putnam's Sons, 1887.) 

Maspero, in his recent works, also speaks of the secret doctrines 
of the priests of Amon-Ra (* Story of Life in Ancient Egypt and 
Assyria,” р. 152, 1890), and many other authorities and texts could be 
quoted in this connection, 

I do not desire to “ unqualifiedly " affirm or reaffirm any state- 
ment; merely calling attention to texts and authorities on the subject 
and the reader who so desires will find in the works of Renouf, Rawl- 
inson, Maspero, Brugsch, Wilkinson (Birch's edition), and the texts 
edited by Prof. Sayce, facts on which to base an intelligent opinion of 
he religion of the Egyptians. Ker. 
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Tue Use or THE Perio. (Vol. X, 295.) І was much amused and 
even instructed at the article in the November No. of N. AND Q. on 
the use of the period (. ), and noted down several more uses in which 
itis combined as a factor. In order to have them on record for the 
information of others T submit them as a continuation of that article. 

12, When placed over itself it makes the colon (:); when over 
the comma (, ) it makes the semi-colon (;). It forms a part of inter- 
rogation ( ?) and exclamation points (* points well taken"). 

13. In proportion it is used in twos and fours; in the arithmetical 
(4 Bi: 12 - 16 ); in the geometrical (4 : 6 :: 6 : 9). 
In arithmetical ratio the sign +- isread minus or the arithmetical 
ratio of, and the sign :: is read eguads or is equal to. In geometrical 
ratio the sign : is read is fo or the ratio of, and the sign :: is read 
@s or equals, 

14. In the sign of division with the dash between two (+ ). 

15. In the sign of geometrial proportion a dash between four ( 


16. Three periods placed triangularly with one point upward (.°. ) 
is read Therefore; but three when placed with one point downward 
(^. ) is read Since or Because, In Masonic literature three points 
are often used after after initial letters to indicate abbreviated titles. 
and the like, К.”. W.*. for Right Worshipful, M.*. W.*. for Most 
Worshipful, A.*. L.-, for Anno Lucis, “the Year of Light.” 

17. The digresis, two periods placed over the А ii, to de- 
dote the separation or resolution of one syllable into two, and also 
the pronunciation of vowels in foreign words : reaffirm, aérial, rein- 
carnation, coöperation ; volapük, Müller, etc. 

18. In chemistry, one point ( . ) indicates one equivalent of oxygen, 
and it is written above a symbol representing an element, and repeat- 
ed to indicate two, three, or more atoms or equivalents. They are thus 
placed : Fe, denotes a compound of one atom or equivalent of oxygen 
with one of iron; S; denote а compound of three atoms or equivalents 


with one of sulphur. Wehn used in connection with a the comma, E it 
denotes a componnd of two atoms ог equivalents of. sulphur and one 
of iron. A dash drawn across the symbol having either of the fore- 
going signs above it, denotes that two atoms or equivalents of the 
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stancesub represented by the symbol are joined with the number 
of atoms or equivalents of oxygen or sulphur indicated by the dots or 
commas, thus, Fe Tepresents a compound of two atoms or equivalents 
of iron and three of oxygen, forming sesquioxide of iron. 

19. The point is used with the plus sign (+ ) and rightangle 
(L ) to make a cipher alphabet ( 01), ete. 

20. The telegraphic alphabet is made up of dots and dashes: 


A B с D E F G H 
I t i * d 1 M N о 
E UR Go ood ow 
Ue a жо o ж о. 
ae Tommie Ут. rE 
6 5 i тА | 4 A Жо 
Sets =? "mV ges ea 


21. The period in music indicates that the note is to be performed 
in a manner similar to the staccato, that is, the note is to be struck 
with force, and performed in a short, sharp, and emphatic manner, 
To indicate a still lower degree of emphasis and distinctness the slur 
is sometimes put over the dots ( ). 

22. Several periods placed under а word in proof-sheets denotes 
the restoring of a word which has been crossed out, szef being also 
writting in the margin. 

23. Points are written both above and below Hebrew letters, there 
called Masoretic points, to indicate pronunciati, n, etc. 

24. The points are usually employed to show an ellipsis of a word 
T 


I presume there are other uses for the period or point, but these 
given show that it is an important little point. А TEACHER. 
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The Wild Columbine for A National Flower. 


For the first time in the history of the world and of women, she 
stands side by side with man in a grand international enterprise, not 
separate and alone, but as a joint exhibitor of the labor and products 
of the world. Could any point of time in our country’s history be 
more propitious for the settlement of the question, ‘ What shall be 
our National Flower?" Blood and battle and disunion have decided 
this question for other nations, but we are not like other nations; we 
claim to be the apostles of progress and civilization; and so peace, 
harmony, and union should be the occasion of our adoption of some 
floral emblem that will typify such a condition. 

The woman's department of the Columbian Exposition is the offi- 
cial channel of communication through which all women or organiza- 
tions of women, may be brought into relation with the Exposition, Its 
lady managers are from every State and Territory in the United 
States. Its supporters will be from every cottage and hamlet, 

By these lady managers, and by those women who stand as an 
army for their support, itis suggested that the claim of the Wild 
Columbine as our National Flower, be thoughtfully considered, be- 
cause of its appropriate connection with the time and the occasion. 

First, it wears our National colors, Growing in every section of 
our country, its color at the South is more often blue, at the North, 
white ; at the middle and Western States, red with a golden interior. 
Its name, Columbine, has for its origin the same Latin word as that of 
Columbus, also that of Columbia, the name our Nation rightly 
bears. The district where our National Capitol stands bears a like 
name, also one of our largest rivers, and one of our most important 
colleges. 

Finally, the great significance of the name is in thatof the Great 
Exposition itself. The Wild Columbine has a further claim, that of 
descent. Botanically, it belongs to the genus ag//egia, a name de- 
rived from the Latin agui/a, “ the egale,” our nation's chosen emblem, 
and at all times the emblem of dignity and strength. 

Like the eagle, the Wild Columbine chooses the highest cliffs for 
its dwelling, where it has all the delicate beauty, grace, and power of 
endurance belonging to American womanhood, all the courage and 
hardihood of America's noble sons. It tpyifies American Indepen- 
dence and thrift in that it grows and thrives under the most adverse 
circumstances, swinging its dainty bells from the crevices of bear 
rocks with an air of prosperity, just as gaily as when transplanted to 
the highly cultured garden. In form it is symbolic of our government. 
Its trumpet shaped petals, like tongues of many nations, cluster around 
a central shaft, which shaft becomes the seed-bearing receptacle for 
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future generations, Under cultivation the trumpet-shaped petals be- 
come doubled, one within another, adding richness and beauty by its 
all embracing power, which may signify that no voice, however, 
humble, is denied utterance under ‘our form of government, 

Last of all, the Wild Columbine never, under any circumstances, 
becomes a noxious weed, or the farmer's pest, It is the true emblem 
of a pure and glorious country.—M, Sears Brooks in The Eastern Star, 

Mrs. Lincoln, in her “ Lectures on Botany," mentions five species 
of the Columbine: 

Aguilegia canadensis (Wild Columbine), horns straight, stamens ex- 
sert; leaves decompound ; growing frequently in crevices of rocks. 

Agquiliegia cerulia, horns twice as long as the petals; nectaries 
acute; segment of the leaves deeply lobed ; Southern. 

Aquilegia vulgaris (Garden Columbine), horns incurved; leafy; 
stem and leaves glabrous ; leaves decompound. The nectariferous 
horns become numerous by culture; one hollow horn within another, 


Aquilegia brevistyla, sub-pubescent; spur incurved, shorter than 
the limb ; stipe short, inclined ; stamens shorter than the corolla. 
Upper Canada. 

Aquilegia formosa, spur straight, much longer than the limb; sepals 
lanceolate, acute, three times the length of the petals ; style as long 
as the sepals, Oregon. 


The symbolic language of the purple Columbine is given by Mrs, 
Lincoln as “ I cannot give thee up”, and that of the red Columbine 
as “ Hope and fear alternately prevail.” 

Meere, 

“ THIRTY Days HATH. SEPTEMBER." (Vol IX, p. 23.) Ina work 
on the “ Doctrine of Combinations, Permutations, and Compositions 
of Quantities,” published in London, 1770, is a chapter on “ Chronol- 
ogy, or the Art of Reckoning Time,” in which the quadruplet is found, 


as follows: 
80 days hath September, 
April, June, and November, 
February has 28 alone, 
And all the rest have 81," 


LorToPHAGI — Tue Lotos-Eaters, These were a people who ate 
of the lotos tree, the effect of which was to make them forget their 
friends and homes, and to lose all desires of returniug to their native 
land. The lotus-eaters only care to live in ease, luxury and idleness, 
(See Homer's Odyssey, Book ix.) 
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Tur Secret DisciPLINE. (Vol. VIII, p. 427; IX, p. 11.) Iam 
much interested in the matter to be found in the several pamphlets 
you so kindly sent me, especially what concerns the word Zumbochein, 
and what is cited by Theodore Temple from “ the early fathers,” as to 
“ The Secret Discipline." About some of these things I beg leave to 
offer a few suggestions and ask a few questions. 

Concerning the casting away of the flint stone (Vol IX. p. 43) 
would that have any connection with what was a prevalent form, and 
I believe the right one, forty years ago, known to those who are ritual- 
istic Masons. Whether Jehosaphat means " Judgment of God ” or 
not, the form avoids the absurd “ pinnacie " form, and completes the 
special mention of the four elements of the ancient philosophers, as 
receiving back in an unworthy codintion what was derived from them 
severally—the casting away must always be a sign of unfitness, etc. 

Н 4jow does Hutchinson derive “ Sibbo "? 15 it Greek? or from 
some other language from which the Greeks may have also derived 
“ lithos.” It is not in Liddel and Scott's “ Lexicon” as far as I can 
discover. So many writers speak of roots, without saying of what 
language, that much of the lore they recover is lost to their readers. 

Tumbochein, seems to me a most af?rof7za£e expression in lieu of 
the other, especially when connected with the distich, І never saw 
any mention of the word before, but have seen the distich, but not in 
that connection, The word has a sound which seems to go back to 
the time which gave birth to those strange works Jachin and A 

As to the word Shiboleth, bave you thought of the word Si2y//a ? 
Liddell and Scott, p. 1336, “ according to the old derivation, Dios 
Boyle, She that tells the will of оте" Do you understand such a 
stone (if a stone is intended) would bea square stone, Tessera, and 
divided, or in any way used as a pledge ? 

I could only find the word Cheein in two places (Liddell and Scott, 
рр. 1340, 1530), where it is connected with Sema, “ Sema Cheein, to 
raise a mound or barrow.” Hence, зла seems to bea mound, but 
not such a word as could be useful in such a case as this. 

It seems to me that Sibu? must be a word which contained the 
principal signification, and /2 merely a termination, most likely a sign 
of femininity ; masculine might have been /as, probably a more ancient 
han Jithos, and not necessarily connected with it originally. It might 
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mean something much more significant than “ cherished,” and in con- 
nection with /ithon, it might link on to the “ waite stone,” with a “ new 
name written in it "—the wife stone of foundation "—stone “ refused,” 
but “ Aead of the corner” ; and so the prophetess by the power as- 
cribed to her, be supposed to utter the “ will of God,” etc. І only 
mention these thoughts that your readers may see if any light can be 
thrown upon them, 

I intended saying something about other matters in the * Catechesis,'* 
but I have used too much space already. It is a very important matter 
and there seems to be more in it than is generally supposed. І think 
the great zeal of the papists, and the constant friendship of the clergy 
of the church of England towards the craft tends to show that there is 
something in the opinion that the old Church and Masonry were 
connected. H. P. H. B. 


Tue EcvPriAN Book or THE Dean. (Vol. X, p. 256.) The Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead has been translated, and published in English 
by London publishers, we think by Trübner & Co., in several volumes. 

In the work entitled “ Seven Homilies on Ethnic Inspiration," by 
Joseph T. Goodsir ( London, 1871), are twenty-two pages (271-292) 
extracted from the famous “ Book of the Dead." 

The doctrine taught in it underwent a very noticeable change in 
the course of the long period during which it exercised authority in 
Egypt. The oldest part of it is devoted to а certain a/ingenesia (or 
a new birth, a re-creation, a regeneration, a continued existence in a 
different manner or form), which is declared to be the greatest of 
mysteries, wherein the soul is born in two halves, and that the soul 
hopes to live after death. "This point is embodied in different sym- 
bols. It appears from the text in this part of the “ Dead Book” that 
it was the assumption of man's nature by the gods, and the mutual 
participation of each, that constituted the ground of hope of future 
life held out to Egypt. The seventeenth chapter of the book is 
“ The Crown of Justification.” In the oldest part of the book a man's 
hope after death depended 'upon the life he had led on the earth ; but 
їп the latter portion of the book the future life depended on the im- 
provement of the talent given to mortals in this life. 
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We here give two chapters of this famous “ Book of the Dead” : 
CHAPTER 1. 


О! Osiris, buil of the west. О! Thoth, director of the calendar. 

I am the great god in the boat. 

I am embalmed in thee, 

I am one of the gods in a double wooden case, 

Royally divine. 

Justified are the words of Osiris from their imperfections, 

Оп this day of investigating my words, 

[Of investigating] also my deeds. 

О! Osiris, one of the gods of the race of Netpe, 

Chastising the sins of the meek in heart, 

Seeking out the imperfections which are in me, 

О! Or [Light], I have been embalmed by thee; 

I have passed in thy name. 

Iam Thoth purifying the words of Or from their imperfections, 

On the day of investigating words 

In the palace of the old man [Adam] at On [Heliopolis]. 

Iam an abiding [or constructed] god, the son of an abiding god, 

Conceived in the abiding land, born in the abiding land [Touth]. 

Iam with the wives of Osiris mourning for Osiris, 

In the land of ressurection, that is, nests ; hatching, 

Purifying the words of Osiris from their imperfections. 

Stop him says the Sun to Thoth. 

Cleanse the words of Osiris from their impurities. 

The stoppage is made by Thoth. 

Iam with Or on the day of coating with mud the mounds of the river. 

To open the doog of the place where hearts are washed, 

There to wash the heart of the weak one, 

Closing-the secret place of the land of winding galleries, [that is, 
the tombs]. 

I am with Or defending the right arm of Osiris in Skem [the desert] ; 

I am with Or on the day of offering food to the Sun. 

On the sixth day of the festival, 

Even on the division of the festival in On [Heliopolis]. 

Iam a priest in the abiding land ; 

І am incense bearer in Abydos, 

Invigorating them that faint, 

Or, infusing strength into their bodies. 

Iam a priest in Abydos in the day that the earth rejoiceth. 

I see the secret places of the winding region [cemetery], 

I ordain the festival of the spirit, the Ic rd of the abiding land. 

I hear the watchwords of his watchers o.er me. 
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i T the architect of the great barge of Sochais [a form of Ptah or 
їшї], 

Building it from the stocks. 

(To defray this expense] I am receiving the dues from the festival 

Of ploughing the land in Bubastis. 
O! ye liberators of souls, ye builders of the house of Osiris, 

Liberate the soul of the Osirian Macrobius [or Ouafenh * (he who 
prolongs life) ] ; 

He is with you in the house of Osiris. 

He sees as you see, 

"He hears as you hear, 

He stands as you stand, 

He sits as you sit. 

О! Ye that give meat and drink 

To the souls built into the house of Osiris, 

Give seasonable food and drink 

To the Osirian Macrobius, whose words are justified through you. 

O! opener of roads, O! guides of paths, open the roads, guide 
through the paths 

The Osir- whose words are justified through you. 

He enters into this gate of the house of Osiris. 

He goes in exulting. He comes forth in peace, 

Even the Osir- whose words are justified. 

He is neither stopped nor turned back, 

He goes in singing. He comes forth rejoicing, 

He justifies his words. 

He does that which he is commanded in the house of Osiris. 

He sends forth his words through your means [for justification] 

Even the Osir- sends them forth in peace to the west. 

"There they are not found wanting in the balance. 

I do not compute my justification in many parts, 

My soul stands up square to the face of its judge, 

It is found true [or sound] on the earth ; 

I place myself before three, O sovereign of the gods ; 

I have retreated into the region of the two truths. 

Thou makest me to rise like a living god. 

Thou makest me to set like the creator-gods that dwell in heaven. 

lam like one of you, being dragged away from the house of the 
embalming. 

I see passing the great constellation [Ursa Major] which traverses 
the ether, 


* Quafenh, is the name of the person on whose behalf the Turin 
Papyrus was written. It is not an Egyptian name. Most likely the 
owner was a Greek of Asia Minor. 
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‘The lord of the house of glory [ог the divine Eidola] do not turn 
me back from seeing it. 

I smell the incense of [offered] the divine images as I sit with them. 

Behold me, O! thou priest of the shrine. 

I have heard thy deprecatory prayers. 

I haye stood upon the deck [of the sleigh], 

My soul is not forbidden to look upon its lord, 

Hail! dweller in the West, Osiris. 

Even in the region of the mighty winds ! 

Grant that I may stand peaceably in the West. 

Let the lords of the hills receive me. 

Let them say unto me, “ Come in, come, peace be with thee." 

Let them assign to me a place among the great gods. 

Let the two nurse goddesses receive me at the stated time when I 
come forth. 

I come forth in the presence of Onnophris [the Righeous One]. 

Whose words are justified. 

I serve Or in the winding region [Resat]. 

Osiris in the firm region [Touth]. 

I complete all my transformations, 

My heartis given me in every house in which I desire my form 
[mummy] to be. 

Rubric. That this chapter may be known upon earth, let it be writ- 
ten upon the coffin. It is the chapter whereby he comes forth and re- 
turns to his house daily and їз not turned back. There are given to 
him food and drink from the great table of Protheis; When he works 
in the fields of Elysium, wheat and barl ey are given him [to sow] ; for 
they are provided for him, even as they were upon earth. 


CHAPTER п. 


The chapter of the day when he comes forth to life after death. 

Saith the Osirian Macrobius, whose words are justified (Mencheres*), 

Behold I come forth clothed with the moon, 

To revolve with the multitudes of my race. 

They that dwell in the light take me aboard. 

I have opened the gate of this house of glory. 

Behold the Oir- deceased comes forth to the light, 

Having fulfilled the will of his relatives upon the earth, while living 
among them. 3 


* Mencheres, or Mycerinus, was the first king of Egypt, by whom 
Osiris or Mizraim was named king of the dead, and the mummy an 
image of him, 
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Suric QuorATIONs. (Vol. X, p. 257.) The quotation sounds Em- 
ersonian. Witness this from this transcendentalist : 
I am the owner of the sphere, 
Of the Seven Stars and the solar year, 
Of Cesar's hand and Plato's brain, 
Of Lord Christ's heart, and Shakespeare’s strain. 

Here are three from Angelus Silesius : 

Dost thou alone me Solomon as wisest of the wise ? 

Thou also canst be Solomon, and all his wisdom thine. 

Man | wouldst thou look on God, in heaven or while yet here, 
Thy heart must first of all become a mirror clear, 

-Ne'er sees man in this life, the Light above all light, 

As when he yields him up to darkness and to night, 

Here is one from Jelaleddin : 

Didst thou ever pluck a rose from R and O and 8? 
Names thou may know : go, seek the truth they тате; 
Search wot the brook, but heaven, to find the moon. 

Suric Quotation. (Vol. X, p. 257.) The author desired adopted 
the name Angelus Silesius, living in the 17th century. His identity, 
however, is not established. Such writers, if known, were likely to be 
imprisoned, or put to death. Не was a mystic after the pattern of a 
Sufi, and perhaps a ^ Transcendentalist." The sentiment prevalent 
in the verse is that the Internal and External, Spirit and Matter, Life 
and Form, are necessary each to the other, and therefore must be 
considered of like eternity and duration. Hence he also says : 

“ J see in God both God and Man, 
He man and God in me ; 


I quench his thirst, and he, in turn, 
Helps my necessity.” А. WILDER. 


"PrATONOPOLIS. (Vol. X, p.256.) Plotinos the Feo-Platonic phi- 
losopher obtained from the Roman Emperor Galienus the grant of a 
site in Campania where a city had been destroyed, that it might be 
restored, for such a fit residence for philosophers, and governed by 
the /aws of Plato. The enterprise was begun, but the persons about 
the emperor interfered, and the city of Platonopolis was not permit- 
ed to exist. A. Witper, M. D. 
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The Correct Columbus Day. 


BY BARBARA STANWIX, 

I have so often been asked, during the past months, to explain why 
Columbus Day is celebrated upon the 21st of October, when the dis- 
covery was made upon the 12th, that I thought the subject might 
prove interesting to the magazine which is ever on the alert to satisfy 
intellectual curiosity. 

In very early times the Roman year is sad to have consisted of 10 
months, but during the kingly period, they arranged their year accord- 
ing to the revolutions of the moon, making it 355 days, These they 
divided into 12 months, inserting occasionally an intercalary month to 
make up the deficit. But much confusion arose through ignorance 
of the priests, who had charge of all such matters, and no one seemed 
able to adjust the difficulty until the time of Julius Cæsar. He reme- 
died it by adding one day to every four years, giving us the leap year. 
But this was only a partial reform, and the world for a long time was 
in as narl as to its calendars simply because it did not complete an ex- 
act number of rotations while it was making one revolution around the 
sun. The precise length of the year is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
50 seconds ; or 11 minutes, 10 seconds less than the quarter of a day. 

Now in the year 325 A. D., when the first CEcumenical Council met 
at Nice, the vernal equinox fell upon the 21st of March as it ought; 
but as the centuries went on, this disagreement of 11 minutes, 10 sec- 
onds, annually, accumulated until in the year 1582 it had amounted 
(approximately) to ten days. Accordingly, Pope Gregory, after a 
great amount of study and calculation, ordained that ten days should 
be dropped from the calendar, and that the 5th of October, the time 
at which the change was made, be called the 15th, which accounts for 
the[Old Style and New Style, we sometimes see affixed to modern dates. 
In order that this displacement should never occur again, it was fur- 
ther appointed that of the centennial years, those only divisible by 400 
as well as by 4, should be leap-years. This dropping of 3 days out of 
every 400 years, fortunately adjusted the calendar so that there is no 
more danger of displacement. 

The mathematical demonstration of the above is as follows: 
The new yeur commences at midnight on the morning of January 1, 
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and the next new year would begin, strictly speaking, at 11 minutes, 
10 seconds before 6 o'clock a. M.; that is, the earth would have then 
reached the same point in its orbit at which it stood at midnight, on 
January 1, of the previous year. Now casting out of our reckoning 
the one-fourth of a day, disposed of by the leap-year arrangement, the 
average falling back per year is 11 minutes, 10 seconds. This multi- 
plied by 1257 (the number of years between 325 and 1582 A. D.) 
equals 9 days, 17 hours, 56 minutes, 30 seconds, or between 9 and 
10 days. Now Congress has declared that 9 days shall be added 
to October 12 in order that we may celebrate the exact anniversary of 
the discovery of our beloved America. 

Note. The above article was received before Columbus Day, but as 
the November had gone to press, it appears in the December No, 


The One Hundred and Fifty - First. Psalm. 


In the Septuagint version the * Book of Psalms” contains 15: 
psalms, the 1515 being the following, which is not found in the 
Authorized Version. (See * Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets,” 
by S. Baring-Gould, p. 345.) 

“А PSALM OF DAVID WHEN HE HAD SLAIN GOLIATH, 

1. Iwas small among my brethren ; and growing up in my father's 
house, I kept my father’s sheep. 

2, My hands made the organ, and my fingers shaped the psaltery, 

з. And who declared unto my Lord! He, ће Lord; He heard 
all things. 

4. He sent His angel, and he took me from my father's sheep; 
He anointed me in mercy with his unction. . 

Great and godly are my brethren; but with them the Lord was 
not well pleased. 

6. 1 went to meet the stranger ; and he cursed me by all his idols. 


7. But I smote off his head with his own drawn sword ; and I 
blotted out the reproach of Israel. 


The copy in the manuscript in the Astor Library, New York, is 
translated slightly different from the above, and is headed : 
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" ABOUT THE PRINCE (OR THE KING),” 


“ 1 was the small one among my brothers, 
And the youngest in my father’s house, 
And 1 tended my father's sheep ; 

And my hands made a harp, 
And my dipgers played a hymn. 
Somebody spoke about it to my Lord. 

- He is the Lord, and he listened to that word ; 
He sent a messenger and gave his orders, 
And took me away from my father's sheep, 
And anointed me with his holy ointment. 
My brothers were fair and tall, 

And with them my Lord was not pleased. 


And I went out to combat the foreign man, 
And he cursed me by his impure gads ; 
1 deprived hin. of his sword and cut off his head, 
And 1 took away the oppression from the children of Israel, 
In Ludolph’s edition of the Ethiopian Psalter, this psalm has a little 
more, the end being as follows : 


“And 1 took three stones and threw them against his front and slew Мт; 
And further, I deprived him of his sword,” etc. 


In the Septuagint version there is nothing said about “ holy oint- 
ment.” The line reads : 


“ He anointed me with the oil of his ointment,” 
In the Arabic version, the disputed line at the end reads as follows ; 
** 1 slew him with three stones in Ais front, by the grace of God.” 


> 

Tur DousLe PsarM. Every reader of the “ Book of Psalms" who 
has become at all familiar with them, knows that the XIV and LIII, 
beginning " The fool hath said in his heart, * There is no Сой,” 
are almost identical. One has noted, however, that in the XIV the 
Divine name Jehovah, to some extent, is translated “ Lord," while the 
LIII contains throughout the name .E/oAim, translated “ God." 
"The former is Jehovistic and is divided into seven verses, the latter is 
Elohistic and divided into six verses. They are not precisely alike, 
but commentators regard them as one, Lange's considers the XIV 
as a remodelling of the LIII; Hupfield sees no difference ; Alexan- 
der calls the LIII a second edition not intended to supercede the XIV ; 
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Hengstenberg says that the XIV recurs once again in the LIIT, with 
certain alterations ; Kirkpatrick says the same as Hengstenberg; 
Ewald makes the LIII a copy of the XIV; Cheyne regards the LIII 
as a corrupted form of the XIV ; Prof. Murray of Johns Hopkins re- 
gards the XIV and the LIII as the same poem, the former edited with 
great care from good manuscripts, but the latter from imperfect manu- 
scripts, or from a later psalter; Bishcp Perowne says that the LIII is 
only another version of. the XIV, which i the original, and that the 
latter is an adaptation by a later poet to the circumstances of his own 
time, and in another place he says that the XIV reáppears.in the 
LUI, wilh varatiions ; Clowes says the LIII is the same as the XIV, 
with inconsiderable differences. (See Mew Ferusalem Magazine p. 602.) 


The Messiah and the Jews. 


In your November number (p. 285), is an article on “The Jews’ 
Creed,” alluding tó their belief as to a Messiah. I have thought the 
following account of their belief as to the coming of such a personage 
might be of interest to your readers in connection with the former 
article, It is taken from the “ Book of Zerubbabel,” which was print- 
ed at Constantinople. —Buxtorf, in his Synagoga Fudaica, gives an 
abridgement of several of the Rabbinical Books in which a similar ac- 
count is given. 

The name given by the Jews to Antichrist is гта из, which name 
is derived from Isaiah xt, 4: ‘ He shall smite the earth with the rod 
of his mouth, aad with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked.” 
The Targum gives this passage thus : “ By the word of his mouth the 
wicked Armillus shall die, for with the breath of his lips shall he slay 
the wicked.” There will, say the Jews, be ten signs of the coming 
of the Messiah : 

1. The appearance of three apostate kings who have fallen away 


from the faith, but in the sight of men appear to be worshippers of 
the true God. 


2. A terrible heat of the sun, 


3. A dew of blood (Joel 11, 30), ** And I will shew wonders in the 
heavens and in the earth, blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke." 


4. A healing dew for the pious. 


5. A darkness will be cast upon the sun for thirty days (Joel и, 31), 
“ The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, 
before the great and the terrible day of the Lord come.” (Isaiah 
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xxiv, 22), “ And they shall be gathered together as prisoners are 
gathered in the pit, aud shall be shut up in the prison, and after many 
days shall they be visited.” 

6, God will give universal power to the Romans for nine months, 
during which time the Roman chieftain will afflict the Israelites, 
At the end of the nine months God will raise up the Messiah Ben- 
Joseph, that is the Messiah of the tribe of Joseph, whose name will be 
Nehemiah, who will defeat the Roman chieftain, and slay him. 


7- There will arise Armillus, whom the Gentiles and Christians 
call Antichrist. He will be born of a marble statue in one of the 
churches in Rome, He will go to the Romans and will profess him- 
self to be their Messiah and their God, At once the Romans will be- 
lieve in him and accept him as their king. Having made the whole 
whold subject to him, he will say to the Idumæans, that is the Chris- 
Чапз, “Bring me the law which I have given you." — They will brin; 
it with their book of prayers ; and he will accept itas his own, an 
will exhort them to persevere in their belief. Then be will send to 
Nehemiah, and command the Mosaic law to be brought to him, and 
proof to be given from it that he is God. Nehemiah will go before 
him, guarded by 30,000 warriors, of the tribe of Ephriam, and will read, 
“ Tam the Lord thy God; thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
Armillus will say there are no such words in the law, and will com- 
mand the Jews to confess him to be God as the other nations had con- 
fessed him. Then Armiifus, in rage and fury, will gather all his peo- 
ple in a deep valley to fight with Israel, and in that battle the Messiah 
Ben-Joseph will fall, and the angel will bear away his body and carry 
him to the resting-place of the Patriarchs. Then the Jews will be cast 
out by all nations and suffer afflictions such as have not been from the 
beginning of the world, and the residue of them will flee into the des- 
ert, and will remain there forty and five days, during which time all 
the Israelites who are not worthy to see the redemption shall die. 


8. Then the great angel Michael will arise and blow three mighty 
blasts of a trumpet. At the first blast there shall appear the true 
Messiah Ben-David and the prophet Elijah, and they will manifest 
themselves to the Jews in the desert, and the Jews throughout the world 
shall hear the sound of the trumpet, and those that have been carried 
captive into Assyria shall be gathered together ; and with great glad- 
ness they shall come to Jerusalem. · Then .4rmi//us will raise a great 
army of Christians, and lead them to Jerusalem to conquer the new 
king. But God shall say to. Messiah, “ Sit thou on my right hand,” 
and to the Israelites, " Stand still and see what God will work for you 
today.” Then God will pour down sulphur and бге from heaven 
(Ezekiel xxxviit, 22), and the impious Armi//us shall die, and the imp- 
ious Idumaans, that is Christians, who have destroyed the house of 
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our God and have led us away into captivity, shall perish іп misery, 
and the Jews shall avenge themselves upon them, as it is written: 

" The house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of Joseph a 
flame, and the house of Esau (the Christians) for stubble, and they 
shall kindle in them and devour them ; there sball not be any re- 
maining of the house of Esau, for the Lord hath spoken it, "—Ona. 18. 


9. Оп the second blast of the trumpet the tombs shall be opened, 
and Messiah Ben-David shall raise Messiah Ben-Joseph from the dead. 


to, The ten tribes shall be led to Paradise, and shall celebrate the 
wedding-feast of the Messiah ; and the Messiah shall chooe a bride 
from the fairest of the daughters of Israel, and children and children's 
children shall be born to him, and then he shall die like other men, 
and his sons shall reign over Israel after him, as it is written (Isaiah 
Li) “ He shall prolong his days," which Rambam (Maimonides) ex- 
plains to mean, * He shall live long, but hetoo shalldie in great 
glory, and his son shall reign in his stead, and his son's sons in 
Succession. 


Epimentpes — Quore» Bv Paur. (Vol. ІХ, p.37.) In Paul's let- 
ter to Titus (1, 12), he says : 

“ One of themselves, even a prophet of their own, said, ‘The Cre- 
tians are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.’ This witness is true.” 

These words are said, by commentators and classical scholars, to 
be found in the works of Epimenides, who is reckoned as one of the 
“Seven Wise Men of Greece " by those who exclude Periander, Epi- 
menides was the son of Agiasarchus, having been born in Crete 659 
B. C., probably at Phæstus, one of " Crete's hundred cities" men- 
tioned by Homer in the Ziad (п, 790). Anthon says his work on 
“ Oracle and Responses,” mentioned by Jerome, is said to have been 
the one containing the quotation, Lempriere says he was an epic 
poet, and contemporary with Solon. Paul called him “ а prophet.” Be- 
side his poems on the ‘ Genealogy of the Gods,” “ Argonautic Expedi- 
tion,” “ Minos and Rhadamanthns,” he wrote treatises on “ Sacrifices,'" 
and the “ Commonwealth of Crete,” all of which have perished. Many 
marvellous tales are related of him, — He is said to have lived to the 
advanced age of 157 years, so years of which was spent ina cave 
asleep. Divine honors were paid to him after his death by the super- 
stitious Cretians. 

‘The Cretians affected the utmost antiquity, as a nation, and dis- 
tinguished themselves as Æteocretenses, “ true Cretians," a name quite 
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at variance with this prophef’s opinion of them. І was not only the 
opinion of Epimenides that they were “ always liars,” from whom the 
apostle quotes this verse, but the same words are found in the works 
of Callimachus, a native of Cyrene, who wrote several treatises. His 
productions are nearly all lost. His works, “ The Settling of Islands 
and Founding of Cities," and “ Wonders of the World,” are among 
the lost, but, according to classic writers contained much historical 
information. 


Paul also quotes, according to Luke (Acts хуп, 28) from the astro- 
nomical poem of Aratus (270 B. C.), entitled Phenomena, or “ The 
Appearances,” the words, “ For we are also his offspring.” The same 
words are also found in a “ Hymn to Jupiter," by Cleanthes (240 B. C.). 


“ Tue Book or tHe DzAD." (Vol. X, p. 256.) A complete and 
reliable English translation has never been made of “ The Book of the 
Dead.” In 1867, Dr. Samuel Birch translated the “ Book of the Dead” 
in the fifth volume of Bunsen's “ Egypt's Place in Universal History." 
Unfortunately nearly the whole edition ofthe fifth volume was de- 
stroyed by fire, making the work very scarce, selling as high as $25.00. 
The translation occupies 165 pages of the volume, and is extremely 
inaccurate, as is also the Egyptian vocabulary in the same volume. 
Versions have been made by Devérta, LEFÉBVRE, GUYESSE, and 
others in French, but the best by M. Pierret, * Ze Livre des Morts 
des Anciens Egyptians,” Paris, 1882. The best text is that of Naville, 
two vols., with 660 plates, Berlin, 1886, which sells for some $60.00. 
The British Museum published in 1890 a facsimile in a folio portfolio 
of 37 plates, for $8.00, but it is now out of print, “ The Book of the 
Dead ” is very difficult to translate. A knowledge of the language is 
not alone necessary, but the translator should be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the religion and mythology of Egypt, and also understand the 
numerous technical or mystical expressions which everywhere occur. 
Egyptologists are all looking to P. le Page Renouf, as the best living 
English Egyptologist, to make this translation, fragments of which he 
has already given us. CuaRnLEs Н. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn. 
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Invention of the Steam Engine. 


260 B. C. Hiero of Alexandria described machines for utilizing 
Steam power. 

241 B. C. The JEolipile, a steam engine, described by Hiero of 
Alexandria, An apparatus consisting chiefly of a closed vessel, as a 
globe or cylinder, with one or more projecting bent tudes, through 
which steam is made to pass from the vessel, causing it to revolve. 


Зо A.D, Pliny describes a boat run by а“ pot of hot water and 


wheels,” 
1282, 

sorcery, 
1543. 
16от. 
1616, 
1663. 
1663. 
1769. 
1681. 
1685. 
1698. 
1699. 
1712. 
1718. 
1736. 
1759. 
1764. 
1765" 
1765. 
1768. 
1769. 
1769. 
1775. 
1775. 
1778. 
1778. 
1781, 
1781, 
1783. 
1784, 
1784. 
1788. 
1788. 


Roger Bacon invented а steam engine, and imprisoned for 


Blasco de Geray built a steamship at Barcelona. 
Giambattista made a steam pump for mining uses. 

De Caus published an account of a machine to run by steam, 
Marquis of Worcester constructed a spherical copper boiler. 
Marquis of Worcester built an engine to run by steam. 
Watt's first patent taken out and engines set up in factories. 
Papin invented a steam-working engine. 

Morland built steam engines for mines. 

Savery built an engine to drive a mine pump. 

Papin built an engine to run a bort. Destroyed by boatmen. 
Newcomb, Dartmouth, built the first self-acting steam engine. 
Beighton substituted plug rods for cords to valves, 
Jonathan Hulls issued proposals for boats driven by steam, 
Robinson suggested to Watt the road engine, 

Smeaton built a 72-inch cylinder engine, 

Smeaton attached a separate condenser to his engines, 

Watt invented a condenser separate from the cylinder, 
Watt first used oil tallow to keep piston from leaking, 
Cugnot, French, made an excellent road engine. 

Falck proposed a scheme for double-acting engine. 

Tubular boilers first used in America. 

Watt's patent renewed by special act of Parliament. 

Watt solved the problem of double rotary engines. 

Thomas Payne proposed scheme for a steamboat to America. 
Hornblower solved the problem of double action. 

Watt built the first complete double acting engine, 

Potter, a boy, made the valve gear automatic. 

Watt's patent for road engines was issued. 

Comte d' Auxiron built a steamboat on the Loire. 

Comte de Jouffroy built a steamboat on the Saone. 

Watt's expansion engine brought to perfection. 
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Curios in Mathematics. Supplement. 


99. (Vol. X, p. 240; paragraph No. 97.) Artemas Martin has 
shown in the Mathematical Magazine, Vol TI, No. 4, p. 59, and in the 
Bulletin of the Philosophical Society of Washington, Vol. XI, p. 592, 
that the coefficient of y? should be 56587 instead of 5658, — Barlow's 
numbers аге the least values of x and y in the equation x?—56587y*—1. 


тоо. М. Pagliani, in No. 12 of the Gergonne’s Annales de Mathema- 
tiques, June, 1830, solved the problem : 

** It is required to find 1000 consecutive numbers of the natural 
series, such that the sum of their cubes shall itself be a cube.” 

He found the first number to be 1134, and, consequently, the last 
is 2183; the sum of their cubes is 168303; therefore, 11343 + 11353 
+11864. . a > 421813 + 213234 21333 = 168303, 

Artemas Martin baa. solved the problem: “ To find 1,000,000 con- 
secutive numbers, the sum of whose cubes is a cube.” He finds 
EGUES PRONOEI ETTORE E 

МИ, +17163381°4-17163332-171682332-16668383003, 


ror. (See paragraph No. 69.) In the Mathematical Visitor, Vol. I, 
January, 1879, p. 56, Artemas Martin found the sides of the 100th 
triangle to be 
21669693148613788330547979729286307164015202768699465346081 

691992338845992696, 
216696931436137883305 4797972928637 | 64015202768699465346081 
691992338845992697, 
80645573943232956 180057972960 833245887630954508 753693529117 
371074705767728665. 


Fifth-power numbers whose sum is а fifth power have been found by 
Artemas Martin. (See Bulletin of the Philosophical Society of Washing- 
юп, Vol. X, p. 110 *Educationa/ Times Reprint, Vol L, pp. 74-5: and 
Bulletin of the New York Mathematical Society, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 55.) 
He has found many sets from which the following are selected: 

45-1-55-L-65--75--95-4- 115—125. 
55--105--115-4-165-1-195-]-295—305, 
45--55--65-1-75-1-85-1-95-1-105--115-1-145-- 185-1-225—245, 

35--65-1-75--85--15-1- 115-4-135-4-145-1-155-4-165-4-185-L312—325, 
1254-1854155416541754+ . . "an 4235495549754 295 
ҺЕ „ „ „+“, 855—505, 


Sixth-power numbers whose sum is a sixth power have been found 
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by Artemas Martin, (See Buletin of the New York Mathematical 
Society, Vol. I, No. 2, р. 55+ 


15--2-4--28- 68-79-95 128-4 1894 158-4 16841864 2084 21° 
2264-23°—288, 
8°4.60-4-128-4 145-4 154 185+ 21549754 985-4 366-4390-4450-4.480 
-p545-1-565-L-60-1-635-1-609-1-699-1- 705-1-98-4-1269-1- 1687-- 1829 
2109-1-2245--2526-1-2805--2949--3089-1-3225— 3925, 


Errata. Vol. X, p. 172, paragraph 52, fifth line, for 27--—6? read 
27=6%, Page 228, paragraph бо, fourth line, for x — 2 read x = 5. 
Page 236, paragraph 84, fourth line, in equations (a) and (b) for a? 
read х3, Page 238, paragraph 91, fourth line, for 389? read 38?. 
Page 238, paragraph 92, sixth line, for 225 read 210, 

Vol, X, p. 254, first line, the side-head should read “W, STANLEY 
Jevons’s Propuct or Two Prime NuMsers—8,616,360,799," 


CEpiPUS AND THE SPHINX. (Vol. X, р, 257.) Edipus and the 
Sphinx are'commenorated by Hesiod who denominates the Sphinx a 
destruction to the Kadmeians, and by Sophokles who relates the story 
of the riddle and its solution. A. прев, M. D. 


Cyropapia. This word means the “ Education of Cyrus." Itisa 
political romance by Xenophon (4447-355?) It refers to Cyrus the 
fouuder of the Persian empire, and not to the young Cyrus of the 
Anabasis. In the Cyropedia, the author sets forth his own political 
opinions, and gives an exposition of the principles of an ideal state 
and of a perfect ruler. 

"ANIMULA, VAGULA, BLANDULA," (Vol. X, p. 256.) Hadrian's ad- 
dress to his soul, 

Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis. 
The best known translations are Byron's, and Pope's. Byron's be- 
ins as follews : 
* Ah! gentle, fleeting, wavring sprite ; ” 
And Pope's translation begins, 
* Ah! fleeting spirit, wandering fir." 
See also Pope's ode, * The Dying Christian to his Soul,” beginning, 
*' Vital spark of heavenly flame." 
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The Masician’s Heavenly Chaos. 


I AM А GODDESS FOR BEAUTY AND EXTRACTION FAMOUS, BORN OUT 
OF OUR OWN PROPER SEA, WHICH COMPASSETH THE WHOLE ÉARTH, AND 
IS EVER RESTLESS. Out or MY BRAESTS I POUR FORTH MILK AND 
BLOOD ; BOIL THESE TWO, TILL THEY ARE TURNED INTO SILVER AND 
GOLD. О MOST EXCELENT SUBJECT ! OUT OF WHICH ALL THINGS IN THIS 
WORLD ARE GENERATED, THOUGH AT THE FIRST SIGHT THOU ART Pol- 
SON, ADORNED WITH THE NAME OF THE FLviNG EAGLE. THOU ART 
THE FIRST MATTER, THE SEED OF Divine BENEDICTION, IN- WHOSE 
BODY THERE 15 HEAT AND RAIN, WHICH NOTWITHSTANDING ARE HID- 
DEN FROM THE WICKED, BECAUSE OF THY HABIT, AND VIRGIN VESTURES 
WHICH ARE SCATTERED OVER ALL THE WORLD, THY PARENTS ARE THE 
SuN AND MOON ; IN THEE THERE 15 WATER AND WINE, GOLD ALSO 
AND SILVER UPON ÉARTH, THAT MORTAL MAN MAY REJOICE. АРТЕК 
THIS MANNER Сор SENDS US His BLESSING AND WISDOM WITH RAIN, 
AND THE BEAMS OF THE SUN, TO THE ETERNAL GLORY OF His NAME, 
Вит CONSIDER, О МАМ, WHAT THINGS GOD BESTOWS UPON THEE BY 
THIS MEANS. TORTURE THE EAGLE TILL SHE WEEPS, AND THE LION 
BE WEAKENED, AND BLEED TO DEATH. ‘Tue Broop oF THIS LION IN- 
CORPORATED WITH THE TEARS OF THE EAGLE, IS THE TREASURE OF 
THE EARTH, THESE CREATURES USED TO KILL AND DEVOUR ONE AN- 
OTHER, BUT NOTWITHSTANDING THEIR LOVE IS MUTUAL, AND THEY PUT 
ON THE PROPRIETY, AND NATURE OF A SALAMANDER, WHICH, IF IT RE- 
MAINS IN THE FIRE WITHOUT ANY DETRIMENT, IT CURES ALL DISEASES 
OF MEN, BEASTS, AND METALS, AFTER THAT THE ANCIENT PHILOSO- 
PHERS HAD PERFECTLY UNDERSTOOD THIS SUBJECT, THEY DILIGENTLY 
SOUGHT IN THIS MYSTERY FOR THE CENTER OF THE MiLDLEMOST TREE 
IN THE TERRESTRIAL PARADISE, ENTERING IN BY THE Five RELIGIOUS 
Gates, THE First GATE WAS THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUE MATTER, 
AND HERE AROSE THE FIRST CONFLICT AND THAT A MOST BITTER ONE, 
‘THE SECOND WAS THE PREPARATION BY WHICH THIS MATTER WAS TO BE 
PREPARED, THAT THEY MIGHT OBTAIN THE EMBERS OF THE EAGLE, AND 
THE BLOOD OF THE Lion, Ат THIS GATE THERE IS A MOST SHARP 
FIGHT, FOR IT PRODUCETH WATER AND BLOOD, AND A SPIRITUAL BRIGHT 
Вору. THE THIRD GATE 15 THE FIRE, WHICH CONDUCETH TO THE 
MATURITY OF THE MEDICINE. THE FOURTH GATE IS THAT OF MULTI- 
PLICATION AND AUGMENTATION, IN WHICH PROPORTIONS AND WEIGHTS 
ARE NECESSARY, THE FIFTH AND LAST GATE IS PROJECTION. BuT 
MOST GLORIOUS, FULL, RICH, AND HIGH, IS HE WHO ATTAINS TO THE 
FOURTH GATE, FOR HE HATH GOT AN UNIVERSAL MEDICINE FOR ALL 
DISEASES. THIS 15 THAT GREAT CHARACTER OF THE BOOK оғ NATURE, 
OUT OF WHICH HER WHOLE ALPHABET DOTH ARISE. THE FIFTH GATE 
SERVES ONLY FOR METALS. THIS MYSTERY EXISTING FROM THE FOUN- 
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DATION OF THE WORLD AND THE CREATION OF ADAM, is ОЕ ALL OTH- 
ERS THE MOST ANCIENT, A KNOWLEDGE WHICH Gop ALMIGHTY BY His 
WorD BREATHED INTO NATURE, A MIRACULOUS POWER, THE BLESSED 
Fire OF FIRE, THE TRANSPARENT CARBUNCLE, AND RED GOLD OF THE 
Wise MEN, AND THE DIVINE BENEDICTION ОР THIS Lire. BUT THIS 
MYSTERY, BECAUSE OF THE MALICK AND WICKEDNESS OF MEN, IS GIVEN 
ONLY TO FEW, NOTWITHSTANDING IT LIVES, AND MOVES EVERY DAY IN 
THE SIGHT OF THE WHOLE WORLD, AS IT APPEARS BY THE THIS PARABLE = 
I AM А POISONOUS DRAGON, PRESENT EVERYWHERE, AND TO BE HAD 
FOR NOTHING, My WATER AND MY FIRE DISSOLVE AND COMPOUND; 
OUT OF MY BODY THOU SHALT DRAW THE GREEN, AND THE Rep Lion; 
BUT IF THOU DOST NOT EXACTLY KNOW ME, THOU WILT WITH MY FIRE 
DESTROY THY FIVE SENSES, A MOST PERNICIOUS, QUICK POISON COMES 
QUT OF MY NOSTRILS, WHICH HATH BEEN THE DESTR JCTION OF MANY, 
SEPARATE, THEREFORE, THE THICK FROM THE THIN ARTIFICIALLY, UN- 
LESS THOU DOST DELIGHT IN EXTREME POVERTY. GIVE THEE FACUL- 
TIES, BOTH MALE AND FEMALE, AND THE POWERS BOTH OF HEAVEN 
AND EARTH, THE MYSTERIES OF MY ART ARE TO BE PERFORMED MAG- 
NANIMOUSLY, AND WITH GREAT COURAGE, IF THOU WOULD'ST HAVE ME 
OVERCOME THE VIOLENCE OF THE FIRE, IN WHICH ATTEMPT MANY 
HAVE LOST THEIR LABOR, AND THEIR SUBSTANCE. I AM THE Ecc OF 
NATURE, KNOWN ONLY TO THE WISE, SUCH AS ARE PIOUS AND M DE S, 
WHO MAKE OF ME A LITTLE WORLD. ORDAINED I WAS BY THE AL- 
MIGHTY Gop FOR MEN, НОТ (THOUGH MANY DESIRE ME) i AM GIVEN 
ONLY TO FEW, THAT THEY MAY RELIEVE THE POOR WITH MY TREASURES, 
AND NOT SET THEIR MINDS ON GOLD THAT PERISHETH, I AM CALLED 
OF THE PHILOSOPHERS, MERCURY ; мү HusBAND 15 бор (PutLo- 
SOPHICAL). I AM THE OLD DRAGON THAT IS PRESENT EVERYWEHRE ON 
THE FACE OF THE EARTH ; I AM FATHER AND MOTHER ; YOUTHFUL 
AND ANCIENT į WEAK AND YET MUST STRONG ; LIFE AND DEATH ; Visi- 
BLE AND [INVISIBLE ; HARD AND SOFT; DESCENDING TO THE EARTH, 
AND ASCENDING TO THE HEAVENS ; MOST HIGH AND MOST LOW ; LIGHT 
AND HEAVY. IN ME THE ORDER OF NATURE IS OFTENTIMES INVERTED, 
IN COLOR, NUMBER, WEIGHT, AND MEASURE. I HAVE IN ME THE 
LIGHT OF NATURE ; I AM DARK AND BRIGHT; I SPRING FROM THE 
EARTH, AND I come OUT OF HEAVEN ; I AM WELL KNOWN, AND YET A 
MERE NOTHING ; ALL COLORS SHINE IN ME, AND ALL METALS BY THE 
Beams OF THE SUN ; I AM THE CARBUNCLE ОР THE SUN, A MOST NOBLE 
CLARIFIED EARTH, BY WHICH THOU MAY'ST TURN COPPER, IRON, TIN, 
AND LEAD INTO MOST PURE GOLD, 


a 

Tue Divine Sorpura. ‘ The Great Mother lay with Д, and the I, 
and the [ ], the second | and the pentagram (т = 31415) in her bosom, 
ready to bring the mforth, the valiant sons of the A O |1 (4,320,000, 
the Cycle) whose two elders are the circle Œ and point . 


